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The holidays are walnut days 


At Christmas time, of all times— 
serve walnuts. 


For the yuletide cake and candy 
—with raisins or salted wafers, as 
between-meal dainties — for the 
Christmas dinner, in a dozen delight- 
ful combinations —use richly-flavored, 
full-meated California Walnuts. Na- 
ture seems to have created them es 
pecially for these tempting holiday 
uses. 

And under the Diamond Brand you always 
get them at their best—big, plump-meated, 
perfect—the finest walnuts grown—the most 
carefully selected and graded. Two kinds— 
both of the same guaranteed high quality— 
Diamond Brand “Soft Shells” for all ordinary 
uses, uniform in size and color, with big meats 
and medium thin shells—and Diamond Brand 
“Budded,” the walnut par excellence, with 
slightly heavier meats and extra thin shells. 
The “Budded” cost a few cents more per 
pound, but their thinner shells and extra large 
meats make them worth the difference. 

In buying walnuts remember that it is 
meats—not shells— you want. Insist upon 
Diamond Brand and be sure of the best. 

Put the distinctive touch into your holiday 
feasts this year by serving plenty of walnuts. 
Our new book, “100 Delicious Walnut Reci- 
pes” (by Miss Alice Bradley, Principal, Bos- 
ton Cooking School, and one of the nation’s 


leading culinary experts) tells how to pre- 
pare these and many other tempting di 





ADDRESS DEPARTMENT H 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
A purely co-operative, non-profit organization of 3000 growers 
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Pit jour dvives behind the 
it wheel and let him tell you 


TO.OTHER.truck has the Clydesdale, “driver under 
. the hood,”’ the automatic controller. 


‘Frankly, a description of this exclusive feature is be- 
yond us. ~ ae 


We've ‘tried to write it. Clydesdale dealers have tried 
to talk «AGS ; aah. 


: But; ni the claim i is made that this — instrument 
holds the truck to a predetermined speed up hill or down, 
on paved streets, thru sand and mud; . that it is preven- 

‘ tion against gear stripping; and that it effects a really 

‘great ‘saving in fuel and tires our claims sound presump- 
tuous and are greeted with skepticism. 

. We: have been forced to the decision that, like the first 
ride. in an airplane, the performance of the Clydesdale 
controller:is indescribable, and that an actual demon- 
stration is the only proof to support our claims. 


We might go on with an argument that the other fea- 
tures of the Clydesdale are unusually good. But we 
believe that our showing through eight years of successful 
manufacture in which we have put trucks into service in 
26 countries from Iceland to South Africa under every 
condition of roads and climate is sufficient evidence of 
its ability to perform satisfactorily. 


No Other Truck Has It 


When such concerns as the Standard Oil of Cal., Mid- = 

west Refining Co., Regal Shoe Company, Western Elec- Clydesdale’s Automatic 
tric Company, Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- Controller 

pany and others have picked Clydesdale out of a field of “*The Driver Under the Hood” 
good trucks in vigorous competitive tests there should be 

no question in your mind as to their service qualities. 


But, we want you to know why Clydesdale “driver under 
the hood” goes a step farther in the perfection of truck 
performance: Get into the cab of one of our trucks and 
find out for yourself. Put your driver behind the wheel 
and Jet him tell you. 


One to Five Tons Net Load 


THE CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
CLYDE, OHIO 
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DURAND 
STEEL LOCKERS 


piano makers. 





T? say “Durand” is just 
another way of describ- 


§ Pre-eminently artistic, of superb 
musical worth, the Steger piano is 
the perfect realization of the criti- 
cal desires of a famous family of 
9 Steger Pianos 
and Player Pianos are shipped on 
approval to persons of respon- 
sibility. Write for Steger Style 
Brochure and convenient terms. 
STEGER & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
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URPOS the mark ofa | 
WY, book. written’ fo, 
meet a need 


THE Everrday Life” Books 

the regular or special 
editions make most accept- 
able HOLIDAY _ 


Such as Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s “Meaning ‘of 


te ae of Faith” 
Bene wenn of the 
tite and the entire list 


of this series. 


Have you these NEW books? 


That One Face 
Richard Roberts 


The New S in Ind: 
F. Ernest Johnson 


Practicing Christian Unity 
Roy B. Guild (Paper Boards, .75) 


shy the Comrade God 
G. W. Fiske (Cloth .75) 


Marks of a World Christian 
J. Fleming 


(Cloth $1.25) 


(Cloth .75) 
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ing the highest standard in 
steel locker manufacture. 


In every line of manufacture there 
is one name that has won enviable 
distinction. In purchasing steel 


SOV UMM pdf 


BY MAIL 


We tlansom, ai7 Essex Bldg.,KansasCity J 


Building on Rock 
Henry Kingman (Cloth .75) 


Religious Experience of Israel 
William J. Hatchins Cloth $1.90) 
Hearth and Altar 
O. L. Joseph 


Between Two Worlds 
“John Heston Willey 


(Cloth $1.25) 
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lockers, steel shelving or bins, 
“Durand” is the mark of generally 
acknowledged excellence. 


Consult with us regarding your reyuire- 
ments in connection with Durand Steel 
Lockers or Shelving. Catalogue of 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft..Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
New York 








Two Lights 
On One Socket 


Make single sockets double workers with the 


Ask your bookstore 
or write to us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 











A High School Course 
In Two Years 22°77" 


thorough, complete, ond simplified “nigh echod! 

course that you can finish intwo years. Meets all 

lege entrance requirements. Prepared by leading near 

bers of the faculties of universities and academies. 
Send your mame and address for 

and full particul: No obligati what- 

ever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. US. 
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“Gentlemen, This is My Son!” 


Just imagine that moment of glory—when you shall introduce 
That.Boy. of yours to men of affairs—your boy, who so soon will 
step into the business swirl, to meet swift competition, hard problems, 
dangerous temptations, 

You smile happily at the pride you feel, and at the same time 
cringe a bit as the question pounds itself against your ribs: “Did I 
do everything I might have done to give him initiative and to make 
him self-reliant and manly ?” 

Today your greatest joy is to “do something” for that boy of 
yours, and you ask: What Christmas gift will make him happiest— 
what will-he appreciate most keenly—what will help him most? 


et ed 


You can answer that question right now—give him The Amerieas 
Boy and his pride in the gift will equal your pride in him. y 


The American Boy knows that “boys will be boys 
should be!—but it knows also that boys will be men. . It-attracts™ 
boys, fascinates them, now holds 500,000 of them. between ‘the 
ages of 10 and 20 years, by sheer merit which boys are. quick 4to, 
discover; it gives them information which they can get in no other 
way about vital things in life—shows the value of character’ as 
well as cleverness; gives them a look-ahead and some preparation 
for the work-world which your boy will be stepping into almost 
before you know it. 


SS 


AMERICAN 


Asliveas the most active boy, as varied as the contents of a real boy's pocket. 

Twelve big issues of The American Boy for 1920! They will make a boy 
ambitious—inspire him—develop his imagination—make him think right of the 
fature that faces him so alluringly...More than ever our corps of writers and 
specialists has realized and has assumed its responsibility to the boys of the 
nation and has given its best for their entertainment and for their steady ideal 
mental development. 

As a mothef, or father, or friend, read over The American Boy’s big features 
forthecoming year! Don't they includeeverything for a real boy to enthuse over? 

Enos A. Mills, naturalist, explorer, lectuter, author, will delight boys 
every month with healthy, fascinating nature studies anu outdoor lore. 

Stories that give the thrill of athletic games; that help the boy ath- 
lete; that have ethical import. Also helpful articles by experts.) 

Stories, articles and pictures that heip boys to understand better 
what sort of folks live in other lands. 

Boy Scout stories—only the best—and articles that hélp Scouts in 
their Scout work. 

Articles that aid the boy in picking his right vocation. 

“Boys Who Used Their Brains,” intensely interesting TRUE stories 
about men who, as boys, overcame obstacles and won success. 

“Through College on Pluck and Desire,” a true story of what a boy did, 
showing that any boy can get a college education if he wants it. 

Clarence B. Kelland’s “Catty Atkins,” which is tr as much ot a boy- 
hood classic as his wonderfully popular “Mark Tid 


William Heyliger's “High Benton”—the pniiee of all schoo/ stories, now 


Among the other great writers who are writing for THE AMERICAN BOY 
in 1920 are Melville Davisson Post, Hamlin Garland, Francis Lynde, James W. 
Schultz, Achmed Abdullah, John Fleming Wilson, Dillon Wallace, C. H. Claudy, 


CLPEEPPOIETEEEEEEEETELN, 


“The Biggest, Brightest, 
Best Magazine for Boys 
in All the World’’ 


Joseph T. Kescel, Major E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S.; Ralph Henry Barbour, 
James B. Hendryx, Albert Payson Terhune, Ralph D. Paine. And the beautiful 
illustrations are by some of America's most famous artists. 

Departments and special articles on helpful hobbies—carpentry, mechanics, 
poultry and pets for pleasure and profit, gardening, electricity, photography, 
etc. They occupy the boy’s hands and spare time and help to fix life interests. 

The year's contents would fill 25 big volumes which would cost, as books, at 
least $25.00. 
That boy of yours (or another boy you are interested in) needs THE 
AMERICAN BOY—today more than ever. It is right that he should 
have it! GIVE IT TO HIM (OR TO THEM) FOR CHRISTMAS! 


$2.00 for a whole year; 20 cents a copy—on news-stands 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 119 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
CPLA hhh did bh dddddhdiddddddddidddsdddddddl 


OLITILEELEIEIEEEELLELEEE 

Fill out this coupon, and give your cheery Xmas spirit a 12 months’ extension! 

Ohhh hhh dh dib ibid iii iiddddd iti iddddibiddddddddddddddddddddddda 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. Uf it is desired to include special Christmas 

No. 119 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. card, put mark (X) in square: 
Herewith please find $2 for which please send The American Boy fo. 

one year, starting with the big Christmas number, to 


Name 
Street Addres 


City. 

If you want to make presents to 
additional boys, paste this coupon 
on a sheet, add their names and 
addresses, remitting at $2.00 each. 


Your Name. 
Address, 








$1,000 for an Analysis 


A Committee appointed by the Soctety of Industrial Engineers 
will make three awards: $1,000, $500, $250. 
Competition closes January 30th, 1920 


minds of business executives. Employer or employee, you ought to Analyse Your Own Pro- 


r [ \O get increased production in the face of the present man-power shortage is uppermost in; the 


duction and Labor Problems. If this contest induces only managers, engineers, and others. to 
study Industrial Haulage Methods, it will have done something worth while. ie 

























The Award C i appointed 
The Society of Industrial Engineers: 
Mr. A. Russ<!l Bond, Chairman, 
Editor, Scientific ‘American Sup- 
N lew York City. 


Prof. Dexter S. Kimball, 
Dean of Schools of Engineering, 
ell University, 
New York, 
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The Contest... 
This Committee has been authorized by The Lake- 
wood Engineering Company of Cleveland, manufac- 
turers of industrial haulage equipment, to make a 


first award of $1,000, a second atward ‘of $500 and 


Ye’: Mags 
a third award of $250, to the three persons wlio aul 
mit what are in the opinion of this committee, 
three most comprehensive, vital and: helpful treatises 
on the application of the Tier- Lift Truck. to:the 
industrial hauling and handling problems. 

Treatises may embrace comparative cost studies of 
Tier- Lift Truck handling versus hand: or. other 
mechanical handling, analysis of installation. costs_of 
Tier-Lift Truck and rack systems as compared 
with construction costs of new factory buildings ‘8 
provide equal floor space, discussions of changes ‘in 
plant lay-out to accommodate Tier- Lift Truck 

"handling, motion studies of Tier- Lift Truck metk- 
ods as compared with other handling systems and 
kindred subjects. 
Photographs, di- 
agrams, charts, 
et cetera, may 
be used. 


Conditions Governing the Competition 


HE competition is open to anyone except employees of 
Lakewood Engineering Company. That company 
reserves the right to use any manuscript submitted. Only 
one award will be made to a contestant. Each contestant may 
submit as many articles as he desires. 
Contestants are requested not to seek from The Lakewood 
Engineering Company or. elsewhere, other information per- 
taining to the Tier-Lift Truck than that shown on the 
opposite page. Only data based on the information presented 
will be given consideration. 
Send your manuscript to Mr. A. Russell Bond, Chairman, 





Award Committee, Editor, Scientific American Supplement, 
New York City. 

Write the title of your treatise on the first page of your man- 
uscript. Do not write your name on the manuscript. On a 
card in a separate sealed envelope send your name, the title 
of your treatise, (the same title as that appearing on the man- 
uscript), your business connection, and your address. 

The contest closes January 30th, 1920. Manuscripts re- 
ceived after that date will not be permitted in the competition. 
Awards will be made prior to February 28, 1920. 
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S|Here’s the Problem to Solve 


How can You Use the Tier-Lift Truck in your Business? 
Read Contest Conditions on the Opposite Page. 


Trucking 


Carries a load of 4,000 pounds 
which it hauls and lifts. 

Travels without load three to six 
and one-half miles per hour (260 
to 570 feet per minute. ) 

Travels with 4,000 pound load at 
two and one-half to five miles per 
hour. (220 to 440 feet per minute. ) 


Lifting : 
Straicht Trucki Lifts and carries loads up to 4,000 
ie ame pounds from 11 inches to 76 inches 
from the floor or to intermediate 
heights. 

Lifts 4,000 pounds at ‘the rate of 
one inch in 1.5 seconds, or one 
foot in 18seconds. Lifts five inches, 
(average clearance height, ) in 7.5 
seconds. 

Loaded or unloaded, platform low- 
ers at the rate of’ approximately 2 
inches per second.’ 


Trucking with Trays 





45 Tiering 
Lifting for Delivery Tiers mechanically in conjunction Lifting for Storage 
with racks designed to meet factory 
conditions. Tier-Lift truck platform 
dimensions are 54 inches in length, 
26 inches in width, 34% inches in 
thickness beyond the supports and 
8 inches at the braced end. 

The use of trays permits wide varia- 
tion in design of racks, 


Three Tiering Heights 
The Tier-Lift Truck is made in 
three standard: tiering heights of 
platform: 42, 60 and 76 in. This 
Tiering with Experimental Racks gives overall heights of 61 \y, 79 Tiering with Experimental Racks 

Cater eae and 9614 in., respectively. Cicte Seley) 





Dimensions, Weight and 
other Data 


Over-all length (with folding steer- 
ing handle extended) 1211”. Over- 
all width 36 inches. Clearance under 
truck 3 inches. Weight (including 
batteries for 8 to 10 hour contin- 
uous operation) 3030 pounds. Mini- 
mumturningradius (extreme outside 
corner) 92 inches. All operations 
mechanical, electrically controlled 


Tier-Lift Truck Lifting Platform by one operator. . Travels Backward and Forward 
Partly Elevated 





One notice only will be made in each of the publications used to announce this competition 


Get Busy-Today, The Competition Closes January 30,1920 
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Truly a Superb Sedan 


Every Refinement; Every Convenience; 
Every Comfort; Coupled With Briscoe 
Economy of Operation and Maintenance 





This 1920 Briscoe Sedan is the latest and greatest example of the 
Briscoe principle that beauty is not a matter of dollars and cents, 
and that the car at a moderate price may even surpass in appear- 
ance its more costly companions. 


It is a car whose massiveness, dignity and beauty of line will 


Touring, roadster stir the pride of any owner. It is luxuriously upholstered; no 
and coupe models on effort has been spared and nothing left undone to make it in every 
samechassis,all with way the perfect car for all seasons and all weathers. 

famous Briscoe econ- 

Bon = pt oncanae The Leader of Light-Weight Cars 


Everybody, this season, is talking light weight. Public appreciation of the 
wonderful gasoline and tire mileage of cars like the Briscoe has forced practically 
every manufacturer to strive for weight reduction. ’ 


Briscoe, of course, has always been light in weight. Briscoe engineers have been 
pioneers in the science of reducing weight while conserving strength. 


The 1920 Briscoe merely carries their work a step further. and once again 
emphasizes Briscoe supremacy. 


See the 1920 Briscoe at the Shows 


At the big national shows, and at the various local shows as well, this leader of 
light-weight cars will be on exhibition. 


No car will more completely satisfy your every desire, alike for beauty, economy, 
comfort and staunchness. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Corporation, Limited, Brockville, Ont. 
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DELO nas been Standard equipment on many high-grade cars 
ever since they were introduced. 


The nameé.“ Delco” on the dash, retained year after year, 
hag become one of the quality marks by which these 
cars are known. 


The automobile builder is proud of its présetice, 
for.as the name “Delco” signifies quality 
starting, lighting and ignition performance, 





it sigmifiés also the prestige of the car. 


The Dayton -Engineening 
Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S: A. 





and wholesome as the atmos 


Books of All Publishers FREE 


* “Harold Bell Wright’s Greatest Novel 
Nearly One Million Already Sold 
Your Best and Most Helpful Gift 


for Christmas Will Be This New 
Ozark Story of Life and Love 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


The story is as sweet and clean 
sphere 
of the out-of-doors of God’s un- 
spoiled world of the Ozark hills. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 


Harold Bell Wright knows life and how we Tron showing SS 
live it or he could never have created Brian _—_ wrapped with special Christmas 
Kent. And how we should love to meet Christmas giving—at all book- 
dear old Auntie Sue, the sweetest and most 
charming character it has ever been our good fortune to know. You 
come to love Judy, too. Poor, twisted, mountain-bred Judy. She will 
touch every sympathetic heart. And Betty Jo! She is just—well! 
just Betty Jo. She just naturally lives in the pages of the book. 
There ase thrilling incidents related with such vivid realism that one 
reads with breathless interest. And yet the fascinating power of the 
story is rather in the skillful visualization of ‘the clash and conflicts 
of life’s invisible forces out of which the thrilling incidents come. 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Over Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews—The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man's a Man. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 


We catalog.and sell by mail, at a big saving to 
you, over 25,000 books of other publishers. We 
supply the largest number of public, private and school libraries “oo individuals with all their 
books. service is quick and satisf ying.. Write for catalog today.., A post card will'bring it. 


THE’ BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHI 




































slip, cover in-colors, ready for 
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SE VEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week. 42 meals with recipes and directions for each 
40 pp. book. 10c or FREE if you are interested in Domestic Science. 


Am. School Home Economics, 525 W. 69th Street, Chicago 



















SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D, 
impartsin one volume: 

Knowledge a Y oung Man Should Have. 

eee ae fetead Stl Bon, 


Knowledge a F ather Shel eet Su 
ledical Knowledge a ~ Should Have. 
aYoung Wife 

Alf : " Seema to Her Daughter 
iaonevolume, | eal q 

$2.25 postp'd. fedical Knowledge @ Wife Should Have. 

Write for+‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 

Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 723, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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qi LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
ractical L 





Fs Wer Soerahal aiikeel caerantite te Gave 

Ss who know languages. Prepare now to better your 
position or increase you | business and 

- recommended by in leading colleges. 

mm Write for Booklet and ree Trial Offer. 


THE PHONE M D> 
902 Putnam Building 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 











and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of aNew Life”’ 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by 
foremost medical and religious 
critics. Unfolds the secrets of 
married Sageeaeen, so often re- 
vealed too late! We can give 








only a few of the 29 chapter 
subjects here as this book is not 
meant for children. 
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SO wrirstont Feature Articles 

70 icwrcaive Editorials 

70 jswiusi”__ Meditations 

10 S220 Sermons 
200 f.20i. Pictures 





10 vsualy 
and hundreds of other wonderful features, all all 
now available to new subscribers at half price 


The Christian Herald is one “af America’s really great religous 
and social institutions. it is the best aoe and 
‘am. 


wide 


ly y 
the world. It is Sotoawed to a service of hi 
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IMPORTANT — ee eg a community center for social 
‘oa period, sll religious uplift. Tt oie 


every 

Courtenay Savage Serials, organ of none. You = 
entitled Bar will } stimulus, the inspiration, the 
appear exclusively in the vision « of ore service the Chris- 

. | tian Herald gives. million 
pen | “Herald” in ad new short term subscribers 
vance publica’ 88} is the Christian Herald's goal. 25 
a $1.50 book. cents in coin or stamps sent now 


ms to make of every church 


rhe | important news of 











is guara! 


you ever could imagine ssible. Address The Christian 
Herald, 673 Bible House, New York. 


(at the Christian Herald risk) 
mteed to give you more and better literature than 





FOR MEN WHO THINE AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,"’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, ‘New York 





The one.real profession 
that is not overcrowded 


earn Tree 


Surgery 





Healthful, fascinating outdoor work 
on America’s richest country estates; 
travel with carfare paid; good money 
at the start and a big chance for 
advancement; a dignified and scien- 
tific profession that commands the 
respect of everybody—this is the 
opportunity offered you as a Davey 
Tree Surgeon. Write for details of 
our plan to train you—at home in 
your spare time or at our head- 
quarters in Kent—and give you a 
guaranteed position in our own organ- 
ization, the largest and most success- 
ful of its kind in the world. Unmarried 
men, ages 18 to 32 preferred. The 
DaveyTree Expert Co.,Inc., 15 Elm 
Street, Kent, Ohio. 
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Why not be uptodate and know the new words 


AIRCRAFT 


uestionnaire AUTOMOBILE 

eipennage dactylogram demountable 
Aviatik Bergsonism crank case 
canard Rotarian inswept 
blimp ukulele louver 


answers to questions about 
these new words and hundreds #2 
of 1700 Pages of other words. 









and how to pronounce them correctly? 
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AKING awkward 
angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 





OW that low-on-luck feeling 

will peel off Ais mind when 

. the happy-handout-happens 
Christmas morning; and, his keen 
eye sights the stage all set with the 
pound crystal glass humidor of Prince 
Albert tobacco gowned in the glories 
of a radiant holiday rainbow! Turkey 
takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so 
temptingly before his smokeappetite! 


RINCE ALBERT, for Christ- 

mas, lands on a man’s tank-of- 
thanks like a spill-of-snow when the 
sleigh-bells are rusty from lack of 
jingles! OP, A. as a man gift is the 
high-sign, the last word, the directest 
route to his comfort, his contentment, 
his smoke-happiness! It’s the touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the awk- 
ward angles out of the evergreen-and- 




















holly atmosphere and makes the 
whole family on both sides think and 
talk in one language! 


OU’LL enjoy seeing him fuss 

his old jimmy pipe, all-brimful 
with Prince Albert! It will give him 
a lot of fun that he never before be- 
lieved could be gotten out of a pipe! 
For he can smoke the limit with 
P. A. It can’t bite his tongue or parch 
his throat! Our exclusive patented 
process fixes that! He'll just 
want to get thirty-six-smoke- 
hours out of the ‘egal twenty-four, 
that all ! 


ILL his smokecup to overflow- 
ing! Prince Albert is the glad- 
gift, the holiday-hunch that will hum 
him a smoke te-de, te-dum long, long 
after Christmasis but amerry memory! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national Christmas joy smoke 










RINCE ALBERT is 
‘ also sold in. hand- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins and in toppy 
red bags—wherever you 
buy tobacco. 
R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 by 
R.J. Tobacco Co, 





















Why Pay for a Truck 





Three Times? 


1. The Purchase Price. 


2. 


The initial cost of an ordinary truck is but one item 
in the price you pay. Inferior quality must be paid 
for time and again after the truck is put into opera- 
tion. WHITE quality costs money to produce, but 
saves money in the long run. Its cost comes but 
once in the life of a truck. 


The Operating and Maintenance Expense. 


A constant charge against the truck’s earning 
‘power. The poorer the truck the more it costs for 
fuel, oil, renewals and repairs. WHITE Trucks 
operate with the utmost economy. They are known 
money savers. 


The Cost of Idleness. 


The largest item of all. Loss of earning power 
for a day makes a serious inroad on profits; a three- 
day lay-up may easily equal a month’s operating 
cost. That isthe direct loss. Theindirect loss, due 
to halted and delayed operations, may be far more 
serious. 


N White Trucks the purchase price is your total 


hig 


investment. The operating item is absorbed in 
h earning power. The /oss item is little or nothing. 


White Trucks have the staying power to keep going. 
They do the most work for the /east money. 





THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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OUR NEW GRIEVANCE AGAINST MEXICO 


ciated with a great European war, may not be remem- 
bered by future schoolboys in connection with a second 
Mexican war. Yet the experiences of William O. Jenkins, our 
Consular Agent at Puebla, Mexico, have brought about a 
crisis in our relations with Mexi- 


T= NAME OF JENKINS, which will always be asso- 


the United States is involved in the Jenkins case, It must be 
avenged.” Here the Cleveland News (Rep.) agrees, calling the 
Jenkins case “only another expression of Mexican contempt 
for our mollycoddle Government.”’ ‘‘No matador in a Mexican 
arena,” says the Grand Rapids Herald (Rep.), perhaps bearing 
in mind Mexico’s official resump- 





eo serious enough to call forth 


tion of bull-fighting about the 





Senatorial resolutions demanding 
a rupture of diplomatic relations 
and to bring a large portion of the 
press to approve armed American 
intervention in the affairs of the 
unhappy republic beyond the Rio 
Grande. In arresting Mr. Jenkins 
after he had been kidnaped by 
bandits and holding him despite 
a protest from Washington, the 
Mexican Government, declares 
the calm and peace-loving New 
York Evening Post (Ind.),“‘ placed 
itself in the position of affronting 
the United States in the person 
of one of its agents.” The han- 
dling and the disposition of this 
case, asserts the Detroit Free 
Press, 


‘Will decide whether the peo- 
ple of the United States can any 
more live in ordinary safety on 
the other side of the frontier to 
the south, or whether they are to 
be abused, made the victims of 
trumped-up charges, thrown into 
prison, robbed, outraged, and 
murdered without hope of relief 
and without hope of being re- 
venged in case they are killed. 
Washington must decide now, 
whether the citizens of this coun- 

‘ try are to be protected in Mexico, 











“I DO NOT FAVOR INTERVENTION,” 


Says William O. Jenkins, but his arrest by the Carranza 

authorities after he had been kidnaped by bandits, has given 

the demand for American intervention in Mexico its greatest 
encouragement since the Villa raid over the border. 


time of the Jenkins imprison- 
ment, ‘“‘ever heckled a bull more 
aggravatingly than Mexico her- 
self persistently heckles Ungle 
Sam in the Jenkins case.” 

Yet when the Mexican Secte- 
tary of Foreign Relations said he 
did not “believe the Jenkins 
case is sufficiently grave to affect 
seriously the relations between 
Mexico and the United States,” 
he found newspapers here agree- 
ing with him. The New York 
World (Dem.) hopes “that ff ' it 
is ever deemed necessary for ‘us 
to resort to stern measures south 
of the Rio Grande we shall 
have stronger provocation than 
a police-court case.” The Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune, after 
studying Mexico’s side of the 
dispute, is “rather convinced’’ 
that the Jenkins incident is not 
the occasion for intervention—> 
“at least, not just yet.” The 
World, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, . is 
also imprest by the Mexican argu- 
ment and concludes that while 
“there have been numerous oc- 
casions when Washington could 
have marched to Mexico City 











or whether for the next year and 
a half they are to be excluded from that country under pain 
of being treated like dogs.” 


If the Jenkins case ‘‘portends the early approach of the day 
when Mexico will be required to respect the rights of Americans 
in Mexico—whether in the matter of life, liberty, or property— 
and to have due care of the dignity of our Government, the honor 
of our flag, and the inviolability of our soil, then,”’ declares the 
Housten Post (Dem.), “it will have served a purpose that ac- 
cords with the interest of civilization, the peace of the country, 
and the well-being of Mexico itself.” The Congressman from 


the Tennessee district whence Mr. Jenkins went to Mexico is 
quoted by the New York American as saying: 


“The honor of 


with a united public opinion be- 
hind it,’ the present is not one of them. Of course if Carranza 
deliberately imprisoned Jenkins for the purpose of bringing en 
war with the United States “he can and will be accommo 
dated’’; but, continues the Detroit News, “if we are to fight 


‘a war to establish the principle that Mexico alone of all the 


recognized governments of the world must not arrest our consu- 
lar agents no matter what they may do or be accused of doing, 
that is another thing.” The Wheeling Register thinks that our 
demand for Jenkins’s release might have been “‘a little previous 
in view of Mexico’s contention that Mexican consulars have 
been imprisoned in“ this country.” The Fargo Courier-News, 
representing Non-Partizan League opinion, accuses “the big 
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business press” of “trying to work up war-sentiment” over “a 
case that does not in any way involve the United States.” 

“Tt simply involves a citizen of the United States who has 
gone into a foreign country and refused to become a citizen 
of the land in which he lives. The United States has no more 
right to protest, so long as he has a fair trial, than the Soviet 
Russian Government has a right to protest when we deport 
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A BIT OF AMERICAN BACKBONE. 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


Russians who have failed to take out citizenship papers here. 
When a man goes into a foreign country to make money he can 
not expect his flag to follow him and extricate him from such 
serapes as he may become involved in.” 

That our readers may decide for themselves which of the two 
lines of editorial thought they prefer and that any further action 
taken by our Government may be the more intelligible, it may be 
well.to. cite briefly the facts in the Jenkins case as they may be 
gleaned from the news dispatches. On the night of October 19, 
William 0. Jenkins, a former Vanderbilt University football 
player, who has been in business in Mexico for nearly twenty 
years and who is-our Consular Agent in Puebla, was carried 
away by bandits who took with them $25,000 in gold from his 
safes. He spent a week. with them, contracting a severe case 
of rheumatism: - He was-then released upon payment of ransom 
amounting to nearly $150,000. He was later arrested by the 
local gathorities for alleged connivance with the bandits, released, 
and again arrested upon a perjury charge. Ina statement given 
to the United Press, Mr. Jenkins characterizes the charges of 
collusion as “‘simply cooked up on fabricated allegations which 
are childish, absurd, and without foundation,” and declares that 
he has evidence to disprove the charge of false declaration. On 
November 20 our chargé d'affaires in Mexico City told the 
Mexican Foreign Office that “‘in connection with the losses and 
injuries already suffered by Mr. Jenkins as the result of his being 
kidnaped—occasioned by the inability of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to give due protection—and his first arrest by Mexican 
authorities, the Government of the United States of America 
is surprized and exasperated to learn that Mr. Jenkins again has 
been arrested.”” The Mexican Government was further told 
that the treatment of Mr. Jenkins was bound to have ‘“‘a very 
serious effect on the relations between the two countries,” and 
the “‘immediate liberation” of the Consular Agent was de- 
manded. On the 26th the Mexican Foreign Office sent a long 
reply stating its doubt that our Government had any right to 
make its demand, and asserting that the only foundation for 
such a demand could be ‘“the power of the country that makes it.” 
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The note then explained that the treatment of Mr. Jenkins had 
been in strict accord with Mexican criminal law, and that the 
Mexican Federal Government, like our Federal Government, 
could not intervene in a judicial matter pertaining exclusively 
to one of the States. _The American Government was reminded 
that “in the United States at times Mexican consuls haye 
suffered imprisonment for acts involving the law of the United 
States,’’ and ‘‘the Government of Mexico can not concede’ to 
American citizens more rights than Mexicans enjoy in the 
United States.” And finally Washington was asked to wait 
until the Mexican judges, who ‘‘are possest of a genuine desire 
to proceed according to justice,’ shall have handed down their 
decisions. This brought another note from Washington signed 
by Secretary Lansing and given to the public December 1, 
The Secretary of State declined to be drawn into any “juridical 
discussion”’ and declared that the demand for the liberation of 
Mr. Jenkins “‘is founded on the justice of the right of an American 
citizen and United States consular officer to fair treatment 
while residing and discharging his duties within Mexican juris. 
diction.” Taking up the charge of false swearing brought 
against Jenkins, Secretary Lansing declared that it is ‘‘entirely 
unsupported by evidence’’; indeed, the investigation of the case 
by representatives of the United States Government showed 
“every reason to believe that Mr. Jenkins has not knowingly 
given any false testimony in respect of vital points in his case.” 
The Secretary declared that our Government is forced to the 
conclusion that the Mexican Government brought the charges 
against Jenkins for these purposes: 

“In the first place, to divert the attention of the American 
public and the American Government, and indeed of Mexicans 
themselves, from the actual situation, namely, that Puebla, 
the capital of the State of Puebla, and perhaps the second 
largest city in Mexico, is without adequate protection from out- 
laws who infest the immediate neighborhood and who are ac- 
eustomed openly and freely to visit the city without hindrance. 
that by the failure to furnish adequate protection in this district 
the Mexican authorities have, through their negligenee, made 
possible the abduction of Jenkins, and that in harmony with 
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“JUST HOW MUCH WILL IT STAND?” 
—Kuhn in the Denver Rocky Mountain News. 


such an attitude on the part of the Mexican authorities they 
have failed to carry out the duty and obligation incumbent upon 
them to apprehend and punish the bandits concerned in the 
erime of which Jenkins was the victim. And in the second 
place, it appears to have been the purpose of the Mexican 
Government to assume a wilful indifference to the feelings of 
the American people that have been aroused to the point of 
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fhdignation by the exposure, hardships, and physical suffering 
endured by Jenkins during his abduction and his subsequent 
treatment at the hands of Mexican authorities.”’ 


In view of all these considerations the Government of 

















HE’S HELD THAT POSE FOR EIGHT YEARS. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


the United States renewed “‘its request for the immediate re- 
lease of Consular Agent Jenkins.” 

Editors advocating or predicting intervention look upon the 
Jenkins case not as an isolated incident but ‘‘as a last straw.” 
Mexico reminds the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) of the villain in the 
old melodrama called ‘‘Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model’’— 


“In the first act the villain threw her in front of a moving 
train. In the second he threw her off Brooklyn Bridge. In the 
third he threw her off a steamer in New York Bay. In the fourth 
he locked her in a room and set fire to the building—some such 
sequence of attentions. In the fifth he inquired: ‘Why do you 
distrust me, Nellie?’” 


The Tribune notes that eight Americans have been killed in 
Mexico since July 22, ‘‘when the United States warned Carranza 
that further murders of Americans would seriously affect the re- 
lations between the two countries.”” The Topeka State Journal 
(Rep.) devotes half a column of its editorial space to a list of 
murders, assaults, kidnapings, and robberies, of which Amer- 
icans in Mexico have been the victims since July 22. Papers 
like the‘New York Herald (Ind.), St. Paul Dispatch (Ind.), and 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), agree that public sentiment is 
nearly ready to back up intervention. The Lexington Herald 
(Dem.) is inclined to think that ‘‘most people believe we have 
temporized too much already.” ‘‘It is as clear as sunshine to 
the American people,” says the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), “that the 
Carranza Government hates us; that it is not at all backward 
in manifesting its hatred; that it is jealous and distrustful of our 
national power, enhanced by the war; that, unlike nearly all the 
rest of the Latin-American Powers, its sympathy leaned toward 
Germany during the late conflict; and that its disposition to 
beard the American lion in his den was never more flagrant and 
offensive than it is now.” 

The time for American intervention, says the Lowell 
Courier-Citizen, is long overdue, and its justification is threefold: 


“First, in the total disrespect of the Mexicans for the rights 
of Americans there; secondly, in the urgent need for the sup- 
pression of bandits and revolutionary marauders, together with 
the establishment of a stable government, competent school 
systems, and other educational institutions; and lastly, in per- 





The Literary Digest for December 13, 1919 is 


forming our solemn duty to the world by reason of the Monroe 
Doctrine.” 

“We are maintaining now on the border simply as a guard 
more than 100,000 United States regulars, whose maintenance,” 
in the opinion of the Albany Knickerbocker Press (Rep.), “‘is 
costing us in a year very nearly as much as it would cost us to 
settle the Mexican situation for good and all.” The Chicago 
Tribune agrees that the actual work of intervention would be 
comparatively easy, with our new army and modern military 
equipment and with the employment of Mexicans to help in the 
final pacification of the country. --The War Department, accord- 
ing to the Washington dispatches, has made an estimate and 
placed the number of troops needed to pacify Mexico at 450,000 
and the time needed for complete pacification at three years. 

Complete intervention in Mexico would mean a wonderful 
opportunity for oil and sisal interests, munition-makers, and 
packers, comments the Wichita Eagle (Ind.), but “‘to the people 
of the United States it would mean another staggering load of 
debt, much higher taxes,’”’ and another rise in prices; and ‘‘to the 
men in the ranks it would mean at least three more years of 
fighting, marching, obeying orders, suffering, and dying.” The 
Rochester Times-Union (Dem.) points out that permanent 
occupation of Mexico would add to our alien and race problems. 
‘Nor is an unruly subtropical satrapy a suitable annex te a free 
republic,” the Rochester paper adds. The Duluth Herald (Ind.) 
voices a warning against ‘‘an element in this country that is 
bent on intervention in Mexico, with profits and plunder in 
view,” as do also the Socialist-Labor Weekly People (New York) 
and the Socialist New York Call. The Call’s Washington cor- 
respondent cites seven factors working to preserve peace: 

‘‘Impending bankruptcy in Europe that may require America’s 
undivided attention to withstand. 

‘‘America’s Own enormous and growing national deficit. 

“The watchful waiting of Japan and other envious Powers 
to take advantage of any emergency in the western hemisphere. 
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BRINGING IT ON HIMSELF. 
—McCay in the New York American. 


“Alienation ard hostility of all Latin America that would 
follow the conquest of Mexico. 

“Opposition of t.e Republican party to anything that might 
give the Democrats an extension of power. 

“The long military occupation that would be required to 
keep Mexico licked. 

‘Dread of what might happen at-home in labor and tax-paying 
circles during such a war.” 
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THE PRESIDENT ON LABOR UNREST 


HE CHIEF INTEREST in the President’s message to 
Congress centers around his treatment of labor unrest. 
While The Labor Tribune (Joplin, Mo.) looks upon the 
message as “‘only a chain of empty words,”’ so far as labor is 
concerned, The Unionist (Chicago) is certain the message is 
nothing less than a ‘‘masterpiece of literary art.’’. ‘‘As a result 
of trying to please everybody, it is likely to please nobody,” 
asserts The New Majority (Chicago), official organ of the new 
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ONE OF THOSE NO-LIMIT GAMES. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


National Labor party, and the New York Call, speaking for our 
Socialist element, considers the document replete with ‘‘snakes, 
jokers, and weasel words.’’ ‘‘President Wilson’s ability to 
straddle every issue and to say nothing with great eloquence has 
not been impaired by his long illness,” The Call unsympatheti- 
eally assures us. 

In a message of approximately five thousand words, at least 
half of the document dealt with labor problems and industrial 
unrest. Besides this subject, the President made recommenda- 
tions for establishment of a national budget system, simplifica- 
tion of income and excess-profit taxes, legislation to secure em- 
ployment and land for ex-service men, laws to encourage in- 
creased crop production, protection for America’s new chemical 
and dyestuffs industry, Federal aid in the building of good roads, 
development of forest resources, legislation for dealing with 
“Reds,” legislation to reduce the cost of living, an extension 
of the Lever Food Control Act, laws to bring about th democra- 
tization of industry, and the establishment of the principles re- 
garding labor laid down in the League of Nations. 

‘That, in the President’s own words, ‘“‘the establishment of the 
principles regarding labor laid down in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations offers us the way to industrial peace and con- 
ciliation,;”’ and that the causes of industrial unrest “arise from 
or are connected with the failure on the part of our Government 
to arrive speedily at a just and permanent peace, permitting a 
return to normal conditions,” is vigorously denied by the New 
York Evening Sun, which considers the latter a regrettable 





“error of statement,” and that this view is “‘quite untrue and 
quite misleading.” Continues The Evening Sun, which gel- 
dom finds much to approve in either labor-unionism or President 
Wilson: 

“There seems to be no direct connection whatever between 

labor unrest and the existing international situation. The unrest 
antedated by months the entrance of the United States into the 
war. 
“The true causes of unrest have been made quite plain ip 
numerous publications. They are due in part to natural tep- 
dencies after a great war, exaggerated by artificial inflation of the 
cost of living through bad government financiering and unsciep- 
tifie government interference with basic economic law. To 
these factors are added an overweening selfishness and cop- 
sciousness of power in the circles of professional labor agitation, 
made more dangerous by the teachings of certain semi-insane 
theorists, largely invaders from the Hades of European 
radicalism. 

‘‘Both as respects the former and the latter phases the present 
Administration has grave responsibilities. It has pampered and 
fostered the swollen ideas of the domestic labor-leaders and it 
has treated the plague of foreign heresies with an almost incredi- 
ble toleration, as witness the recent disclosures anent the Ellis 
Island immigration station. 

‘But if it were true in any degree that failure on the part of 
our Government to arrive at ‘a just and permanent peace’ was 
the cause of industrial unrest, the blame would not be on the 
Senate, for which Mr. Wilson’s shot is plainly intended, but 
upon himself. For he has never submitted to the Senate a proj- 
ect or draft of such a peace.” 


Says the New York Call of the industrial unrest now prevalent 
throughout the country: 


“‘On the general theme of labor unrest, President Wilson says 
the causes of it, ‘while various and complicated,’ are superficial 
rather than deep-seated. . . . ‘With the return to normal con- 
ditions this unrest will rapidly disappear.’ If the President 
meant that when he wrote it, then he very quickly forgot it 
and jumped to a radically different conclusion, for we read a few 
paragraphs farther on that— 

““*The only way to keep men from agitating against griey- 
ances is to remove the grievances. . . . Congress must now 
help to bring about the genuine democratization of industry. 
. . . Frankly, there can be no permanent and lasting settlement 
between capital and labor which does not recognize the funda- 
mental concepts for which labor has been struggling through the 
years. ... Is it not the business of statesmen to treat these 
manifestations of unrest which meet us on every hand as evi- 
dence of an economic disorder and to apply constructive remedies 
. . « being sure that we touch not the vital tissues of our in- 
dustrial and economic life?’ 

“‘Even in the above passage, so obliterating to his earlier 
puerile statement about a ‘return to normal conditions,’ the 
President inserts the phrase, ‘touch not the vital tissues,’ which 
every corporation interprets to mean, ‘touch not our private 
ownership and dividends.’ 

‘All this wobbling, evasion, and ambiguity is adroitly em- 
bedded in a message which contains several passages that would 
arouse enormous enthusiasm among liberty lovers if the national 
intelligence had not been dragged these three years behind a 
chariot of vacillation and hypocrisy.” 


“Tf, by some bit of legislative surgery,” thinks The Union 
(Indianapolis), we could draw the fangs of the radical element in 
labor and at the same time remove from capital the faculty of 
acquisitiveness, there would be no difficulty in bringing capital 
and labor into the state of comradeship to which the President 
points as most to be desired.”” Continuing, The Union states: 


“The message is expressive of that frank friendliness to labor 
which has characterized the attitude of the Executive through- 
out his presidential term. His exposition of the needs of labor 
states manifest facts, but there is lacking any suggestion of 
specific legislation to supply these needs. Not being a super- 
man, he does not attempt the task of formulating a plan of 
Congressional action that will put a stop to what he describes 
as ‘the age-long antagonism between capital and labor.’ ” 


“The portion of the message which pertains to labor rings 
with fairness and justice,” believes The Unionist (Chicago), and 
it goes on: 
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“The President in his message advocates the right of colléctive 
bargaining, regards eight hours as the basis for a day’s work, 
and admits of the worker’s right to strike. Labor can not ask 
for more. 

“On the other hand, he recognized the danger of class dicta- 
tion when he refers to the predominant right of the Government 
to protect all of its people against the challenge of any class. He 
says capital is entitled to fair profits and government protec- 
tion. Capital has no right to expect more.” 


Another labor organ, The New Majority, can not conceive of 
capital and labor coming to an understanding, and even goes so 
far as to: question the sentiments of the President, as set forth 
in his statement regarding industrial unrest. ‘‘The President,” 
says this weekly, “‘is a learned economist, and knows bettor than 
to write such piffle,”” and continues: 


“The message bespeaks comradeship and partnership between 
capital and labor, when President Wilson knows there can be 
no such partnership on any terms acceptable to capital. He 
speaks of some of the aspirations of labor, but carefully avoids 
mention of the underlying ones. He names as the principal 
cure for industrial unrest speedy approval of the Peace Treaty, 
praising especially the intolerable labor provisions of that Treaty. 
He makes the astounding statement that the causes of the unrest 
which is abroad in the United States are superficial and not deep- 
seated, then names what he considers them to be, carefully avoid- 
ing the most important ones which are not superficial and which 
are deep-seated.” 


Intimation that the President’s acts sometimes contradict his 
deeds comes from The United Mine-Workers’ Journal (Indian- 
epolis), in connection with collective bargaining during the coal 
strike. Says The Journal: 


“Perhaps the most striking point in the message of President 
Wilson is his pronouncement in favor of collective bargaining, 
which he says must be recognized by governments. Collective 
bargaining has become one of the fixt principles upon which 
dealing between employer and employee in the United States is 
based. It is the only fair method of adjustment of industrial 
disputes and it has operated successfully and satisfactorily to 
both sides for many years. But it is interesting to note that 
Fuel Administrator Garfield, whom President Wilson appointed 
‘Dictator of the Fuel Industry,’ has ignored the views of the 
President by refusing to permit the miners and the operators to 
bargain collectively for the adjustment of their controversy.” 


The following are the “high lights” of the message dealing 
with labor and unrest which are generally commented upon: 


“To analyze the particulars in the demands of labor is to 
admit the justice of their complaint in many ‘matters that lie 
at their basis. The workman demands an adequate wage, 
sufficient to permit him to live in comfort, unhampered by the 
fear of poverty and want in his old age. He demands the right 
to live and the right to work amid sanitary surroundings, both 
in home and workshop, surroundings that develop and do not 
retard his own health and well-being; and the right to provide for 
his children’s wants in the matter of health and education. In 
other words, it is his desire to make the conditions of his life 
and the lives of those dear to him tolerable and easy to bear.” 

“Cengress must now help in the difficult task of finding a 
method that will bring about a genuine democratization of in- 
dustry, based on the full recognition of the right of those who 
work, in whatever rank, to participate in some organic way in 
every decision which directly affects their welfare.” 

“The great unrest throughout the world, out of which has 
emerged a demand for an immediate consideration of the diffi- 
culties between capital and labor, bids us put our own house in 
order. Frankly there can be no permanent and lasting settle- 
ments between capital and labor which do not recognize the 
fundamental coneepts for which labor has been struggling 
through the years.” 

“There are those in this country who threaten direct action 
to force their will upon a majority. Russia to-day, with its 
blood and terror, is a painful object-lesson of the power of 
minorities. It makes little difference what minority it is, 
whether capital or labor, or any other class; no sort of privilege 
will ever be permitted to dominate this country.” 

“In America there is but one way by which great reforms can 
be accomplished and the relief sought by classes obtained, and 
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that is through the orderly processes of representative govern- 
ment. Those who would propose any other method of reform 
are enemies of this country.” 


In a summing up of the good and bad points of the message, 
as it considers them, the New York Globe, asserting that the 
message revealed the President’s mind ‘‘at its best and at its 
worst,” says of the suggested solutions of the industrial prob- 
lems now before the country: 


‘‘No one can disapprove the recommendations of the Presi-< 
dent. No one can do anything more with them than to hope 

















“HOW LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG?” 
A Socialist view of the labor situation. 
—Byrne in the New York Cail. 


fervently that by some miracle he will be able to secure the 
accomplishment of the things he so easily asks Congress to do. 
An arbitration council for settling labor disputes is urgently 
needed; the income and profits taxes are doing daily incalculable 
harm to industry and should be overhauled; if tariffs are pre- 
venting trade with foreign countries and causing importation 
of gold, they are raising the cost of living and should certainly 
be suspended temporarily. Farms for soldiers, better roads, 
better forests, better rural schools—who can quibble ever these 
worthy ambitions? If his program for cutting the cost of living 
seems to pay too much attention to profiteering and not enough 
to the more serious maladies of inflation of currency and scarcity 
of goods, his suggestions are at least sensible so far as they go. 

“The thing which is calculated to make the average citizen 
wring his hands in helpless exasperation is the fact that so many 
hundreds of difficulties lie between the bland announcement of 
a program and its achievement. A Congress of supermen 
could hardly achieve the President’s ambitions in a year; yet 
he seems to feel that a Congress of very human individuals, 
blundering, self-engrossed, short in memory, moved by all sorts 
of hidden motives, can magically set all things right once Mr. 
Wilson has pointed out the goal. And even this herculean list 
of labors leaves out the three greatest tasks—bringing Mexico 
to terms, ending government control of railways, and accepting 
the Peace Treaty.” 
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DOWN TO FACTS IN THE COAL-FIGHT 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE are entitled not only to 
, coal, but to the facts behind the coal-controversy, and 
the editorial columns of the country’s press are voicing 

a demand fer these facts. Apparently a publie that in the 
beginning was concerned solely with the menacing potentialities 
of a strike which has been characterized as ‘‘a more deadly attack 
upon our national life than an invading army”’ is now inclined 
to weigh the conflicting contentions of the miners and operators. 

















THE MINE-MULE. 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 


“Ais matters stand, the facts upon which permanent settlement 
must be based are not known, and there is wide disagreement 
among those best. posted,” says the Springfield Republican, 
which points out that the public has a right to the truth in order 
to protect itself from profiteering by either capital or labor. 
“Let the.Government mine for facts in the soft-coal fields,” 
urges the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. But in the mean- 
time some light may be derived from an examination of figures 
submitted by miners, operators, and government officials. 

The miners’ original demand asked a 60 per cent. wage-increase 
and a thirty-hour week made up of five six-hour working-days. 
At the opening of the recent conference of miners and operators 
Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson flatly declared that a 
60 per cent. wage-increase was ‘‘an impossibility,” as it would 
“put the miners out of line with the other workers of the coun- 
try”; and that, “‘in the present industrial condition of the 
country,” a thirty-hour week was also ‘‘impossible.” The 
operators then offered a 20 per cent. wage-increase, and the 
Secretary of Labor proposed a 31.61 per cent. increase. The 
latter proposal the miners voted to accept, but the operators 
rejected it and withdrew their 20 per cent. offer. Behind both 
these proposals was the assumption that the public would have 
to pay still more for its coal. Then Fuel Administrator Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, speaking. with the authority of the Govern- 
ment, declared for a 14 per cent. increase in the miners’ wages, 
with the provision that none of this should be taken out of the 
pocket of the public in higher coal-prices. This ruling the 
operators accepted under protest, stating that many of their 
mines would not be worked profitably on these terms and would 
have to be abandoned. The miners indignantly rejected the 
14. per cent. award as “entirely inadequate,” John L. Lewis, 
acting president of the United Mine-Workers of America, char- 
acterizing the Government’s decision as “the most colossal 


_ blunder in the industrial history of our country.” 
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Dr. Garfield’s contention is that a fourteen per cent. wage in- 
crease will offset the increased cost of living to the miners, byt 
will not necessitate a price-increase that would raise the cost of 
living for the public. He estimates that the wage-increase wil] 
amount to $107,000,000 yearly. Using data supplied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, he finds that the cost of living has 
risen 79.9 per cent. since 1914, while bituminous-coal miners’ 
wages in the central competitive field have risen in the same 
period only 57.6 per cent. As the New York World explains, 
“‘adding 14.1 per cent. of $1.576, or 22.2 cents, to $1.576 gives 
$1.798, the equivalent in buying power of $1 in 1914. Hence 
the ordered fourteen per cent. increase.” 

It will,be noticed that Mr. Garfield’s ultimatum ignores the 
question of hours of labor. . At the very outset, notes The Eve- 
ning Post, the average man unfamiliar with the conditions of 
bituminous-coal mining was prejudiced against the miners’ 
ease by what seemed to him their preposterous demand for a 
thirty-hour working week. But he might have felt differently 
had he known that ‘the miners were really asking for rather 
more work than they had been doing,”’ remarks this New York 
paper, which cites figures compiled by Mr. George O. Smith, 
director of the United States Geological Survey, to prove that 
‘tin the twelve weeks of February, March, and April the average 
working time of bituminous-coal miners was only a fraction over 
twenty-four hours’”’—or six hours less per week than the miners 
desire to work. The Lancaster (Pa.) News Journal, published 
in the coal region, quotes Dr. Garfield as authority for the state- 
ment that these miners work an average of only two hundred 
days annually; and The Examiner, of the same city, says: 

“That part of the public that has looked into the mining 
situation with any care does not ask the miner why he works 
only two hundred days in the year. He works when the mine is 
open. Frequently the operators close the mines entirely; at 
other times they work them at half-time only; yet the miner 
ean not leave the fields for other employment, for he does not 
know when the mine will open again. One week it may be oper- 
ating, while the next it may be shut down entirely. 

‘President Gompers, of the American Federation ‘of Labor, 
charged some time ago that the operators kept the mines closed 
to keep the prices up, and that the miners suffered enforced 
idleness as a consequence. The operators vigorously denied 
this, admitting that the mines were frequently closed, but placing 
the blame upon the shortage of railroad-cars and ‘the refusal of 
the public to buy except at certain seasons. The whole con- 
tention of the miners for their shorter working-day is that they 
will be employed regularly rather than intermittently.” 

‘*What the miners are really asking,” affirms the Columbus 
Labor News, ‘‘is not a reduction of hours, but a guaranty that 
they will have work throughout the year.” And it quotes a 
statement by a United Mine-Workers’ official that the average 
yearly employment of soft-coal miners since 1902 has been 
206 days. The miners claim, according to the Richmond News- 
Leader, that “‘the thirty-hour week will represent, according to 
the field, an increase of from 3 to 21 per cent. in the actual time 
spent in the mines.” 

Turning to the question of wages, we find the case of the miners 
buttressed by an impressive array of figures. One of our 
readers, a miner in Miami, Oklahoma, writes: 

“‘We were getting seventy-five cents a ton for digging coal 
when coal was selling for $2.50 a ton, Coal advanced to $5.50 
(at the mine), and we were still getting seventy-five cents per 
ton.” 

The Secretary of Labor, in a statement contrasting the anthra- 
cite and bituminous fields in the value of coal and the relative 
rates of wages between 1902 and 1919, says: 

“The value of anthracite increased 84.8 per cent. between 
1902 and 1918, and the tonnage-rates of. contract miners in- 
creased 81.03 per cent. during the same period. . Meantime, the 
value of bituminous coal increased 130.4 per cent., while the 
tonnage-rates of pick miners increased 68.5 per cent.” 


Mr. Ellis Searles, editor of The United Mine-Workers’ Journal, 
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official organ of the union, has this to say on the subject of wages 


“jn the bituminous-coal fields: 


“The coal-miners of this country are among the poorest paid 
of any industry, when we take into consideration their average 


earnings. 

“The largest soft-coal producing field in the world is found 
in what is known to the trade as the Central Competitive Field 
of the United States. This is composed of western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. In this field alone the 


. average annual output of soft coal is approximately 200,000,000 


tons. 
“Statistics and figures gathered and compiled by official 


‘ sources, including the Government and the States, show that 


in the Central Competitive Field the average annual wage of 
mine-workers for the six years from 1913 to 1918 inclusive was 
$873.85, or less than $75 a month.” 


In this connection the New. York Nation reminds us that “‘a 
recent Federal investigation fixt the cost of an irreducible 
decency minimum for a family of five in Washington at $2,262.” 

Turning to the other sidé of the picture, we are told by a 
writer in the New York Evening Post that the original demands 
of the striking miners ‘‘ would mean from $8 to $24 for a six-hour 
day and from $40 to $120 for a thirty-hour week, whereas the 
present scale is from $5 to $15 for an eight-hour day and from 
$30 to $90 for a forty-eight-hour week.’’ And in a statement 
fssued by the coal operators of the Central Competitive Field 
we read: 


‘In connection with the earnings of the men under the present 
scale, it- should be quite clearly understood that only about 
20 or 25 per cent. of the men work steadily. A recent report 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 
pick-miners in 1919 were earning only 84.5 per e@nt. of. the 
amount they could have earned if they had worked -steadily 
during the days the mines were offering them work. It shows 
further that the loaders after the machines, who comprise the 
most numerous elass of employees, earned only 80.4 per cent. 
of what.they could have earned had they worked steadily on the 
days when the mines were offering them work. The pay-rolls 
of the mines disclose the fact that the employees who work 
steadily in any mine are regularly earning from $175 to $250 
per month, while in many cases individual employees are earn- 
ing from $300 to $400 per month. 

“The official figures of the Department of Labor show that 
the men can increase their earnings from 15 to 25 per cent. 
merely by working steadily on the days when the mines are 
running. Plenty of leisure time is afforded the employees on the 
days when the mines are not able to run because of lack of cars, 
mechanical breakdowns, or other reasons. The producers feel 
that the wage-scale should be fixt with reference to the earning- 
power and opportunity of men who are willing to work steadily 
and not with reference to the earnings of men who voluntarily 
absent themselves from work one day out of every four or five 
when work is offered. In our opinion the short road to lower 
cost of living in the United States is less idleness and greater 
production per man.” 


Replying to the Secretary of the Treasury’s assertion that 
certain coal operators in 1917 made ‘‘fabulous profits,’ with 
returns on invested capital of ‘‘from 100 per cent. to 150 per 
cent.,” the vice-president of the National Coal Association 
writes: 


“Certain individual concerns may have made such profits, 
but not the industry as a whole, and, as the Fuel Administration 
has pointed out, fairness demands consideration of the industry 
as a whole. 

‘For the entire bituminous industry in 1917 to make profits 
of from 100 per cent. to 150 per cent. on invested capital, would 
require a total profit of upwards of $1,500,000,000. According 
to the United States Geological Survey Report, entitled ‘Coal in 
1917,’ page 923, the total gross receipts of the operators for all 
the bituminous coal produced in 1917 was only $1,249,272,837. 
Hence the total gross receipts, before deducting operating ex- 
penses, were less than the total profits which would have to be 
made out of those receipts to justify the statement of your 


: experts. This indicates the ridiculous nature of their casual 


generalizations.” 
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ELLIS ISLAND’S GATES AJAR 


HE PICTURE OF ELLIS ISLAND as “‘a government 
institution turned into a Socialist hall, a spouting-ground 
for Red revolutionists, a Monte Carlo for foreigners only, 
a club where Europe’s offscourings are entertained at American 
expense and.given the impression that government officials are 
subject to their impudent orders, a place where the inspection of 
immigrants required by law is made a mere pretense even when 
immigration is lightest, a place of deceit and sham to which foreign 

















IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


mischief-makers are sent temporarily to make the public think 
the Government is courageously deporting them’’—this is not a 
picture on which Americans care to dwell, the Cleveland News 
(Rep.) observes. Not all editors would paint the picture in - 
such lurid colors, yet there is apparently a wide agreement that 
the Congressional committee investigating Ellis Island has un- 
covered many sins of both omission and commission. ‘‘Condi- 
tions scandalous, even criminal, have prevailed in the service”’ 
at our principal immigration station, contends the New York 
Evening Sun (Ind.), while the stanchest upholders of the Adminis- 
tration sharply criticize the “lack of team-work” and ‘“‘inef- 
fectiveness” that have been brought to light. In particular, the 
deportation system seems to be in what the Grand Rapids 
Herald would call a strange “‘ process of lassitude and latitude.” 
For instance, out of that train-load of three score ‘‘sinister Reds”’ 
transported from Seattle to New York for deportation last spring, 
‘according to official reports, just seven were actually ejected 
from America.” In twenty-one months, the Philadelphia 
Record notes, ‘‘697 persons were arrested in deportatiun proceed- 
ings and only 60 were actually shipped out of the country.” 
Officials directly in charge are naturally blamed by the press, but 
many editors find the Wilson Administration, Congress, or past 
and present legislation primarily responsible. 

It was asserted at the Congressional committee’s hearings at 
Ellis Island that ex-Commissioner Frederic C. Howe had allowed 
immorality and gambling to exist on the island during his ad- 
ministration, and that he was responsible for delaying deportation 
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and for releasing a remarkably large number of Reds on 
parole. Mr. Howe’s successor, in fact, declared that during the 
Howe régime the Island was tending to become ‘‘a forum for 
the preaching of Bolshevism.’”’ Letters to Mr. Howe from Emma 
Goldman and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn were read, containing 
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ABOUT TIME. 
—Coffman for the International Feature Service. 


friendly and confident requests for aid for arrested radicals. 
Members of the investigating committee made emphatic and 
specific charges of inefficiency. In a statement given to the 
press, however, Mr. Howe replied that the charges relating to 
gambling and immorality were investigated and disproved two 
years ago, that he has seen Emma Goldman only two or three 
times, and does not remember receiving any letter from her, and 
that— 

““T never released a man, woman, or child, without direct 
authority from Washington. I had no power to parole, release 
on bond, or even to fix the amount of the bond. It was always 
done by the Department of Labor at Washington. I was 
merely a ministerial officer, acting as-I was directed.” 

But the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.) thinks Mr. Howe “will have 
to do a lot of explaining before he can convince public opinion 
that his course as an official was not such as to commend him to 
anarchists and agitators who have sought to destroy orderly 
government in this country.” ‘‘Even Dean Swift in imagining 
a kind of Bedlam in Laputa never dreamed of anything so 
grotesque as Ellis Island under Howe and his advisers,”’ who, 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), ‘‘made a ‘Red’ 
paradise out of the Government’s asylum for immigrants and 
emigrants.”” The Boston Herald (Rep.), in Massachusetts, and 
the Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.), in Alabama both ask 
sharply why Mr. Howe was ever named Commissioner of Immi- 
gration when his affiliations with Socialists and radicals were so 
well known. 

It seems to the New York Tribune (Rep.) that ‘‘Mr. Howe’s 
point of view must have reflected pretty accurately the point 
of view of the Immigration Bureau in Washington and of the 
chiefs in the Department of Labor,” for ‘“‘they knew perfectly 
well what he was doing” and “kept him in office until Congress 
began to threaten to refuse an appropriation for his salary.” 
Supporting the position of The Tribune, we note the declaration 
of Congressman J. W. Husted (Rep., New York), that many 
of the officials of the Bureau of Immigration ‘“‘are themselves 





thoroughly in sympathy with Bolshevism.” And Senator 
King (Dem., Utah) has prepared a bill transferring the enforce- 
ment of the deportation law to the Department of Justice on the 
ground that the Labor Department is so ‘“‘honeycombed with 
Bolshevism”’ that it is “unfit” to do the work. 

“Does the President sympathize with the Red program?” 
asks the Boston Herald (Rep.). ‘A very long list of appointees 
of his strongly supports such a view.”” The Lancaster Examiner 
(Rep.) accuses the Administration of having ‘‘regularly, con- 
sistently, and flagrantly ‘nursed’ the alien agitators and radicals 
in this country.”” And the Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.) makes a 
similar charge, emphasizing its political significance: 

“Perhaps nothing has revolted popular sentiment against the 
present Administration more than its habitual leniency, not to 
say sympathy, toward the whole trend of radical revolutionary 
sentiment and activity so prevalent in these days.” 


Responsibility for slackness in the inspection of immigrants 
landing at Ellis Island is placed directly upon Congress by the 
New York World (Dem.). Congress, it says, ‘‘from time to 
time describes new tests for immigrants, but takes no adequate 
measures to carry out the enforcement of these tests, even when 
successive executive officers, charged with the duty, plead for 
help.’’ Mr. Howe’s successor at Ellis Island has admitted that 
the inspection for exclusion at Ellis Island has been ‘‘largely a 
farce.” The Commissioner-General of Immigration has re- 
peatedly complained about ‘‘insufficient funds” to do this 
work properly. And, declares the New York Evening Post, ‘for 
insufficient funds Congress has been responsible.” After noting 
that the Immigration Bureau has been long insistent in demand- 
ing a strengthening of the service, 7'he Evening Post continues: 


‘*When the volume of immigration rises again it should find 
the United States with something besides a far more efficient 
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DEPORTING THE REDS. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


system of inspection. It should find the immigration authori- 
ties prepared, in cooperation with labor officials, to direct new- 
comers to points which need them, instead of letting them drift 
to congested points. There should perhaps be better provision 
for keeping the immigration authorities informed of the general 
movements and careers of admitted aliens. But the most 
immediate need is for such means of applying proper exclusion 
tests as will really exclude.” 
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THE NEW LABOR PARTY 


BOLITION OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE is the 
A first demand of the National Labor party, which recently 
held its first convention at Chicago. Other planks in 

the party platform call for nationalization of unused land, 
nationalization of the banks, disarmament, nationalization of 
all basic industries, and indorsement of the Plumb railroad 
plan. The leader of the new party, John Fitzpatrick, who en- 
gineered the steel strike, is quoted by the Montgomery Advertiser 
as saying that, whatever else the 
new party does, “it will break 
the Democratic party next year, 
and then it will break the 
Republican party afterward.” 
Which causes the Alabama paper 
to ask, a little pathetically, if- the 
former miracle should be per- 
formed, ‘“‘would not labor show 
itself singularly ungrateful to the 
Democratic party?” That the 
convention was called as an open 
challenge to the leadership of 
Samuel Gompers is asserted by 
numerous newspapers, particu- 
larly the Buffalo Evening News, 
which believes it will be the 
first business of the Labor party 
“to try to wreck the American 
Federation of Labor.”” These 
opinions are strengthened by the 
report that the Federation was 
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rective influence on ‘the present political situation.” ‘‘Fitz- 
patrick is a long way from the White House,’’ predicts the New 
York Times; ‘‘the Labor party will add a little bit.to the compli- 
cation of political campaigns,” thinks the Raleigh News and 
Observer; ‘‘it will serve as a safety-valve on the body politic”; 
agrees the Nashville Tennessean, and the Minneapolis Journal 
alines itself with other newspapers in forecasting a thorny path 
for the Labor party to tread. 

A résumé of the fundamental principles of the party embodied 
in the resolutions adopted is given by the Boston Herald: 


“The abolition of the United 
States Senate; the election of 
Federal judges by popular vote 
for four-year terms; an éight- 
hour working day and a forty- 
four-hour working week as the 
maximum for men and women; 
the banking of the country to 
be owned and operated by the 
Government; the incomes of in- 
dividuals to be limited by law; 
nationalization of unused land; 
the adoption of the national in- 
itiative, referendum, and recall; 
the immediate release of all polti- 
ical and industrial prisoners; 
the nationalization of all public 
utilities and all basic industries; 
repeal of the Espionage Law 
and all other repressive statutes 
passed during .the war; con- 
demnation of universal military 
training and conscription, and 
condemnation of the Peace 
Treaty and Covenant of Nations 
as at present drafted.” 








not represented at the conven- 
tion; nor were the Socialists, or 
the Non-partizan League, strong 
in the Dakotas and in Minnesota. Defections from the ranks 
to the extent of half the number of delegates is reported by 
the Chicago Tribune, and the tonvention came to a sudden 
close Tuesday night. The original program, as published in 
The New Majority, official organ of the Labor party, called 
for the final session and the adoption of the- platform by Sat- 
urday night. According to the New York Tribune: 


“There are 112 international unions in the United States and 
Canada that make up the American Federation of Labor, and 
twelve international unions not affiliated. Not one of these 
124 international unions was represented by delegates, a perusal 
of the list shows, altho sixteen have headquarters in Chicago.” 


Governor Frazier, of North Dakota, leader of the Non-partizan 
League, who is reported to have been seriously considered as the 
first presidential nominee of the new party, withdrew with other 
League delegates early in the convention, as did other farmer 
delegates from different sections of the country, because of the 
convention’s desire for nationalization of unused land. The 
attitude of the farmers in the present situation is understood 
to have been made plain in a speech by the master of the National 
Grange recently, in which he said: 

“There is to-day too much tendency among our people to class 
endeavor, class thinking, class legislation. The interest of the 


nation demands the destruction of such unworthy ideas, whether 
they be hoisted by a labor-union or by a group of farmers.”’ 


“The American people are often complacent, and sometimes 
gullible,” says the Peoria Transcript, ‘‘but when aroused they 
resent class government.’ It is to the narrowness of the appeal 
that many newspapers attribute what they term the failure 
of the Chicago convention, whereas, thinks the Detroit News, 
“the introduction of a virile, aggressive political party with a 
platform making general appeal would have a wholesome cor- 
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As to the motives of its pro-“ 


moters and the convention itself, 
the Nashville Tennessean says: 


“There is no reason why we should become excited over this 
movement. It is a symptom of the industrial unrest from which 
we are rapidly passing. The ideals which animate its sponsors 
will be dead within a year, and with the return of prewar pros- 
perity there will be no cause for the body’s existence.” 


A facetious editorial in the Lowell Courier-Citizen voices the 
prediction that— 


‘*With the final election of a President and Vice-President by 
the new National Labor party, we shall no doubt have the en- 
livening spectacle of a chief magistracy which refuses to permit it- 
self to be overworked. A President who will throw down the 
fountain pen when the White House whistle blows at 5:30 and a 
Vice-President who will adjourn the Senate at the expiration of 
seven hours—or may we hope for a five-hour day?—will be a 
glorious relief from the long line of statesmen, from Washington 
to Wilson, who have worked whatever hours the job demanded.” 


‘‘On some questions, like prohibition,”’ notes the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, ‘‘city and country delegates appeared to be divided,” 
and the Boston Herald remarks of this and other questions which 
came up at the convention: 


“The convention was staggered by the prohibition question, 
and finally decided to leave it alone—a decision which was re- 
sented by a number of ‘wet’ delegates, who withdrew from the 
convention because of it. The declaration in favor of the national- 
ization of public utilities and basic industries was supplemented 
by a resolution definitely declaring in favor of the Plumb plan 
for the government ownership of railroads. Radical as some of 
these declarations were, the convention voted down resolutions 
calling for the establishment of a Soviet government in the 
United States, and recommending the abolition of the United 
States Supreme Court.” 


Labor’s side of the question is best presented by the Cleveland 
Citizen, the New York Call, and The New Majority (Chicago). 
According to a special dispatch to The Call, the object of the party 
is stated to be “release from the grind of poverty, capitalism’s 





































ownership of the Government, and slavery to the profiteers 
‘in order to form a more perfect Government and to make the 
common defense against political, social, and industrial au- 
tocracy.’”” Of the convention, the reasons for holding it, and 
the aims of the Labor party, The Citizen comments as follows: 


“As was to have been expected, and.as was discounted in 
advance, the daily ‘news’ papers were unable to understand the 
significance of the gathering and were prepared to ignore or be- 
little it, but when the magnitude of the meeting began to dawn 
upon the ‘molders of public opinion’ they changed their tactics 
somewhat and profest to see factional wranglings and in- 
cipient bolts—and there were in reality no such occurrences. 

‘Those who assembled at Chicago burned their bridges behind 
them and inaugurated a campaign that will: not end until the 
Labor party is in complete control of the machinery of Govern- 
ment and incorporates its principles into the laws of the 
land.” 

The New York Call, in a headline mentioning the ‘‘duped 
masses,” and specifically asserting that the formation of the 
Labor party “brings specter of retribution before oppressive 
politicians,” maintains in a special Washington dispatch that there 
is a possibility of a political alliance of the ‘‘ persecuted minority 
groups” of the United States to ‘‘defend their common rights,” 
and that this possibility has caused a reaction “‘born of fear and 
a guilty conscience” among Republican and Democratic leaders 
alike. That dissension will be created in the ranks of the 
Socialists, Non-Partizan Leaguers, and Labor partyites is charged 
by the Call’s correspondent, who instances the recent exposé of 
the coal operators by former Secretary McAdoo. Declares The 
Call: 

“All that McAdoo said about 2,000 per cent. dividends on 
‘patriotic’ coal he has known for a year or more. He was 
silent during all prior negotiations between miners and operators. 
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He was silent during the crisis which produced the Anderson 
injunction. 

‘“McAdoo will have imitators aplenty.during the near future. 
Congress is full of men whose political life depends on the good 
will or tolerance of those who work for wages. The shift of a 
thousand votes would cast half of them into oblivion. 

“During the next few months all the wiles of monopolized 
capital and its servants will be exerted to spread disruption among 
the persecuted factions. Threats and cajolery will alternate in 
the columns of owned press and paid platform. Suspicion and 
dissension will be sown with a lavish hand.” 


The New Majority, which, besides being the Labor party’s 
official organ, was “right on the ground” at the convention, 
sends the following in response to a telegram asking for editorial 
comment on the new party: 


“It may not elect a President in 1920. This looks like a 
Republican year.; But with the Democrats out of the way it 
should organize in four years so effectively that it can capture 
the Government of the United States for the workers of factory 
and farm in 1924, by the peaceful process of storming the ballot- 
box. It should send a few members to Congress at the coming 
election. It should capture State and local governments in 
many localities within the next two years. 

“This much is sure. The temper of the big convention could 
not be misinterpreted. The workers are through with the old 
parties. The Republican party always has been the party of 
hateful, merciless exploitation of the wage-earners, both organized 
and unorganized. The Democratic party within the last few 
weeks has shown how far it will go te grind its heel into the face 
of the worker when the bosses of big business crack the whip. 

‘Labor, organized and unorganized, labor of the farm as well 
as of the shop, has leapt to the fray for political war to the death 
with the crooks who rule this country by subsidizing its two old 
political parties in order that they may maintain their iron rule 
of industry and commerce from which they gorge themselves 
with profits that they can not spend, consigning the workers to 
poverty.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


One. ton of coal in the woodshed is worth nine in the mines.— Wall Sireet 
Journal. 

A DECLINE of prices will bring a decline in prices.—Greenville (S. C.) 
Piedmont. 

GERMANY’s trouble is a shortage of butter fats, while ours is a deficiency 
of elbow grease.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

WANTED: Something that will sharpen American wits so they will 
cut the cost of living.—Minneapolis 


PURCHASER of Vienna kronen will soon owe himself money.— Wall Street 
Journal. 

As we understand it, the Government is going to lower the price of sugar 
a little higher.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

A FINANCIER is one who can keep up both the auto and the mortgage 
that got it.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

THE buck should be included in that list of things passed at the special 

session of Congress.—Indianapolis Star. 





Tribune. 

WITH eggs at $1.02 a dozen wholesale, 
the goose that lays golden eggs is losing 
a little of her prestige.—Wall Sireet 
Journal. 

THERE is talk of Wood for President 
and Cole for Governor. Wood-Cole— 
that ought to make a hot campaign.— 
Columbus Dispatch. 

THe Government continues to give 
plenty of rope to the Reds, but it is 
not bestowed in the right place or man- 
ner.—Columbia Record. 

You can now buy four German marks 
for a dime, but if you have 10 cents 
to spend that way you had better save 
it.—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 

Tue hunger-strike of the Reds on 
Ellis Island shows that the boys are in 
training to get along when they get 
home.—New York Tribune. 

A PROFITEER is a man that can take 
your hat and coat and explain it so 
nicely that you give him your watch 
and chain.—Garment News. 


Ir neither President nor Senate will 
retreat from present positions on the 
Treaty, we shall have to re-treat with 
the Powers.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

AT no time have we been a harsh critic 
of Dr. Garfield, but since he took charge 
of the strike in his earnest and well- 








THE heart of the world may be 
broken, but its lungs appear to be in 
fairly good working order.—Buffalo 
Commercial. 

OncE it was difficult to distinguish 
between a luxury and a necessity, but 
it isn’t now. Anything you buy isa 
luxury.—Beloit News. 

IF it meant what its name implies a 
national labor party would be the one 
big thing the country needs.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

ONE of the strangest things in this 
world is how often a girl can powder 
her nose without getting chalk in her 
lungs.—Indianapolis News. 

THE Sultan of Turkey is going to 
dispense with some of his wives. Well, 
that’s one way of getting himself nearer 
to a peace status.—Columbia Record. 


“In old Babylonia,”” we are told, 
“they didn’t print their literature, they 
baked it.’ Over here and nowadays, 
as arule, we roast it.—Nashville Banner. 


THe Germans are reported to be 
picking out those responsible for the 
war. About the only practical mode of 
procedure, it seems to us, would be to 
draw lots for it.—Manila Bulletin. 

Tue general situation seems to be 
pretty well summed up in the con- 
fession of an Atchison negro: “I sleeps 








meaning way we have deemed it best Protected by George Matthew Adams. 


to begin sifting the ashes. — Grand 
Rapids Press. 





A REMINDER. 
—Morris in the Helena Independent. 


well, and I eats well, but somehow I 
has no desiah to work.’”’—Kansas City 
Star. 
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TURKEY AT THE COMING PEACE CONFERENCE 


HE LABYRINTH OF ORIENTAL GUILE and prac- 

tise which must be threaded by the Allied Powers in order 

to reach a settlement with Turkey that will really mean 
peace in Europe is given as one reason why there is to be a second 
Peace Conference in London between the middle and last of 
January. No history of the war can be complete without the 
story of the peace agreement with this ancient and once-dreaded 
Empire, and some European papers warn the Western peoples 
of the necessity to make such a peace that Turkey will no longer 
be the menace it has been for so long to the equilibrium of Europe. 
Some deplore the delay because it 


From Sivas, Asiatic Turkey, press dispatches bring an inter- 
view with Mustafa Kemal, who states the object of his party as 
follows: 


“The Nationalists recognize the necessity of the aid of an 
impartial and benevolent foreign country. It is our aim to secure 
the development of Turkey as she stood at the time of the armis- 
tice. We have no expansionist plans. It is our conviction that 
Turkey can be made rich and prosperous if we get a good Gov- 
ernment. Our Government has been weakened through foreign 
interference and intrigues. 

“After all our experience we are sure that America is the only 

country able to help us. We 





has given time for the rise of 
the Nationalist party led by 
Mustafa Kemal, a revolutionary 
movement so strong as to be 
able to dictate to Constantinople 
that the Turkish delegates to 
the new Peace Conference “shall 
be chosen, not as previously, 
from among incompetent or in- 
capable persons, but from among 
those who have acquired national 
confidence and esteem.” In a! 
glance backward at Turkey’s 
relations with the Allies, the 
equable Manchester Guardian 
notes that in October, 1918, 
Turkey accepted an armistice 
which did not involve any im- 
mediate occupation of Turkish 
territory, tho it provided for a 
possible one in the future. But 
it is recalled that— 








“In February, and on several 





guarantee that no new Turkish 
violences against the Armenians 
shall take place. 

“It is not true that we are 
working with Enver Pasha (former 
War Minister). We believe that 
his policies injured Turkey. We 
do not know his whereabouts, 
but it is rumored that he is 
with the Russian Bolsheviki. I 
saw a letter in which he stated 
that he was going to form a new 
independent Moslem Govern- 
ment, possibly at Azerbaijan. 

“Tt is not true that the Na- 
tionalists, supported by Angla> 
French capitalists, are seeking to 
preserve their investments in 
Turkey. British money has been 
sent here to destroy Turkey. 
We are aware that the British 
gave £150,000 to Adeel Bey, 
former president of the Associa- 
tion of Turkish Friends in En- 
gland, £200,000 to the Governor 
of Konieh, and perhaps a larger 
sum to the Governor of Angoria.”’ 





A British comment, that may 








later occasions, our forces occu- 
pied various places in the south 
and north of Asia Minor, in 
addition to a more extensive . 
eccupation of Armenia. In the °* some 
first days of April the Italians 

landed at Adalia, and hastened to announce that this was but 
‘a point of departure.’ About the middle of May the Supreme 
Council authorized the Greeks to take possession of Smyrna, 
and they have since taken charge of much of the surrounding 
territory. These sporadic and somewhat arbitrary measures of 
occupation were bound to cause some exasperation and to under- 
mine the authority of the Government in Constantinople. The 
latter, therefore, dispatched to Paris a delegation to ask the 
Allies to treat it more gently. After a sojourn of several weeks 
it was conveyed to the delegation that its presence at the seat 
of the Conference was superfluous. Diplomacy having failed, 
Turkish elements in Asia Minor organized a Nationalist move- 
ment to recover the independence and integrity of the country.” 


This movement has made remarkable progress, according to 
The Guardian, which fixes its start with a conference at Erzerum 
on August 7, and we read: 


“On September 25 its forces took possession of Konia, 
and later they occupied Adabazar and Biledjik, close to 
Constantinople. ¢ An independent administration was set up in 
Asia Minor and the Porte openly defied. Since the Turkish 
Army is in sympathy with the movement, the Government had 
no possibility of stemming it, and it consequently resigned its 
authority to successors who, it is alleged, enjoy the approval 
of the Nationalist leader, Mustafa Kemal.” 


DR. SAMUEL AND HIS PATIENTS. 


Dr. SAMUEL—‘“‘ Hem! Let me see! The bandit habit and the 
massacre habit. These diseases sometimes necessitate serious 


—Border Cities Star (Windsor, Ont). 





be offered parenthetically on the 
foregoing Sivas dispatch, appears 
in a message to the London 
Times from its Constantinople 

iin correspondent, who says: _ i,» 

‘‘Mustafa Kemal’s statement that England wished to destroy 
Turkey is doubtless as ridiculous as the accusations he brings 
against certain Turkish ex-officials of having accepted colossal 
British bribes, but the bitterness that inspires them is clear. 
Their publication confirms the belief that whatever the opinions 
of the never-consulted Turkish peasant or moderate parties 
may be, the fighting organization of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, or Nationalist—the name matters little when the 
motive force is the same—will not hear of a British mandate. 
The discovery may shock simple souls who swallow oriental 
compliment without the salt of skepticism, but it is highly 
salutary.” 

The Paris Temps assumes that some people who learn of the 
accord between the Nationalist insurgents and the Govern- 
ment of Constantinople may be amazed that the “Sick Man 
of Europe should show so much life.” They perhaps exclaim 
in surprize or indignation that “the young Turks” are coming 
back, but they would do better to reread history and realize 
‘“‘that there is nothing new under the sun and that the Turks 
of to-day are not so young.” This organ of the French Govern- 
ment then relates some famous instances of the sinuosity of 
Turkish diplomacy, and remarks that from one century to 
another ‘‘the portraits of the augurs who have discust the fate 
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ef Turkey can not look at one another without laughing.” But 
in graver mood, Le Temps proceeds; 


** As in the West, so in the East, too much blood has been shed. 
There can be no question now, ean there, of a European crusade 
against the Nationalist Turks from Ismid to Van, from Mersine 
to Erzerum? Nor must it happen that the Turks, under pre- 
text of suppressing foreign intervention, put to flight or ex- 
terminate the Armenians and the Greeks. In short, the ques- 
tion of the Orient must not be the cause of continuing irritation 
among the Allies. The peace of the world, the welfare of the 
Christian populations in Turkey, the solidarity of the Allies— 
all demand that a just and wise peace with 
the Turks be promptly concluded. 

“This peace should conserve Turkey 
from Adrianople to the Taurus and to the 
Persian frontier. It should insure the 
freedom of the Dardanelles by entrusting 
them to an internat‘onal commission re- 
sponsible to the League of Nations and 
it should have not only authority for 
technical administration of the Straits, 
but also police and political powers. This 
peace should leave the Sultan in posses- 
sion of his station as an independent 
sovereign, and he thus would remain the 
Calif of the Mussulmans, who would 
recognize his spiritual authority. It 
should allow Constantinople to remain 
as Turkey’s capital, because Turkey 
without Constantinople would be only a 
headless body destined to become a 
foreign protectorate or a Balkanized 
state. Such a peace should also reenforce 
and develop the international organiza- 
tions which have already done such good 
work in Turkey and are necessary to its 
reconstruction. 

*“'This is an outline of a solution of the 
Turkish problem. It is undoubtedly in- 
complete, but we shall not attempt to 
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occupied by foreigners who had never declared war on them,” 
and he is further quoted as follows: 


“The name of Smyrna echoes in our far provinces and is 
written in the depths of our hearts as an injury and a menace 
that neither my people nor I myself can accept. The occupa- 
tion of Smyrna by the Greeks, followed by the news that towns 
and territory strictly Turkish in the western part of the Empire 
should be taken from us, provoked fierce resentment among our 
subjects. Yet it must not happen that the sanctity of our cause 
be tarnished by. the mistaken methods of the injured. It is our 
patriotic care to restore order. and peace, and we desire, while 

holding our subjects in obedience, to de- 
fend their independence and our own. 
From the Peace Conference we expect 
terms of justice and we demand them 
“by reason, by equity, by the indestructi- 
ble forces of right.’’ 





UNCLE SAM THROUGH 
JAPANESE SPECTACLES 


EWILDERED AS USUAL about 
B America’s attitude, the man in 

the street in Japan is now irri- 
tated as well, it seems, and is beginning 
“seriously to turn over in his mind 
whether Ameriea really means to fight 
Japan.” The attitude of certain Ameri- 
ean Senators toward his country, es- 
pecially as shown in the Shantung 
question, has started the puzzled ire of 
the average Japanese, who knows that if 
there is ever a fight between the two 
countries, it will be an unequalone. But 
he is not afraid, The Herald of Asia avers, 
because he is convinced that ‘even if de- 





complete it or fill in the lines that are 
lacking. For to-day we shall simply 
note that it seems to conform to the in- 
terests of France and her wishes.”’ 


Another French suggestion of weight 
appears in the conservative Paris Journal des Débats, which 
says that the Allied and Associated Powers must assimilate 
three fundamental ideas about Turkey. These are: 


“First, the Turks are absolutely incapable of governing them- 
selves and of governing other peoples, except by violence. 

“Secondly, the collective and individual interest of the 
Christian Powers requires that they so understand each other 
that they can institute a control which may be collective here 
and individual there. 

“Thirdly, it is to the interest of the Turks themselves and of 
their friends that they accept such control. If the Christian 
Powers persist in the ancient game of ruse and intrigue, . they 
will finally be laughed at by the Turks, and Turkey for long 
years will suffer an agony whose convulsions will shake all 
Europe.” 

The highest utterance on Turkey perhaps is that of the Sultan 
Mehmed VI. The Constantinople papers quote him as saying 
to a correspondent of the Journal des Débats: 


again every time.” 


“Our painful position is evident. A handful of traitors led 
us into the war. The harm they did the country is now known 
to all. We are to-day in a difficult situation. We hope the 
Allies will not fail to respect our honor and independence on 
our own soil. As to the Moslem element of the population, how 
ean it longer be held deprived of security materially and morally 
in its rightful claims? I do not forget that I am the son of 
Sultan Abdul Medjid, who of the imperial house to which I 
belong conspicuously stood for a liberty-respecting policy to- 
ward Christians. As I am of the school of the ruler who was a 
lover of Europe and of the civilization of the West, I shall re- 
spect those covenants which find expression in the word liberty, 
faithful to God and to all men.” 


The Sultan said further that in utter contradiction to the terms 
of the armistice, the Turks saw their territory ‘“‘invaded and 


THE SULTAN REMAINS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
“They may kick me as they like, but I bob up Fortunately, this journal notes, the 





feated, Japan would never be subjugated.” 


better-informed Japanese are able to help 
their countrymen toward a correct con- 
ception of America and warn them of the folly and danger of hasty 
conclusions. Among such informants is Mr. Tetsu Idzumi, who 
questions in the Gwaiko Jiho (‘‘ Diplomatic Review”) whether the 
bulk of the American people are as antagonistic to Japan as they 
are friendly to China. Evidently an impression that they are 
exists in Japan, and the purpose of Mr. Idzumi would seem to be 
to dispel it. Yet, while there are Americans who go to the length 
of saying America may fight in order to protect China, we are 
told, there are Japanese too who say that Japan must one of these 
days fight America, and Mr. Idzumi urges that “such words 
if resorted to freely, merely for party purposes, should be most 
strongly denounced as constituting a grave international crime.” 

Clearly to understand the present oriental policy of America, 
Mr. Idzumi goes on to say, one must realize that now in America 
a Presidential election ‘‘ overshadows everything else,” for ‘‘every- 
thing, foreign relations, domestic affairs, one and all, are sacrificed 
on the altar of a party campaign every cyclic ycar, and that year 
is approaching.”” So in the matter of Shangtung the Republi- 
cans have “heaped calumnies of every imaginable sort on 
Japan,” to “hurt Mr. Wilson rather than Japan.’’ We read 
then: 


—Amsterdammer. 


“The unfortunate thing, in so far as Japan is concerned, is 
that these Republican Senators find not a few points which make 
it very convenient for them to make a scapegoat of Japan, such 
as the charge of aggressive militarism and bureaucracy, which in 
the minds of many Americans are inseparable from Japan, and 
also the Chino-Japanese negotiations of 1915, which to most 
Americans appeared to be an act of bulldozing the weak by the 
strong. And what they aim at is to make it appear that the 
President is trying to support rapacious Japan against the 
wronged and helpless China.” 
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THE PEACE QUEUE. 


Austria (to Germany)—‘ Get a move on!”’ 
BuLGARIA—“ It's no good haggling: we've all got to have it." 
TuRKEY—"“ Well, I’m last, and I don’t care how long anybody takes.” 


“THE NOBLE LADY, THE MEMBER 
FROM PLYMOUTH” 


NNOVATION MOVES SLOWLY in Britain, it is generally 
if recalled in explaining the immense wave of ‘interest raised 

by the election of Lady Astor to Parliament. Much is 
predicted for her career in the House of Commons by the en- 
thusiasts and very little by observers of grumpy tendency who 
say that the supreme issue of her Parliamentary career will be 
“what she wears and how.” As confirmation in part we hear 
from Paris that the Presse de Paris devotes a full column to 
Lady Astor, most of which treats of her American birth and of 
speculations as to whether she will wear her hat while assisting 
in the deliberations of the House of Commons. Aside from 
extreme opinion either for or against the first woman member 
to enter the British Parliament in its six centuries of existence, 
the more moderate impression gained from London dispatches 
is that she enters this famous democratic assembly with ‘the 
good wishes of the entire British nation, not unmixed with 
apprehension.””’ The party view is reflected in the tempered 
welcome of the Liberals, who were disappointed in the defeat 
of their candidate in the Plymouth by-election by the Unionist, 
Lady Astor. Frank disapproval of her election is voiced in 
certain sections of the Conservative party, where the enfranchise- 
ment of women has always been opposed and where now is fore- 
seen the grim possibility of ‘‘the invasion by women of offices 
heretofore held sacred to man.”’ The Labor press are down- 
right in their strictures on the first woman Commoner, but we 
are told that the antagonistic feeling is mutual, and that from the 
beginning Lady Astor has held the Laborites as ‘‘her bitterest 
enemies.”” A good sample of ultraconservative opinion is the 
remark of the aristocratic London Morning Post that— 


“The House of Commons must now prepare to become one 
of the curious institutions that are colloquially styled ‘Cock- 
and-Hen Clubs.’ We may, however, thank America for sup- 
plying and congratulate the House on receiving a better repre- 
sentative of feminism than the first woman member of Congress. 
We forget the latter’s name, but remember reading that she 
was an out-and-out pacifist who arose in her place in the House 
of Representatives and shed bitter tears when it became evi- 


—Punch (London). 


dent that America would go to war with Germany. Lady 
Astor will not shed tears; she will be sure to scatter laughter, 
even on the solemn occasion of making her maiden speech.” 


We are reminded that tho Lady Astor is the first woman to 
sit in the House of Commons, she is not the first woman actually 
elected to Parliament. This honor fell to Countess Markievicz, 
who, in concord with the other Sinn-Feiners elected to Parlia- 
ment, has refused to sit there. In press dispatches Countess 
Markievicz is quoted as saying: 

‘“‘T consider it scandalous that the women electors of Great 
Britain never before have returned one of their own sex to 
Parliament. When they do finally she is altogether of the 
wrong type. 

‘‘Lady Astor not only is a foreigner and a thoroughly un- 
representative woman, but she is of the aristocracy, the upper 
ten, out of touch completely with the problems and difficulties 
confronting the average woman. She is a carpetbagger.”’ 

Some good-natured gibes are flung at the new member’s 
“boudoir” in the House of Commons, which is an oak-panelled 
Jacobean room overlooking the Thames. It is situated near the 
lobby, so that the House’s woman member will not be incon- 
venienced when a division is called; and it is solemnly an- 
nounced that ‘‘a dressing-table and other appointments, never 
before seen in the House, have been installed.’”’ Lady Astor 
countered such pleasantry in good boxer fashion when she told 
a representative of the London Daily News that— 

‘“My message to women is, ‘If you want to get into Parlia- 
ment don’t be a sex candidate. They don’t want any sex rivalry 
in politics.’ . . . I intend to wear a plain tailored suit, a simple 
white shirt, a blouse, and a black hat. I shall wear nothing 
that any woman who has to live on £400 a year could not wear. 
On no account shall I put on evening dress.” 

Whole-hearted welcome to Lady Astor comes from many 
journals, among them the London Times, which says a great 
opportunity is offered to her and that her career in the House 
“will be watched with particular interest by women,” and “‘it 
is hoped that her appearance will quicken the pulses and raise 
the ideals of the whole assembly.” 


Lady Astor’s personality is more fully sketched in the depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Personal Glimpses.” 
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FOLLOWING AMERICA’S FOOTSTEPS 


EW-MADE EUROPEAN REPUBLICS modeled on 
N the American Constitution would be among the as- 

tounding sights to European statesmen of an earlier 
day if they could revisit the scenes of their earthly pilgrimage. 
This thought occurs to some who recall that once there was a 
school of critics who lived in expectation of the day when the 
federation of American States should collapse. They would gape 
also, we are told, if they could hear the President of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic say, “Our democratic republic, which has 
abandoned the old political authorities, monarchism and mili- 
tarism, will firmly rest on general moral- 


“T am not-against socialization. -But-this reform will require 
much study and discussion. The workers must not be made to 
expect too much; it is doubtful if the worker would be better 
off in the first stages of socialization than under the capitalist 
régimé; indeed, it is not impossible that he might be worse off. 
Socialization demands sacrifices not only from the capitalist, but 
also from the workman.” 

The seeond subject on which President Masaryk throws the 
light of his judgment is Socialism, which in the abnormal condi- 
tions consequent on the war faces a difficult task, and one, he says, 
that some distinguished Socialist authorities consider “absolutely 
impossible.” Socialization, we are reminded, presupposes public 
control of the whole economic life of a state, so that just as we 

ask for a state budget we must ask for a 





ity.” The American Republic was possible 
because of its great reverence for religion 
and morality, in the view of many political © 
judges, says President Masdéryk, who advises 
us that “after the pattern of the democratic 
republies, like America, we also shall aim at 
the separation of State and Church, and thus" 
free ourselves from ecclesiastical authority as 
it was built up by Austria.”” Asreported in the 
London Times, President Masaryk explains: 


“But that does not mean a loosening of 
moral bonds. On the contrary, it must 
mean a reenforcement of general morality. 
It was because the Hapsburgs misused it for 
political ends that the Church suffered a loss 
of esteem among us, and that people are dis- 
inclined to listen to moral exhortation; but 
we must not be content with a negation of 
the Church, we must not be afraid to aim at 

‘taising public morality and at producing that 

inner strength which our greatest men fear- 
lessly demanded of us. I do not hesitate to 
repeat that in the separation of Church and 
State I see also a means of strengthening 
religious authority....... 

“To meet all our tasks successfully, we 
must get rid of theold disputes with regard 
to language and nationality which so 
crippled Austria-Hungary. Our national 

epolicy will not be chauvinistic. It will loyal- 
'y recognize the national and linguistic rights 
of the racial minorities of our Republic. I 
hope that the League of Nations will contrib- 
ute to the establishment of friendly relations 
between nations and peoples. In any case, 








PRESIDENT OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, 


Professor T. G. Masaryk, who says 
the American Republic was possible 
because of its great ‘“‘reverence for 
religion and morality,’’ and that the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic is modeled 
“afterethe pattern of the democratic 
republics like America.’’ 


public balance-sheet of every enterprise in 
the state, for a budget of production, a 
budget of all necessaries. President Maséryk 
goes on to say that— 


“Marx and his followers rightly analyzed 
the anarchy of modern production: without 
the knowledge of all economic forces, with- 
out the knowledge of all production and all 
necessaries, it is impossible to initiate suc- 
cessful socialization. 

“Moreover, socialization is not possible if 
the masses of the workers do not try to under- 
stand the whole process of production and 
distribution. It is not enough to force the so- 
called bourgeois to socialization by means of 
dictatorship; no violence is ever beneficial, 
and that applies not only to political violence, 
but to economic and social violence as well. 
Socialization is not only a- matter of the 
workers taking part in the administration of 
industrial concerns. It is a matter of creat- 
ing new undertakings, or, at any rate, of 
competing and effectively transforming all 
undertakings. 

‘For production needs a spirit of enter- 
prise, which is the more necessary while all 
states, all Europe, is impoverished by the 
war. When I say spirit of enterprtse I do 
not mean speculation and hyperspeculation, 
but that creative spirit of enterprise, that 
inventiveness, that ingenious utilizing of 
given conditions that results in the creation 
of new wealth. It is not a matter, so to say, 
of the socialism. of distribution, but of 
socialism of production.” 





President Masaryk does not mean to sug- 





it must be -the aim’ of our policy to bring 
about national tolerance; nay, more, in our 
Republic racial minorities will be able to live their national life 
undisturbed.” 

_ The occasion of President Masdryk’s address to the Czecho- 
Slovak Assembly was the national festival of the Republic on 
October 28, and he exprest himself then on two other topics in 
everybody’s mind. The first of these is Russia’s ‘‘so-called 
Bolshevism,”’ of which he remarks: 


“TI went through the Bolshevik revolution in Russia and ob- 
served it very closely. Lenine calls his Communistic program true 
Marxism; but he appeals to Marxism which was abandoned by 
Marx himself. The Bolshevism of Lenine is really much more 
revolutionary anarchism or syndicalism rather than socialism. 
Marx looked for a higher stage of both economic and cultural 
development; Lenine and his followers represent the economic 
and social primitivism of the illiterate Russian muzhik. 

“As a matter of principle, I consider Bolshevik Communism 
an impossibility. 

“The political and tactical question of intervention is quite a 
different one. I was, and am, against intervention in Russia and 
in Hungary. Russia is passing through a serious crisis, caused 
by centuries of evolution, and every nation must help itself in a 
like crisis. A military barrier formed by the smaller neighboring 
states will not avail against Russian Bolshevism; Bolshevism must 
be overcome morally, by soc?-1 rcforms and by political education. 

“T reckon with the fall of Colshevism. But from its fall we 
must not derive arguments for reaction. 


gest that the workers lack enterprise and 
creativeness or that the bourgeoisie possess it in superabundance. 
On the contrary, professing candor with both sides, he claims that 
“‘a portion of our bourgeoisie seems to me to suffer from a lack of 
just this spirit of enterprise,’ and he adds: 


‘Under the conditions of universal competition we must 
abandon our inherited economic pettiness. A really energetic 
bourgeoisie will come to an understanding with intelligent, enter- 
prising workers. In modern history I was always surprized at 
the behavior of hereditary aristocracy. And it often seems to 
me as if the modern bourgeoisie, the so-called capitalist, followed 
in the footsteps of the old aristocracy. We can apply here the 
words of the old philosopher, ‘Fate leads-him who will be led, 
and drags him who will not.’ I look upon the task of socializa- 
tion, not only as an economic, but also as a moral postulate. 
I do not believe it is a matter of mere materialism; at any rate, 
I can put up with the materialism of the hungry more easily 
than with that of the overfed. 

“IT will not give a detailed program of socialization, that is the 
task of the Government, the Parliament, and the representatives 
of the workers and employers. But it is important that we should 
realize the tendencies of the time and the spirit from which social 
reforms must be born. It was pointed out in the National As- 
sembly not long ago that during the short existence of our Re- 
public many valuable social reforms had been attained without 
bloodshed. I think that all parties should take it for their 
watchword; far-reaching social reforms without bloodshed.” 
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‘ duction, Professor Millikan has in mind, 




















SCIENCE ~AND~INVENTION 

















SCIENCE’S JOB TO HELP THE WORKERS 


seen by Prof. R. A. Millikan, of the University of 
Chicago, is to make possible the increase of production 
without incommoding the worker. We are noted {in this coun- 
try for our large production, which is two to five times as great, 
per worker, as in European countries. At 


T= BUSINESS OF SCIENCE at the present time, as 


accomplishment which has been created here, and partly, tho 
not wholly, in our use of labor-saving machinery. But it is the 
fact and the obvious consequence of it in the increased oppor- 
tunity and well-being of the average man to which I would here 
call attention. How unimaginable, then, the stupidity and how 
pathetic the blundering of that large class of labor-leaders who 
are endeavoring to improve the conditions - 





the same time our distribution of wealth is 
more uneven. It is a mistake, however, 
Professor Millikan argues, for the workman 
to conclude that he would benefit greatly by 
a more equal distribution. Such a leveling 
down would not increase laborers’ incomes 
by more than 10 per cent. The greater 
prosperity of the American laborer, Pro- 
fessor Millikan believes, is due solely to his 
ability to produce more, and increase in his 
prosperity is conditioned on further improve- 
ment of that ability. In telling science that 
its job is to devise ways of increasing pro- 


therefore, the improvement of. the working- 
man’s condition. He says, during the course 
of a lecture on “‘The New Opportunity in 
Science,”” printed as a leading article in 
Science (New York): 


“It goes without saying that it is im- 
possible to distribute more than is created, 
and where the wealth is once created there 
is no little evidence that natural processes 
in the long run do a good deal, at least in 
democratic countries, toward producing a 
more or less reasonable distribution. The 
inequalities and injustices which strike the 
eye are of much less general significance 
than the superficial observer realizes. A 
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SCIENCE CAN BRING US PLENTY, 
Says Professor Millikan, of Chicago 
University, by telling us how to 

increase production: 


of labor by limiting production. Such efforts 
ean only bring disaster. If successful, fhey 
merely result in robbing one class at the 
expense of another, and the robbed class is, 
in general, the one which is already least 
favorably situated. 

“‘However important, then, the problems 
of distribution may be, there can be no un- 
certainty about the even greater importance 
of the problems of production. One little 
new advance like the discovery of ductile 
tungsten, which makes electric light one- 
third as expensive as it was before, is a 
larger contribution to human well-being than 
all kinds of changes in the social order. The 
man who finds a way to harvest his hay so 
as to make a given plot of ground feed twice 
as many cattle as it did before, has contrib- 
uted immeasurably to human welfare. So 
has the biologist who shows mankind how 
to defeat the law-of Malthus and to propa- 
gate rationally instead of in accordance with 
the law of the jungle.. Or, again, the pure 
scientists who for ten years worked out the 
properties of discharges of negative elec- 
tricity through highly exhausted. bulbs and 
so made possible the use of pure electron 
discharges in multiplying enormously the 
possibilities of telephonic ahd telegraphic 
communication—the corner-stone of inter- 
national good will—have made their lives 
count for humanity as very few political or 
social reformers have ever been able to do. 
These are the sort of opportunities which lie 








progressive economist told me the other day 
that I was probably making an overestimate 
when I stated that a complete leveling of all incomes in 
the United States might possibly increase the income of the 
average worker by 10 per cent.’ I am informed by one who 
is in position to know the facts that such a complete leveling 
in the telephone industry, for example, could not increase the 
average income of the wage-earner by more than 2 or 3 per cent., 
and I have been given, from what I consider fairly reliable 
sources, about the same figures for the steel industry. It is 
probable that the total possibilities of improvement of condi- 
tions through changes in distribution are very limited, while 
possibilities of improvement through increase in production are 
incalculable. But whether rough figures and estimates like the 
foregoing have any value or not, this much may be set down as 
certain. The present distress in Europe is not due to bad 
distribution, but simply to lack of production. Equally certain 
it is that no one who visited Europe frequently before the war 
and came back to this country, as I have often done, with the 
observation that here one finds in comparison with Europe large 
comfort, large intelligence, large well-being in the case of the 
average man, will claim that the prosperity and comfort of the 
average American citizen as compared with his. European brother 
is due to a better mode of wealth-distribution which is in use in 
this country. Our crities claim that we have the worst system 
of distribution in the world, since it is here that the great for- 
tunes are piled up. There can be no question that the better 
wage and the greater prosperity of the American workman are 
due primarily, if not wholly, to the fact that the American work- 
man in every line of industry actually produces from two to 
five times as much per man-hour as does his European brother. 
The reasons for this fact need not concern us here. They lie 
partly, no doubt, in our national resources, partly in a spirit of 


before the young man who is now choosing 
his lifework in science, and jpcomparable 
opportunities they are. 

“‘Tmagine a country which is made up of hills and valleys 
and in which the valleys often become flooded so as to drown 
out the valley-dweilers. A part of the people of this country 
set to work to level down the hills and fill in the valleys so that all 
the inhabitants may live in safety. These are the political 
and social reformers. And another part, without attempting 
to interfere with the topography, set themselves the task of 
raising the whole level of the land or lowering the level of the 
water so that the danger of floods is altogether gone. These are 
the creators of new wealth, the scientists and engineers. Both 
groups are needful to progress, but I suspect that the second 
group is less likely to make costly mistakes and more likely to 
accomplish useful results than is the first group. Neither group, 
however, should slacken its effort.” 


If we are to ask this of science, however, Professor Millikan 
says, we must assure a sufficient crop of scientific workers and 
favorable conditions under which they may work. This means 
not only ample facilities for instruction, but endowed laboratories 
for research. He says: 


“One of the most urgent needs, then, of America to-day is for 
the development in connection with five or six American uni- 
versities of great research institutes in the natural sciences, such 
as do not exist at all to-day, institutes in which there will be as 
many able investigators devoting two-thirds of their time and 
energy to research as are now found in the detached research 
institutions like those of the Carnegie Institution and the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, or the research laboratories 
of the Western Electric, General Electric, and the Westinghouse 
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THE BATTLE IS ON. 
Fighting the little organisms with a cement barrage. 











CEMENT FORTIFICATIONS 
Which have held the fort since 1915. 











companies. We have developed in the United States a highly 
patriotic and highly intelligent public sentiment which stimu- 
lates men of wealth and power to devote themselves and: their 
fortunes to great public enterprises. The great opportunity in 
science, then, for the man who wishes to invest his funds where 
they will count most for his country and his race lies in the 
endowment of research chairs, or, better, semiresearch chairs, 
in a few suitably chosen educational institutions. Such monu- 
ments ought to be infinitely more attractive than those of 
brick and stone. Such a chair endowed in such a way as to 
attract the ablest men whom we develop and filled continuously 
by fertile men will yield bigger returns to the donor and to the 
world than any other investment which can be made. Therein 
lies the greatest opportunity which America offers to the phil- 
anthropist to-day.” 





CEMENT-GUNS TO FIGHT SEA-PESTS 


sk: PILING OF THE WATER-FRONT TRESTLE on 
the Bellingham Division of the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light, and Power Company has been given a coat of 
cement to strengthen it and prevent its destruction by salt- 
water organisms. We are told by Harry B. Sewall, in an article 
contributed’ to The Stone & Webster Journal (Boston), that 
the form of cement used was that known as “gunite,’’ because 
it is squirted from a so-called ‘“‘cement-gun.”’ A train of three 
flat cars was assembled for the work, carrying first the bin for 
the sand and the sacks of cement; then the boxed-in motor for 
the mixer; further on the cement-gun itself. The second car 
contains the motor-driven air-compressor and fresh-water re- 
servoir and water-pressure tank. We read: 


“Tt takes about eight men to handle the outfit, including the 
motorman and conductor of the train. The motorman handles 
the sand and the conductor operates the cement-gun. Two 
men are needed to place the sand and cement in the mixer, with 
one part of cement and three parts of sand, and one man takes 
the mixture away from the mixer and places it in the gun, one 
man being used to operate the gun itself. One other man is 
needed to look out for the machinery and as a helper. On 
account of the condition of the bed of the Sound, which often- 
tines is from one to two feet deep, three men are needed on the 
ground to handle the hose and nozle. 

“The nozle itself is not difficult to handle, except that it is 
very tiresome work, and it is necessary to change nozle men 
frequently. 

“The mixture is placed in the upper cylinder of the gun, the 
valve closed, air let into the cylinder valve open to the lower 
cylinder, and the mixture drops into this cylinder by gravity, 
the valve again being closed, and it is then fed into the hose at 
twenty-eight pounds pressure by a small air-motor. 

“Tt is interesting to know that the hose is made with a soft 
rubber lining and will expand, but shows no erosion from the 





sharp sand which is forced through in dryform. The other hose 
carries the water to the nozle at a pressure of thirty-eight pounds 
and the two are mixed at the nozle. The theory is thatthe 
cement and sand mixture strikes the pile first and is driven in 
under pressure, and as the other particles of cement and sand are 


forced on top of this, driven in further with a certain rebounding, 


action of the sand, which loses about twenty-five per cent. of it, 
none of the cement, however, being wasted. The mixture can 
be brought up very rapidly, and it is claimed by the makers that 
a flat surface seven by ten feet can be covered by two inches of 
cement in an hour. - In using it in this way it is advisable to use 
some sort of reenforcing, such as metal lath or chicken wire.” 


Many of the piles were concreted around the base in 1915, 
and while the greater part of this work has stood, some of it 
had to be replaced. The difficulty was not so much with its 
permanency as in the fact that the Limnoria, a small boring crus- 
tacean, works up to high-water mark, and similar reenforcing 
to a point above this mark would have been very expensive, 
Mr. Sewail goes on: 


**Considerable work was done on the piling the early part of 
the season by adzing off the portion attacked by the Limnoria, 
with the expectation of painting with cement mixed with the 
use of a brush. This was tried last year and was fairly satis- 
factory, altho some of this very thin coating cracked off, prob- 
ably due to the fact that it was not imbedded in the pile the same 
as is the case with the present operation. 

“In guniting the piles this time we have put on the material 
varying in thickness from a heavy coat of paint to eight inches, 
depending upon the condition of the pile itself. Where there 
were any large holes in the piling which had been eaten out by 
the Limnoria, chicken wire reenforcement was tacked on and the 
piling brought up to its original size. All piling has also been 
treated to a point just above the high-water mark, or as high as 
the piling has been affected. 

“So far the work appears to be permanent after having set 
for about seven days, and it is almost impossible to break off 
the thinnest concrete coat with a hammer, and then only after 
continuous pounding. We might mention that this gunite is 
absolutely impervious to water and differs from concrete in 
density, every void having been filled. 

“The work that we have done has been necessarily slow on 
account of the condition of the tides and the necessity of clear- 
ing passenger- and freight-trains. Had we known of this method 
of treating piling we should not have expended any money dur 
ing the early part of the season in adzing the piling, as the action 
of this mixture under high pressure on the affected piling kills 
all of the Limnoria, and, if anything, adds to the permanency of 
the coating by the honeycombed condition of the piling. 

“The length of time necessary to treat each pile varies very 
considerably on account of the length and condition of the 
piles. The best record was the treating of seventy-two piles in 
seventy-five minutes, altho these were the shorter piling and 
least affected. ...... 

“If this work which we have done this year should prove as 
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suecessful as we think it will, every dollar spent will be worth many 
dollars to the company, and the life of the trestle will be increased 
from 400 to 500 per cent., and possibly more than that.” 


HOW .WE CATCH COLD 
S = IT-HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED that a ‘common 





cold’”” is an infection, physicians have talked with some 

caution about a man’s ‘“‘catching’’ cold all by himself. 
Must not a cold result from contact with an infected person? 
That it may so result we all know. But how about those who 
eatcli cold by getting their feet wet or by sitting in a draft? 
There have been doctors so bold as to deny this origin, despite 
the millions of victims who are ready to testify to its existence. 
It seems now to be generally acknowledged that the malady 


. in this case is due to bacteria already present in the-bedy in a 


quiescent and relatively harmless state, which are either stimu- 
lated in some way or- find decreased resis- 
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equilibrium” as above suggested? The experimenters appar- 
ently are not certain, but they mention several possibilities, 
among which are that it is done by decreasing the respiration 
of the cells, by retarding’ the removal of waste products, or by 
decreasing’ the local supply of ‘the “antibodies” that determine 
immunity. é‘ 





A NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR SUGAR 


ALT-SUGAR SIRUP is a brand-new sweet which has 
M arrived on a commercial scale at the psychological 
moment to relieve the sugar shortage, say the special- 

ists of the United States*Bureau of Chemistry, who have in- 
vestigated various substitutes for sugar. In addition to being a 
sweet, malt«sugar sirup has a flavor somewhat resembling that 
of honey, which adds much to-its palatability and value. Says 
a recent press bulletin of the Department of 





tance, owing to something that happens 
when the surface of the body is chilled. This 
something has been thought by several au- 
thorities to be congestion, but experiments 
made recently at Washington University 
Medical School, St. Louis, by 8. Mudd and 
§. B. Grant, seem to establish the fact that 
itis a precisely contrary condition; namely, 
constriction of blood-vessels causing a lack 
of blood in the mucous surfaces of the throat, 
the nose, and elsewhere. Says an editorial 
writer in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago), in an article 
headed ‘‘ Reactions to Chilling of. the Body 
Surface’’: , 


“There can be little doubt that chilling of 
body surfaces may become a contributory 
factor, if nothing more, in the etiology of 
pharyngitis, tonsilitis, rhinitis, ete. Altho 
popular writers on health topics tend to decry 
the fear of drafts as something unworthy of 
the present-day adult, it will not be easy to 
convince an unprejudiced observer that the 
dread of danger from exceptional exposures 
belongs to the category of hygienic super- 
stitions. Pathogenic bacteria undoubtedly 
exist on the mucous membrances of the 
nasopharynx frequently if not continually; 
yet it is only at certain times that they 
unfold an undesirable activity. 

“What makes the mucosa more suscepti- 
ble to microbial activities after undue ex- 
posure of the exterior of the body? One of 











RUINED BY THE ENEMY, 


Because the cement-gun wasn’t used. 


Agriculture: 


‘**While malt sugar has long been known 
to chemists, its production on a commercial 
seale is only beginning. Two factors have 
recently stimulated its production. The 
shortage of sugar has developed a market 
for it, and the recent prohibition law has 
made available both the raw material and 
the machinery needed for its manufacture. 
Malt-sugar sirup is made from the same 
grains as beer and may be made from corn 
or potatoes or any plant containing starch. 
Barley, which was used until recently in the 
manufacture of beer, can be used now to 
produce malt-sugar sirup. 

“Breweries, with very little change, can 
be used and are now being used for its 
manufacture. Up to a certain point the 
process for making malt-sugar sirup is the 
same as the process for making beer. 
Evaporating pans are the principal additional 
equipment required by breweries to become 
malt-sugar-sirup factories. 

**Malt-sugar sirup looks very much like 
maple sirup. It can be used for everything 
that cane-sugar is used for. While its use 
on the table may not be quite as conveni- 
ent as sugar, it is a most excellent substi- 
tute for table use when sugar is not to be 
had, as it not only provides sweetness but is 
equal to sugar in food value. For cooking 
and baking purposes and for making candy 
it is not only equal to sugar in convenience 
and food value, but is superior for some uses 
because it will not so readily crystallize. 

““Malt-sugar sirup is now being sold in 











the familiar explanations of the reaction to 

cutaneous chilling is that the blood, being driven away from the 
surface of the body, is directed inwardly so that congestion of 
the internal parts and organs results [which is] . . . supposed 
to alter the resistance of the latter to bacterial invaders. 
Strangely enough, this hypothesis fails to conform with certain 
facts that have lately been disqovered by Mudd and Grant at 
the Washington University School of Medicine. They have 
shown ingeniously by direct measurement of the temperature 
of the skin and . . . mucous membranes that it actually falls 
with chilling of distant areas of the body surface and rises again 
when the person is warmed externally. There is no congestion 
such as one has been led to expect from much of the current 
literature on the subject. ...... 

“These unexpected findings call for new assumptions to 
explain the genesis of the ‘sore throat.’ We can only reiterate 
the latest hypothesis presented by Mudd and Grant for criticism. 
It seems not improbable, they say, that ischemia (interruption 
of the circulation) incident on cutaneous chilling, . . . so. dis- 
turbs the equilibrium between the host and the microorganisms 
as to excite infection. The-fact that ischemia occurs where 
congestion has been assumed heretofore to arise is an important 
contribution; the discussion which has followed this fact must 
still be regarded as nothing more than a working hypothesis.” 


But how does the lack of blood in the membranes “disturb the 


large quantities to commercial bakeries and 
candy and soft-drink manufacturers, who use it in place of 
sugar. The wholesale price as quoted in recent advertise- 
ments in trade papers and elsewhere is from seven to nine 
cents per pound in barrel lots. Many retail grocers do not 
handle it yet, because there has been little demand for it on the 
part of housewives. Grocers can now obtain it and no doubt 
will be glad to do so as the demand for it increases. Housewives 
can well conserve their dwindling supply of sugar by using it 
in cooking, baking, and home-made confections, and even on 
the table for sweetening coffee, oatmeal, and desserts. It can 
be used for every purpose for which sugar is used. If the house- 
wives want it, the grocers will get it. 

‘‘ Altho malt-sugar sirup is being called upon, so far as house- 
hold use is concerned, merely as a pinch-hitter in the present 
emergency, the specialists expect that it will make such a batting 
average that it will hereafter have a regular place in the batting 
order. This is a case where the substitute makes so good that 
the regular, whose place it takes, may have to warm the bench. 
While it is not likely that this new sweet will replace sugar for 
table use in normal times, it-undoubtedly will make a place for 
itself in the household as it is doing in the manufacture of food- 
products. It is an excellent, wholesome sirup, and, on account 
of its delicious flavor, is superior to sugar for some purposes in 
cooking and baking.” 














































































A UNIVERSE OF STAR-ISLANDS? 


EARLY ALL THE STARS that one sees on a clear 
_ night are now regarded by astronomers as belonging 
to the same system as the vast star-cluster that we call 
the ‘‘Milky Way ”’—more elegantly, the “Galaxy.” In fact, it 
has been believed by some that this great cluster and its ad- 
juncts represent the sim total of the universe. If this were so 
we should have a black void of infinite space, with just one 
great cluster of blazing suns and planets in it. May there not 
be other clusters beyond our ken? Some astronomers think 
that these not only exist, but that we can see them, in the shape 
of so-called nebule—globular, irregular, or spiral. Especially 
have the spiral nebule been favorite subjects for speculation. 
It has been believed by many that they are themselves far- 
distant galaxies, separated from our own by unimaginable 
stretches of empty space. The starry universe would thus con- 
sist of galactic islands in the void of heaven—a celestial archipel- 
ago of star-clusters. The reasons for and against such an 
“island universe” are given in “The Publications of the As- 
tronomical Society of the Pacific” (San Francisco), -by Harlow 
Shapley, in an article entitled ‘‘On the Existence of External 
Galaxies.”” Mr. Shapley is compelled to conclude that there is 
insufficient evidence for the ‘‘island” hypothesis, and that the 
nebule are really outlying parts of our own system. Some of 
the points that favor the island theory are that spiral nebule 
all lie well out of the plane of the galaxy, that they seem to be 
moving through space with higher velocities than any bodies in 
our system, that their spectra resemble those of stars, and that 
in some other respects they look like extremely remote star- 
clusters. On the other hand, our own galaxy, which was once 
thought to be about 10,000 to 20,000 light-years across, is now 
believed to be not less than 300,000 light-years in its greatest 
diameter: Writes Mr. Shapley: 


“This newer conception greatly embarrasses the interpreta- 
tion of spirals as stellar organizations of a size comparable 
to that of the galaxy. To be linearly as great as this, tho 
angularly small, demands a distance from the earth, even for 
the spirals of largest angular size, that would completely 
discredit many observational results. For example, if any 
bright spiral of ten minutes greatest apparent diameter has 
an actual diameter directly comparable with that of the galactic 
system, its distance must be greater than a hundred million 
light-years. 

“*Under such circumstances measures of internal motion . 
would need to be summarily rejected. For instance, van 
Maanen’s careful measures of nebulous points would indicate 
rotational velocities greater than the velocity of light if that 
spiral is held to be even one-fifth as large as our galaxy now ap- 
pears to be. Similarly, the systematic drift derived by Wirtz 
from a study of several hundred spirals, and the average proper 
motions suggested by the studies of Wirtz and Curtis would 
indicate appalling velocities in space—quite irreconcilable with 
the spectroscopically measured velocities of translation and 
rotation.” 


Mr. Shapley’s conclusions are formulated by him as follows: 


“‘Observation and discussion of the radial velocities, internal 
motions, and distribution of spiral nebule, of the real and ap- 
parent brightness of nove (new stars) of the maximum luminos- 
ity of galactic and cluster stars, and finally of the dimensions of 
our own galactic system, all seem definitely to oppose the 
‘island-universe’ hypothesis of the spiral nebule. Data re- 
lating to proper motion are also in better harmony with the 
hypothesis that spiral nebule are not stellar systems. The 
evidence now supporting the ‘island-universe’ interpretation 
appears unconvincing, for many of the best arguments formerly 
proposed on that side of the question have been invalidated or 
much weakened by recent research. We have, however, no 
evidence that somewhere in space there are not other galaxies; 
we can only conclude that the most distant sidereal organiza- 
tions now recognized—globular clusters, Magellanic clouds, 
spiral nebule—can not successfully maintain their claims to 
galactic structure and dimensions.” 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LATE HOURS 


‘k- REAL OBJECTION to daylight saving, says Prof, 
George T. W. Patrick, of Iowa University, in a leading 
article in The Scientific Monthly (Lancaster, Pa., Novem. 
ber), is not so much the opposition of the farmers as the wide. 
spread feeling that late hours are in some way of a higher grado 
than early ones. Night life is the life of the rich and noble, 
High society feasts and dances after dark. From this view-point, 
Professor Patrick thinks, the daylight-saving movement rep. 
resents health, economy, conservation, and common sgeng, 
It is an effort in the direction of making our lives correspond 
once more to the daylight hours, after the false shifting forwar 9 
of the human day until it projects, in great part, into the folloy. 
ing night. It is getting away from a state of “‘conspicuoys 
waste.”” Writes Professor Patrick: 


‘* After all, the psychological factors of the situation are the 
ones which present the greatest obstacles to daylight saving, 
There is a certain fascination about artificial light and a certain 
human predilection for night life that must be reckoned with, 
Whatever the reason for this preference may be, it is so strong 
that if by legislative action we were to set forward the clock 
one hour both summer and winter, in the long run it is probable 
that nothing would be gained. We should soon be getting up 
an hour later by the clock, should go to school at ten, to church 
at twelve, and our whole daily schedule would be correspondingly 
advanced. It is only by adopting the plan for the summe 
months that any really permanent advantage may be gained: 

‘*But what is the cause of this shifting forward of the human 
day so that it no longer corresponds with the solar day? Why 
do we tend to get up later and go to bed later as the years go 
by? ‘There are several reasons, and the psychologists are able 
with considerable success to fathom them. The first is a very 
simple and evident reason. As life becomes complicated and 
interesting, it is difficult to get through with the duties of the 
day in the usual time and so we sit up later at night, and then, 
in order to obtain the necessary sleep, we have to get up later 
the next morning—and the habit grows. 

‘* Another minor cause is found in the fact that at night, when 
most of the world sleeps, some will find it to their advantage to 
be awake. Just as certain predatory birds and animals roam or 
prowl at night to take advantage of the sleepers, so certain human 
occupations, lawful and unlawful, flourish under cover of the 
darkness. Certain kinds of crime flourish at night, and night is 
proverbially the time for love-making in all its phases. Many 
students, writers, inventors, etc., work at night simply because 
it is quiet and greater mental concentration is possible. Some 
night-workers report a peculiar feeling of power and sovereignty 
at night, as tho one possest the world. Obviously, howeve, 
these advantages of night-work will disappear in proportion as 
the night hours are used by all. Already the morning hours ar § 
becoming the really quiet time for work. Those who find the 
night hours better for concentrative or creative work have 
formed an expensive mental habit. If the habit were reversed, 
the morning hours after refreshing sleep would be found the most 
productive as well as the most economical. 

“‘But probably the real reasons for our ever-increasing night 
life are of .a profound psychological nature. There are two dis 
tinct principles involved here. First, artificial light exercises 
upon us a peculiar fascination not possest by sunlight. This is 
due to certain mental associaéions coming down from the primi- 
tivelifeof man. Fire is the original source of artificial light,’and 
fire and light are associated in the mind. The camp-fire or the 
fire on the hearth suggests feasting and joy after the labor of the 
day and in winter suggests warmth and comfort. After the 
strenuous labers of the day in forest and field comes the pleasant 
relaxation of the evening, and whether this takes the form d 
feasting or dancing or music or the telling of tales, the camp-fire 
is the center of this joyous social life. This deep-seated associa 
tion fixt by centuries of ancestral habit explains that peculiar 
feeling of pleasure which we have when the lights are lighted at 
night. When theatrical performances are held by day, w 
matter how well lighted the theater may be, we all prefer to 
darken the windows and use the electric lights, while the lure d 
the great city is partly due to the glitter of the brilliantly lighted 
streets and places of amusement. 

“The. other reason for the peculiar charm of night life is due 
to still more recondite mental associations. To live by night 
and sleep by day is a sign of class distinction. The man wh 
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works at common manual labor must rise with the sun and go.to 
work. Not so the leisure classes. They can rise when they 
choose and sit up as late as they wish. Night life, therefore, 
gives what Prof. Thorstein Veblen would call ‘honorific status.’ 
It is only another case of ‘conspicuous waste.’ To go to bed 
early is not just the thing from the social point of view. To 
sit up late is a sign of a certain ‘invidious distinction.’ To sit up 
very late or to lie in bed till noon is a sign of affluence. We 
often boast of late hours, but we. are a little ashamed of going 
to bed early. In Russia, for instance, before the war, class dis- 
tinctions were quite marked in this way. Banks, business, and 
professional offices, etc., opened at ten o’clock. Lunch was 
served at two, dinner at séven, evening tea between eleven and 
twelve, regular social activities continued till two or three and 
special social functions till four or five in the morning. The 
laboring classes, on the other hand, must get up early and retire 
early. Night life thus became a form of ‘ostentatious display.’ 

‘‘On the whole, then, it appears that the motives which have 
led to the substitution of the night life for the life of the sunlight 
day have little or nothing to recommend them, whether we con- 
sider them in their economic, hygienic, moral, social, or psy- 
chological relations. The daylight-saving movement is there- 
fore distinctly a modern movement, representing just what the 
present age stands for, namely, health, economy, conservation, 
and common sense.” 





CHANCES FOR INVENTORS 


EW INVENTIONS ARE NEEDED BADLY just now. 
N Our patent offices are filled with little tricky devices, 

some of them foolish and others useless; but the in- 
ventors have never solved some of our fundamental problems. 
A writer on this subject in the editorial columns of The Engineer 
(London), as quoted in Engineering and Contracting (Chicago), 
entitles what he has to say ‘‘The Mother of Invention.” He 
means, of course, Mother Necessity, but necessity does not 
always give birth to the required device, and, on the other hand, 
necessity sometimes follows the inventor instead of preceding 
him. The progress of the world, he says, has been brought 
about by the ability of certain members of communities to make 
other members want something. We can imagine, he goes on, 
that the first prognathous individual who, by chance or cunning, 
chipped out a flint ax-head set up a general craving for stone 
axes—which has led by intricate processes to the multitude of 
cutting tools with which we are now familiar. He proceeds 
in substance: 


“The individual who thus opened the road to civilization 
acted without malice prepense, and was certainly not an in- 
tentional reformer. He whittled the flint because he liked 
whittling flints; he was, in fact, a pure industrial scientist. 
To-day the course of the great mass of invention is very differ- 
ent. The great business on which we are all engaged is that of 
making some one else want something we can provide. The 
inventor in the twentieth century thinks of two alternatives 
only—to create a want or to supply one. 

‘‘No one has yet decided whether necessity always precedes 
invention or whether the invention makes the need, but it may 
be observed, with passing interest at least, that in a long period 
no revolutionary invention escaped opposition; there were 
always a great many people who were quite convinced that the 
world would get on just as well without it. The steam-engine, 
the steam-boat, the railway suffered opposition just as textile 
machines and machinery for many other purposes did. Even 
in recent times great inventions have been opposed. We recall 
the difficulties that Westinghouse experienced in persuading 
railways to adopt his brake, and the obstacles and resistance 
that beset motor-transport, and do not forget that we have 
still among us conscientious objectors to vaccination and kindred 
inventions for the bodily welfare of mankind. Yet, take it for 
all in all, the world was never more ready than at the present 
moment to welcome the latest developments of applied science; 
there was never a time when the inventor had a greater prospect 
of succeeding. Moreover, the need for great invention was never 
more acute. Four years of lost labor have to be recovered. 
That object can only be achieved by accelerating the rate of out- 


put of everything man needs from his daily bread to his means 
of transport. But acceleration is hampered on the one hand 
by the resolution of one part of the community to do less work, 
and on the other by the excessive price it demands for the 
work it does consent to do. Labor refuses pointblank to help 
the country. Can science take the burden on its shoulders? 
Can scientists by taking thought make one pound of coal do 
what two are doing? Can engineers devise new means of 
winning coal that will make colliers unnecessary? Some years 
ago that brilliant and always daring thinker, Sir William Ramsay, 
proposed closing the pits, firing the coal within them, and 
drawing off the gas for industrial uses: The scheme was derided, 
on sound principles, in its day; but with coal approaching three 
times its old price, we look yearningly toward it. Again, no one 
who has watched the rollers from the Atlantic advancing upon 
the ramparts of Cornwall, or has seen the rise and fall of the 
tide in the Wye and Severn, but has pondered upon the gigantic 
powers that need but the bit and bridle to replace coal as a 
source of power. In such things the inventor finds scope for 
his largest talents.” 


Among lesser economics also our writer finds quite as rich 
a field. In metallurgical practise the consumption of fuel cries 
aloud for reduction. Regenerative furnaces have caused a great 
diminution of coal consumption, while the profitable use of 
blast-furnace and other gases effects economies on a large scale. 
If it is impossible to look for similar inventions of equal magni- 
tude, it is at least open to metallurgists to make greater use of 
those that exist. He goes on: 


‘*Not only in a few but in all districts waste heat should be 
economized. Probably from Sheffield alone enough heat is 
dissipated continuously to the air to provide the whole of York- 
shire with power. For every ton of iron smelted in the blast- 
furnace it is estimated that heat units equivalent to twenty-five 
horse-power are discharged from the furnace-top; about half 
the total heat energy entering the furnace is lost in the gases 
either as sensible heat or as unburned carbonic monoxid. In 
the open-hearth furnace not more than one-quarter of the heat- 
units supplied are expended on heating and melting the charge, 
one-half is lost by radiation and conduction, and one-quarter 
goes up the chimney. . . . The use of pulverized fuel opens new 
prospects in two directions; in one it offers better combustion, 
and in the other it opens the way to the use of fuel of poor 
quality. Here, if we may give play to our imagination for one 
moment, we see a new means of handling coal from the pits. 
At the shaft-foot we see a group of pulverizers driven by gas- 
engines crushing the coal to powder, and beside them a group of 
gas-power blowing engines driving the powder in a continuous 
stream up pipes into depositing chambers and thence into closed 
trucks at the pit’s mouth. The coal is run-of-mine; it carries, 
too, a percentage of dirt, but the product is so mingled in the 
pulverizing process that the fuel as it issues is of a consistent 
quality. Economy is effected by the reduction of handling at 
the pit; by the greater weight that can be carried per cubic foot 
of wagon or bunker space; by the ease of handling; and, finally, 
by the economy of consumption. 

‘‘But to descend from visions to more concrete problems. 
Altho the internal-combustion engine may be more nearly 
approaching the limits of thermal efficiency than the steam- 
engine, there is still a margin to be conquered. Engineers have 
always recognized that heat-units are wasted in its exhaust 
and in the water-jacket that might be saved, and many plans 
have been tried, and some are used, for economizing them. 
But the extent to which such inventions are employed is rela- 
tively insignificant. Possibly the Still engine or the combina- 
tion of gas-engine and low-pressure steam-turbine opens a road 
to the better utilization of the heat, or possibly the gas-turbine 
is destined to effect economies in internal-combustion motors 
equivalent to those effected by the steam-turbine. In steani- 
engines of all kinds we look to higher pressures with considerable 
hopes. Three hundred and fifty pounds have already been used, 
and pressures of five hundred are in contemplation. With each 
step upward in pressure new economies will be effected. 

‘We see thus that there is scope for invention, and we may 
opine that necessity will encourage it, but the full fruits of 
such inventions and discoveries as men of science may provide 
will not be gathered by the United Kingdom in industrial 
conditions like those that now prevail.” 
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“SHYLOCK” FROM THE GHETTO 


plete. We know that he was a buffoon to Elizabethan 
audiences. Succeeding generations would have none of 
him, and when he emerged from neglect in the impersonations 
of Macklin, he assumed quite a different character. Here he 
became the figure of tragedy that the last century raised to an 
idealistic plane. But these attributes are all repudiated in the 


‘i EVOLUTION OF SHYLOCK seems to be com- 

















AN ACTOR FROM NEW YORK’S EAST SIDE, 


Now showing the West End of London a conception that challenges 
the whole line of traditional Shylocks. 


—Studde in The Passing Show (London). 


latest embodiment given to him by the Jewish actor, Maurice 
Moscovitch, in a London revival. ‘“‘The sweeping dignity 
which Irving gave this Jew, the romantic nobility a Forbes- 
Robertson suggested, the color Tree threw upon him, are all 
swept clean away by Mr. Moscovitch’s realism, and with him 
it is a case of going back to Shakespeare.” So says The IIlus- 
trated. London News. This actor is no novice in the part either. 
He was born in Odessa and went upon the stage at fourteen. 
When he was twenty-three he came to America and for over 
twenty years played in the Yiddish theaters of New York’s 
East Side and in other Northern cities. He gave us his idea of 
Shylock, but, as usual, Broadway knew nothing of what went on 
outside its borders. Now that the same Shylock is transplaated 
to an English-speaking milieu, he strikes astonishment in his 
beholders and would seem to bid fair to reopen the whole ques- 
tion of Shakespeare’s purpose in creating this character, as well 
as to challenge the opposition that has been growing up in 
Jewish circles as to the alleged affront put upon their race by 
the greatest of English dramatists. Moscovitch, continues this 


same reviewer, ‘‘has his own bold idea of the character. .. . 
His Shylock neither asks for sympathy nor aims at picturesque- 
“ness; he is neither the embodiment of a nation’s woes nor a 
victim of injustice.’ He is after this fashion— 





‘upon treachery. 


“Oily and somewhat fat, grotesque at almost every point, 
canting in his references to His faith, chuckling in his malignity, 
he has a curious grim humor'of his own such as was brought out 
by Elizabethan players. He is repellent, ghoulish, and yet 
impressive; capering triumphantly as he hears of Antonio’s 
losses, struggling like a wounded animal in the court scene, alive 
in brain as well as in physique up to the very moment of defeat. 
On the whole, the nearest es ae alent we are likely to see to the 
poet’s own Shylock.” 


But those were almost the words used about Macklin. Pope 
put the verdict in an epigram in calling his ‘‘the Jew that 
Shakespeare drew.” Not so The Atheneum (London), how- 
ever, which hangs to the nineteenth-century view, but gives 
us this startling picture of the new impersonation: 


*“Mr. Moscovitch (quite intelligibly) interpreted his part as 
a genre picture from the Ghetto, even to the point of uttering a 
Yiddish imprecation in thé trial scene, an aside which was 
delightedly picked up by his compatriots in the audience. But 
the general effect was much‘ better than it sounds, because Mr, 
Moscovitch is a bigger man than his mannerisms, and Shake- 
speare is bigger than he. Moreover, his embroideries, tho they 
had not much to do with Shakespeare’s Shylock, were governed 
by something more logical than the actor-manager’s desire 
for self-advertisement. Taken by itself, Mr. Moscovitch’s 
Shylock was firmly knit together He was baroque, but he was 
a single man. Mr. Moscovitch knows the Ghetto; Shake- 
speare did not; and somehow it did not seem an impertinence 
that Mr. Moscovitch should give Shakespeare the benefit of his 
inside information. He was telling us not how Shakespeare 
should have conceived his Jew—that important function is 
reserved for the English actor-manager—but how a real, modern 
Shylock in Whitechapel or Warsaw might behave. If the in- 
formation was slightly irrelevant, it was solid and reliable; and 
what we have called Mr. Moscovitch’s emphatic acting was not so 
much overacting as playing a different man from Shakespeare’s 
in another world than his. The danger is less than it seems; for 
Shakespeare has the poetical compulsion which can make hetero- 
geneous things one, if only they are real. It is not a convinced 
and coherent misinterpretation that ruins a Shakespeare play, 
but the windy cant and emptiness of the self-advertiser.”’ 


The critic of The New Witness (London), J. K. Prothero, 
says this in the midst of a violently anti-Semitic article: 


“The performance of Mr. Moscovitch . .. reveals the 
secret of the Jew, his qualities, his limitations, his standard of 
values. He does not give the picturesque conception of Shylock 
—the fierce, indomitable old man whom persecution can not 
bend, a stark figure embodying the tragedy of his race. He 
shows us the psychology of his people, disclosing those funda- 
mental differences which separate them from the European. 

“‘Only once does the genius of the actor falter. In the scene 
when he returns to find Jessica has gone taking his jewels and 
his gold he flinches from a presentment of the avarice which 
eontends with grief. Emotionally speaking, the Jew is direct, 
rage at the loss of his ducats, sorrow for the loss of his daughter 
—love of money and love of family—the two twin passions 
in the Jewish heart contend together. Mr. Moscovitch cries 
out neither for his daughter nor his ducats, he suddenly col- 
lapses broken to silence by shis loss. 

“This is a false note due, as I read it,.to the shrmking of the 
actor from a portrayal so acute that it might seem to border 
Later in the play when rage for his jewels 
struggles with glee at Antonio’s misfortune, his art is supreme.” 


The critic adds a curious fact about the audience: 


‘Mr. Maurice Moscovitch scored his first success in the 
East End. His old admirers crowded the theater last Friday 
night. Their enthusiasm “was. extraordinary; not that the 
genius of the actor should evoke the most spontaneous ap- 
plause, but that the Jewish members of the audience should 
appear so intensely ‘satisfied with Mr.-Moscoviteh’s revelation, 
so completely unaware of its significance.” 
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FRANCIS WHITING HALSEY — 


HIGHLY VALUED MEMBER of the editorial staff 
A of Tue Literary Digest passes in the death of Francis 
Whiting Halsey. Well known as an author as well as 
editor, it yet could be known to comparatively few of our readers 
vho it was that conducted the department of Reviews of Current 
Books. It is often the penalty of anonymous journalism that 
readers may never know the hand that serves them until death 
may intervene to bring these silent workers their tribute of 
gratitude. Mr. Halsey’s editorial work on this journal was 
supplemented by even wider activities in the publishing enter- 
prises of this firm, and his latest devoted services were given 
to the assembling of the ‘‘ Literary Digest History of the World 
War.”’ With that labor all but completed he took his leave of 
life after a brief illness on November 24, having reached the age 
of sixty-eight. His entire lifetime was devoted to the pursuits 
of authorship and higher journalism. That he was among those 
who demonstrated that the way to authorship was legitimately 
reached through journalism is pointed out by Mr. Walter 
Littlefield, who contributes an appreciation to the New York 
Times Book Review, of which Mr. Halsey was the first editor: 


“At a time when college graduates were still wondering 
whether journalism spoiled their ‘style’ or formed a stepping- 
stone to ‘literature,’ and journalism itself was still skeptical of 
their academic equipment, Mr. Halsey was graduated from 
Cornell University and began to edit a morning paper in 
Binghamton. : 

“That was in 1873 and he was twenty-two. At the home of 
his father, a country doctor, he had passed through the boyhood 
period of reading as an ardent admirer of the Mid-Victorians 
flavored with Poe, Willis, Hawthorne, Irving, and Cooper, and 
with a deep reverence for Jane Austen and Scott. In 1875 he 
joined the staff of the New York Tribune, where he contributed 
obituaries of the .current famous dead and literary articles and 
‘wrote up’ the Paris World’s Fair of 1878. In 1880 he became 
a member of the staff of the New York Times, and in 1894 its 
literary editor. 

“The Book Review was founded in 1896. Mr. Halsey edited 
it from its first number, printed on Saturday, October 10, until 
June, 1902, when he became literary adviser to D. Appleton 
& Co. In 1905 he was attached to the firm of Funk & Wagnalls 
in a similar capacity, but with a larger field for editorial work 
and authorship. And here he died in harness* last Monday 
morning compiling a voluminous history of the war. Journalism 
had not spoiled his style; it had been more than a mere stepping- 
stone for him toward literature.” 


The time of the founding of The Book Review is cited as a 
“situation of skepticism, pessimism, and uncertainty” in the 
literary world of America, with the influence of European 
literature just beginning to,show itself. Mr. Halsey’s relation 
to this period established through the medium he guided is 
here noted: 


“His formative influence, both journalistic and literary, and 
his subsequent experience in these fields fitted him to carry 
The Book Review in triumphant progress through the flood of 
books which was to follow and to write an intelligent volume 
on this abnormally prolific period of authorship and publica- 
tion, called ‘Our Literary Deluge.’ 

“He knew how to steer clear of the alluring coast of sensa- 
tionalism and precocity-on one hand and of the shoals of pedan- 
try and staleness on the other—how to keep The Review in the 
deep channel, where the fishers for future literary hypotheses 
must needs observe his soundings. 

“The Book Review became the newspaper of the rapidly 
expanding book world. Books were, for the first time, treated 
as news, and from a newspaper man’s point of view. A para- 
phrase of The Times motto, ‘All the News That’s Fit to Print,’ 
would have described The Book Review, ‘All the Books That 
Are Fit to Read.’ For there were very many unfit ones in that 
deluge. 

“After Mr. Halsey left The Book Reviiw the same methods 
continued to prevail, as is abundantly eestified to by the authors 
who survived the deluge and whose words of gratitude and 
appreciation were published in the tenth anniversary number, 
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October 13, 1906: James Lane Allen, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Hamlin Garland, and Agnes Repplier 
were among them. 

“The same rational characteristics which marked his editor- 
ship of The Book Review were present in his work outside, and 
nearly every achievement we can trace to the formative influ- 
ence of his father’s library in the village of Unadilla, in the 
northwestern part of the State.” 


The list of works that Mr. Halsey edited for this firm, besides 
the history which he left nearly completed, includes ‘‘The 
World’s Famous Orations,’”’ done in association with William J. 
Bryan; “The Best’ of the World’s Classics,” together with 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge; ‘‘Great Epochs in American 
History Described by Famous Writers,” ‘‘Seeing Europe with 








OUR LATE BOOK-REVIEW EDITOR, 


Mr. F. W. Halsey. whose career in higher journalism covered 
nearly a half century. 











Famous Authors,’”’ and ‘Balfour, Viviani, and Joffre, Their 
Speeches in America.” Mr. Littlefield covers. his work of an 
earlier time: 


‘‘Toward literature, as a criticism of life, he turned the face 
of frankness in modest, unassuming mien. His ‘Two Months 
Abroad’ and the memoir of his wife, ‘Virginia Isabel Forbes,’ 
he wrote and had printed for circulation among friends. From 
the inspiration of Cooper came ‘An Old New York Frontier’ 
and ‘The Pioneers of Unadilla Village,’ while the books he 
edited, Mrs. Rowson’s ‘Charlotte Temple,’ ‘American Authors 
and Their Homes,’ ‘Women Authors of Our Day,’ ‘What 
Books to Read and How to Read Them,’ etc., all showed his 
reverence for the fathers of American letters and their British 
contemporaries or forerunners. 

‘*His lectures, for he lectured before many literary organiza- 
tions of earnest, thoughtful people, were a reflection of his work 
as editor and auther. Long before he died his judgment of 
what was fitting had been demonstrated by its survival. He 
was a modest, yet powerful influence with The Book Review 
in keeping the writing and publication of books on the right 
track during one of the most turbulent and prolific periods of 
authorship. As for the rest, his inspiring notes, altho never 
very loud, were the thoughtful products of 4 thoughtful man. 
He had the gift of being wholesome without being yrudish, 
well read without being priggish. He loved his friends as he did 
the best books, and his love for both endured.” 
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“AMERICA’S LITERARY FUTURE” 


ee O THE AUTHOR with a tongue in his head America 
I is a land of promise,” says Mr. Clement Shorter in 
the London Sphere. He is moved to this observation 
by the number of young Englishmen he ran across on his recent 
visit among us ‘‘who were making quite a comfortable living by 
discoursing on books and kindred subjects to varied assemblies.” 
Mr. Shorter was amazed to find some of them ‘‘making hundreds 
of pounds where they could only make tens” at home. Perhaps 
it is one of those ten-pound lectures that Mr. D. Willoughby 
gives on ‘‘ America’s Literary Future” in the London Outlook. 
Being obliged to speak from so distant a rostrum, his temper is 
not so suave, but, withal, he is not without hopefulness of our 
destiny. Only we sometimes miss the right track: 


“In various ways, however, America’s men and women of 
letters are casting about for an interpretation of national life 
and ideals. One group is interesting itself in Sioux and Choctaw 
poetry. Its members are as much on the wrong track as the 
enthusiast for unadulterated English who would have me mold 
my style on the Venerable Bede; but they are symptomatic. 
They show, at least, a decent discontent with imitations of Vic- 
torian England. The high standard reached by the short story 
from the age of Poe and Irving, through Bret Harte, down to 
O. Henry and the present day, is also something considerable to 
the good. Here the triumph of American craftsmanship has 
been conspicuous. A good short story reflects a quite extraor- 
dinary amount of credit on its author. In my mind there is 
more doubt as to what estimate should be made of its habitual 
readers. Were the population of any country to show them- 
selves unwilling to read anything which needed greater concen- 
tration, I should fear a certain scrappiness in its future culture. 

“Fortunately, our hopes have not to end where they begin. 
In literature there is no healthier sign than the critical attitude, 
and the best American writers of to-day are all critical. In 
vanished times of New England’s hegemony there was, also, 
much criticism, but it was usually of Europe or the slave-owning 
South. Stedfastly it avoided self. Maliciously, but with more 
than a grain of truth, one Harvard professor wrote of this ten- 
dency to look abroad for faults as good proof that New England 
and old England were, after all, at heart a nation one and in- 
divisible. 'The modern writers, particularly the novelists, are 
free from this reproach. Without sparing, they turn on people 
and things immediately about them. For evidence one need not 
drag Mr. Upton Sinclair from his jungle. With equal honesty, 
but without fanaticism, Mr. Winston Churchill ranges from the 
churches to clean- government, and is always a reformer. In- 
curably too solemn he may be, but Mrs. Wharton has a lighter 
touch, and her satires on the position of her sex, certain aspects of 
New York life, and plutocratic society are immensely effective. No 
woman writing in our common language has a higher place among 
contemporary novelists. My country right or wrong, but especial- 
ly when its actions are most open to adverse comment, is a not un- 
natural sentiment in a young State. It is the equivalent to a high 
protective tariff. I have no mind to upbraid it, but it does show 
@ lack of. confidence. The: scourging of national weaknesses 
warns one, on the other hand, of a deep reserve of strength.” 





THE UNIQUE NEWSPAPER OF PARIS 


“es | \HE PRINTERS’ STRIKE brought forth in this coun- 
try something which our kind contemporaries assure us 
% may be regarded as one of the curiosities of journalism. 
Corresponding conditions in France gave birth to an even 
stranger product which represented the combined voices of 
all those newspapers whose individual utterances had been 
stilled by striking linotype-operators, machine-minders, and 
proof-readers. The great dailies of Paris were represented by a 
single sheet under the title La Presse de Paris. No other news- 
papers were issued, the single sheet taking the place of fifty, 
being printed at the works of the Matin, the Journal, and the 
Petit-Parisien. As explained to our readers, our staff of office 
stenographers filled the places and did the substitute work of 
experienced compositors; but the information reaching us in 
foreign papers does not reveal who were the alter-egos in the 
Paris newspaper war. It is not the province of this department 
to discuss the character or the merits of the dispute which led 
to the strike. It may be stated as a matter of news that the 
Socialist newspapers such as Humanité, the Journal de Peuple, 
the Bataille, the Populaire, and Mr. Paul Meunier’s organ, La 
Vérité, were not silenced by the strike, since they had acceded 
to the demands of the workers. The correspondent of the 
London Times states, however, that their publication was 
prevented by ‘‘the newspaper bloc,’ which— 


‘‘managed to come to an agreement with the master printers 
who own the works in which the above Socialist newspapers 
are printed, with the result that the latter, sympathizing with 
the bloc’s point of view, refused to allow their machines to be used. 

“‘It would have been possible for the greater papers, such as 
the Matin, the Petit Parisien, the Journal, and the Temps to 
appear by using the reserve teams of non-union workers, but 
their directors realized the importance of standing solid with all 
proprietors against the printers’ union and joined with their col- 
leagues in the publication of one single newspaper, La Presse 
de Paris.” 


The physical aspect of the unique journal is thus described: 


‘*La Presse de Paris, of which copies reached London last 
evening, consists of four pages, somewhat smaller than those of 
The Times, one of them devoted to advertisements. As stated 
by our Paris correspondent, it is the offspring of the printers’ 
strike. Some fifty newspaper directors, faced with the diffi- 
culty of producing their respective journals, decided upon the 
issue of one journal.in common. 

“In the circumstances the production is a creditable one. 
On the front page space is found for an article on the anniversary 
of the armistice, and for a full account of Mr. Poincaré’s visit 
to London, as well as descriptions of progress in Alsace and a 
journey to the ‘Villa de l’Armistice.’ There is also the mani- 
festo of the proprietors defining their position vis-d-vis the 
strikers, and a short announcement to the effect that ‘From 
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to-morrow. (Wednesday) La Presse de Paris will have pleasure 
in reserving a portion of its space for the use of its Anglo-Amer- 
ican contemporaries published in Paris,’ these-contemporaries 
being the Paris Daily Mail and the Paris New York Herald. 
A long account of the coal situation occupies _a portion of the 
first page and turns over into the second, which contains, in 
addition to news paragraphs of adequate length, the ever- 
present feuilleton...La Derniére Heure, a ‘feature :_of all French 
newspapers, has the better half of the third page to itself. In this 
section the speeches of the King and Mr. Poincaré at nape 
ham Palace are given fully. Room is found -for 
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direction will. be blocked by the projected factory.’ They do 
not agree ‘that the proposed development of the school will be 
prejudiced.’ 

“The commissioners admit that to some extent the pressing 
housing problem of the borough ‘will become more difficult if 
and when room has to be found for employees of the purchas- 
ing firm,’ but they rely on the assurance given in evidence 
by Mr.. B..C. Joseph, a chief partner of the firm, that ‘tho the 
firm proposes to start with some 150 workpeople, and counts 


on employing eventually a great many more, his design is 





several illustrations. ‘Altogether La .:Presse:-de 
Paris deserves its name.”’ 
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“The newspaper managers of Paris met. this 
afternoon... It was arranged that a new newspaper, 
La Feuille Commune, should appear to-morrow at 
the same time as La Presse de Paris. It-will. be 
set up by compositors speCially authorized by the 
strikers’ union. _ It will be printed at the offices of 
the @uvre and will be published twice a day—in 
the morning and évening.’ 


The strike ended on-Deecember.1-.after a three 
weeks’ vacation .of the strikers. Aim Begg 
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INDUSTRIALIZING STRATFORD 


UST WHEN THE TRUSTEE:;:; of ‘the Shake- 
speare - School- at ‘Stratford-on-Avon - are 
holding out to American boys’ the peculiar 
advantages of this place as a seat of education, 
the town fathers have done a thing that might be 
called peculiarly ‘‘ American.”’ They have brushed 

















away all the objections raised to industrial éx- 
“ey / y remperoligtians wth Victoire 


pansion and voted to sell land for the erection of = 
an aluminum factory. Shakespeare lovers as well 
as those devoted to the protection of old English 
towns with historic or literary associations have 


shivered at the proposal to dispel the somnolent Where each Paris paper speaks in its individual capacity oa produces an involuntary 


quiet of this little Warwickshire town by the beat- Lirerary D1 
‘ . P . were the R# 
ing of factory-wheels and to poison its pure air emeaits 2 
by the smoke of factory-chimneys. Sir Sidney 
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‘Homme Libre, and the English Daily Mail and Paris New York Heraid. 
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THE. EDITORIAL PAGE 





Gest of editorial opinion. On the same page of which’ we give a part 
publique Francaise; La Petite République; Democratie Nouvelle; Cle- 








Lee, the biographer of Shakespeare, has been one 

of the leaders in an attempt to arouse the nation to the un- 
wisdom of the proposed ‘“‘desecration.”” He writes a last 
despairing cry to the London Times reviewing the complacent 
waving-aside by the commissioners of sentimental objections 
to making Stratford hum with industry, and finally asks if 
England will stand for it. First he writes: 


“Tt is common ground that the land in question forms part 
of an estate which, being made over to the town by a charter 
of King Edward VI. for the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
borough, is, in the eye of the law, a charity to be administered 
in the inhabitants’ interest. The commissioners, therefore, 
admit in their judgment that ‘every topic which touches the 
prosperity of the borough has some relevancy,’ but they deny 
that ‘mere anticipations of a possible loss to the world’s culture 
are material considerations.’ All the pleas of the corporation 
are, in the paragraphs which follow, allowed seriatim. The 
commissioners pronounce themselves satisfied with the financial 
conditions of the sale. They do not think, on grounds that 
they set out in detail, that ‘the historical and archeological 
character of the borough will be adversely affected.’ The fear 
that the projected aluminum-works ‘will be the beginning of a 
process of industrialization which will continue until Stratford- 
on-A von has become a suburb of Birmingham’ the commissioners 
deem to be ‘remote and hypothetical.’ They find ‘unconvine- 
ing’ the evidence which was tendered to the effect that ‘the 
proper line of development for Stratford-on-Avon is that of 
applied art in home industries, and that advance in this 





to bring over from Birmingham some thirty skilled employees, 
who will act as trainers to local labor, and that local labor 
wherever possible will be employed. The commissioners think 
that such inconvenience as may be suffered as the result 
of difficulties in this connection will not outweigh the advantages 
which will acerue to the borough in relief from problems ‘of 
unemployment.’”’ 


It can’t be denied that the people of Stratford are not much 
worried by the advent of aluminum-factories. In fact, says 
Sir Sidney: 


“‘The. commissioners’ decision has been received with much 
jubilation’ at Stratford-on-Avon, where the Labor party has 
throughout the controversy vehemently attacked the opponents 
of the factory under what amounts, in my view, to a misappre- 
hension. The local press pour no little scorn on those who have 
supported the view, which the commissioners have now rejected, 
that the bringing of Stratford-on-Avon (in however modest a 
fashion at this initial stage) within the zone of the metal industry 
of Birmingham was out of keeping with the historic tradition 
of the place, and prejudicial to its prosperity. 

“No good purpose will be served by carrying this particular 
controversy farther. . ... Other countries have devised efficient 
methods of safeguarding for future generations old towns and 
monuments of historic significance. It is barely conceivable 
that when the full meaning of the result of the Stratford-on- 
Avon inquiry is generally realized this ‘country should lag in 
this regard behind her neighbors.” 
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A PROTESTANT VIEW OF THE CATHOLIC FORWARD MOVEMENT 


ARDINAL GIBBONS’S REPORTED STATEMENT 
that ‘‘the Catholic Church is the only church in America 
that knows its own mind” points, for some of its Prot- 

estant observers, the fact that ‘“‘there is nothing ‘hit or miss’ 
about the Roman Catholic propaganda.’’ The Congregationalist 
(Boston) makes this observation, and takes it as a sign that 
Protestantism had better be more alert to keep pace. Protes- 
tants, it says, “‘should keep their eyes open to the fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church intends to move forward more strongly 
than ever before.” It points to the “stronghold of Catholicism” 
that Washington is becoming, evidenced by the ‘‘conclaves 
held there since the war ended, in which leading Catholics 
from all over the country participated,” and which ‘‘have 
helped to ‘solidify sentiment and sharpen objectives.” Not 
least noticeable, it is added, is ‘‘the forward movement of the 
Knights of Columbus,” whose work has ‘welded its component 
parts together and inspired them with a new enthusiasm.” The 
writer observes that ‘‘the visit of the King of the Belgians and 
his wife and son, all Roman Catholics, and that of the beloved 
Belgian Cardinal, have naturally accrued to the advantage of the 
Roman Church.”’ And he also thinks that something is added 
to this advantage by the American soldiers’ associations in 
France. ‘In the villages just back of the line the quiet little 
Catholic sanctuaries were the only Christian houses of worship 
available,” and our soldiers ‘‘met with and grew in many cases 
to admire and love the faithful village curés.” Of late this 
Church has ‘‘multiplied its avenues of approach to the public.”’ 
“From official headquarters it sends out regularly to the secular 


press—as do many Protestant agencies—pamphlets and bulletins 
of:a new and opinion-forming character that reveal extremely 


able-editing.”” From this point The Congregationalist takes 
account of Protestantism and its relation to such a forward 
movement: 


“Without specifying further, we have said enough to em- 
phasize the point that Protestants should keep their eyes open 
to the fact that the Roman Catholic Church intends to move 
forward more strongly than ever before. If we should assert 
that it is the evident purpose of the leaders to make America 
Catholic they might come back at us with the rejoinder that 
Protestants would like to make the United States Protestant. 
We have no sympathy with virulent crusades against Romanism 
like that of which The Menace has been for a long time the con- 
spicuous exponent. We have no desire to proscribe Catholics 
from their due share in shaping of legislation and administering 
public affairs. In the providence of God, Romanism and 
Protestantism must live together in America, and so far as 
possible work together, not for sectarian advantages but for 
the Christianization of the land and the world. 

“But in so far as certain objectionable features in the historic 
policy of the Catholic Church influence its leaders to-day or 
are finding expression in ways inimical to freedom, tolerance, 
and genuine brotherhood, we believe that such attitudes and 
endeavors should be discovered, exposed, and resisted. The 
confessed desiré of some Catholic leaders to secure a division 
of the public-school funds should be fully understood. In some 
States excellent laws designed to improve the public schools 
have encountered the stout opposition of Roman Catholic 
authorities. Only just now at the polls some men who had 
stood strongly in the legislature for a betterment of the public- 
school system were made the object of bitter and unsuccessful 
attack by the local Roman Catholic forces. We do not want 
to see either Protestants or Catholics lining up in hostile ranks on 
either local, State; or national issues. Certainly the Protestant 
Church will not be the first to drag into polities the religious issue.”’ 


The Congregationalist sees the absolute necessity of a closer 
solidarity on the part of the Protestant forces of America, “not 


primarily to combat Catholics, but to prevent Protestantism 
from splitting into too many parties, working at cross-purposes, 
and from becoming a collection of isolated and ineffective 
units.” Further: 


‘‘We Protestants need to put out more literature of the first 
order, setting forth the fundamentals*of our Protestant beliefs, 
both as respects Christian faith and practise and concerning the 
Christian order of society. Such literature as this would when 
necessary expose fallacies and sophistries, but in the main it 
would be constructive in character, aiming to make the Protes- 
tant interpretation and application of the Christian religion 
intelligible, attractive, and ‘potent 

“The new life and purpose in the Roman Catholic Church in 
America should not cause any Protestant reaction toward 
bigotry, but should be a spur to all Christian. bodies, and es- 
pecially to those that trace their lineage back to Plymouth 
Rock to be up and doing, shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart,” 





TO SAVE GERMAN CHILDREN 


OW TO EXACT REPARATION from Germany with- 
H out punishment falling upon the children of that land 
is a question that is engaging a group of English women 
and men. The agitation which has exprest itself in a memorial 
to the Peace Commission is headed by the widow of the late 
Bishop of London, Mandell Creighton, and the document prays 
for a modification of the demand for the cession of 140,000 milch 
eows by Germany and Austria under the Peace Treaty. It is 
urged, says the Manchester Guardian, that ‘‘the reparation in 
question shall be carried out on such lines as may not entail a 
vastly increased mortality. among children.” Other names 
signed to the memorial are Lord Robert Cecil, Lords Crewe, 
Morley, Selborne, and Lansdowne, Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Cardinal Bourne, Dr. 
Clifford, the Chief Rabbi, and Mr. Arthur Henderson. Some 
indication of its contents is given in these lines: 


‘The memorial presses upon the attention of the Reparation 
Commission the alternative to the cestion of cows which Mr, 
McDougall suggests and Professor Starling supports—viz., 
that Germany should be allowed to pay for cows to be imported 
from abroad into Franée and Belgium; and points out that some 
60,000 milch cows are at présent being imported into France 
from America.” 


The London Tirhes in reporting the work of this committee 
makes these quotations from its memorial: 


“The recent White Paper (Cmb. 280) on the subject of food 
conditions in Germany contains reliable evidence of the terrible 
suffering among children which the deficiency in the milk-supply 
is already causing in that country. The increase of tuber- 
culosis in Germany has been immense, espetially among the 
children of the middle class. In combating ‘the white plague’ 
milk is a prime necessity. In the interests of Europe and of the 
world we feel the German people should not be further hampered 
in their attempt to limit its ravages. Short as is the present 
milk-supply, we are told that, quite apart from the proposed 
cession of cows, it will soon be even less. 

‘‘In view of the conditions which already prevail among the 
children of Germany, we can not but view with grave appre- 
hension, and even horror, the consequences which must follow 
from any’ further* reduction in the milk-supply—consequences 
which we can not suppose that those who framed the Treaty 
either contemplated or desired. It must be the universal desire 
of the civilized world to prevent any unnecessafy extension of the 
infant death-roll which has already resulted from the war, and 
to avoid the terrible increase of bitterness and of unrest that 
would inevitably accompany it. The probable loss of infant life 
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: A PRAYING CROWD BEFORE THE TEMPLE OF DELHI. 
Such a concourse as lately assembled in Calcutta to supplicate in behalf of the Sultan as Califate of the Moslem world. 














‘resultant on the immediaté cession of 140,000 milch cows, and the 
further curtailment of tthe milk-supply thereby involved, has 
been estimated at 600,000 lives. 

““We venture, therefore; fo-press on the attention of the Rep- 
aration Commission the concluding. paragraph of the statement 
by Mr. McDougall (page 22. of the White Paper): ‘The shortage 
of milk has already told heavily on the children, as shown by 
the great increase in mortality, deformity, and sickness, and the 
parents are already driven to distraction in their efforts to pro- 
vide food which will keep life in the bodies of their children. 
The officials of the German Government ... are prepared to pay 
for cows.if they can be secured in any part of the world... and 
this appears to be a reasonable solution, since it precludes still 
further reduction of a milk supply already insufficient for the 
children’s needs.’’ We have ascertained that Professor Starling 
likewise strongly supports this solution.”’ 


In a letter to The Times, answering a point raised by that 
paper on the subject of the needs of French and Belgian children, 
the committee, headed by Mrs. Creighton, writes: 


‘‘We wish to assure you that we do fully recognize the urgent 
claims which their needs have upon us. The milk situation, 
however, is incomparably worse in Austria and Germany than 
in France and Belgium, and the dangerous situation created by 
the spread of disease in those countries is one which affects us 
all, but more especially the immediate neighbers of Austria and 
Germany. 

“That the milk shortage in France and Belgium is not creat- 
ing very serious conditions is suggested by the fact that (1) Mr. 
Hoover’s child-feeding scheme has been withdrawn from France 
and Belgium on the assumption that the need no longer demands 
it; (2) Mr. Hoover has recently handed over the surplus of his 
relief fund for Belgium in favor of a scheme for university educa- 
tion for the children of the poor in Belgium; no appeal has been 
made in the French.or Belgian press for the relief of suffering 
children. If, nevertheless, there exists wide-spread suffering 
among children which has not reached the ears of the public, 
none would deplore it more than ourselves, as we believe much 
might immediately be done to meet it even without waiting some 
weeks for the arrival of the cows. Thus, condensed milk is 
available in considerable supplies. As regards, however, the 
general question of milk-supplies, you say the milk ‘will not go 
round. Who is to go short?’ We answer, adults.” 


A point made and emphasized in a second memorial signed by 
one hundred English men and women shows that the welfare 
of German children is not the whole of the question here in- 
volved. One of the signers, Dr. Ethel Bentham, ‘‘urged that 
in the interest .of all countries the standard of child health 
should not be allowed anywhere to fall toolow. She spoke of the 
likelihood of Europe as a whole being swept by diseases as the 
result of the enfeebled condition of the people in Central Europe.” 


WHEN THE EAST PRAYS AGAINST 
THE WEST 


SEA OF PEOPLE swaying with the emotions of pr&yer 
A and supplication is a sight not likely to be seen outside 
of the East. Even there its occurrence with the magni- 
tude of its recent happening must be unusual from the comments 
that are inspired in the native press. The special interest for 
the Western mind is the fact that these assemblies symbolize the 
protest of the Moslem world against the threatened dissolution of 
Turkey and the limitation of the power of the Sultan. It is 
plainly indicated that no mandatary power exercised by a Chris- 
tian nation will be weleomed by Mohammedans. The Indian 
Moslems, we are told, do not wish to see the pro-Ally King of 
Hejaz set up as the Calif of Islam, even tho his appointment 
would immensely please the British. 

On the contrary, they insist upon the Sultan of Turkey 
remaining the Calif and further insist upon the preservation of 
his temporal power over all the land strewn about with the 
emblems sacred to Islam—which, in effect, means the whole 
Turkish Empire. The reason why October 17 was observed as 
a day of mourning, and Moslems and Hindus kept their shops 
shut and fasted, can be easily gathered from the following 
excerpt from an editorial note in New India (Madras): 


‘*Madras has rarely, if ever, witnessed a more imposing or a 
more impressive demonstration than that which was organized 
to condemn uncompromisingly the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire and to demand that the Khalifa (Calif)—the 
great spiritual ruler of Mussulmans throughout the world—shall 
be maintained in all the dignities and honors of his exalted office. 
. .. Large numbers of Hindu shops were closed throughout the 
city, as, of course, all Mussulman places of business. . . . Prayers 
and fasting, Zenana (secluded women’s) celebrations, mourning 
processions, addresses at the mosques—all took place with ex- 
traordinary fervor, and the culmination, the apotheosis, of them 
all, was reached in the afternoon when procession after procession, 
bearing red and green flags with Arabic inscriptions, chanting 
prayers, their members seeming Jost to external surroundings in 
the ecstasy of their appeals to God, and walking almost blindly 
to the appointed place, wended its way from north, south, ‘east, 
and west to that part of the Madras beach. 

“The beach was a wonderful sight. Almost as far as the eye 
eould see there were crowds and crowds. For the most part, 
red-capped Mussulmans dominated the scene, but a large number 
of Hindus were also present, and every leader was there—Hindu 
and Mussulman. The impression was that of an open-air mosque. 
Dotted here and there were groups of Mussulmans engaged in 
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prayer, and at the central place—a vast circle of over 20,000 
people with a small platform packed with the notabilities of 
Madras as the center—prayers were being recited, to which 
‘A-meen,’ ‘A-meen,’ ‘A-meen’ (Amen) came thrilling from every 
single Mussulman throat . . . the picturesque, white-robed figure 
of the leader of the Mussulman community—Khan Bahadur 
Kuddas Badsha Sahab—stood out almost like a messenger from 
some other world summoning Islam to defend itself against the 
onslaughts of its enemies. It was a religious meeting, a meeting 
for the worship of God, a meeting in honor and in defense of the 
faith. And above all it was striking, overwhelming, testimony 
to the stupendous unity of Mussulmans ete the weete. 
to the fact that their religion is their life.” 

As in Madras, so in other cities in India, Milne and Hindus 
observed October 17 as the day of fasting and prayer. Here, 
for instance, is an account of what happened at Calcutta, ex- 
tracted from the Amrita Bazaar Patrika (Caleutta)—a Hindu 
and not a Moslem organ: ; 

“Besides one overflow meeting, which was ateniied by .not 
less- than five thousand people, a sea of human héads were seen 
in the maidan (the great open space in Caleutta), facing the 


Town Hall. The most modest computation would place the’. 


number of ‘people who joined in this demonstration at 50,000. 
The Town Hall itself was packed to its utmost capacity. In fact, 
it was not a meeting in the general sense of the word and many 
of the formalities of the ordinary meeting had to be abandoned. 
It was, in fact, a congregation of people where ‘they flocked to 
express their inmost feeling.” 
The resolutions passed at the meeting at the Town Hall, 
Caleutta, give, in a eonerete form, the demands made by Moslems 
.—demands supported by the Hindus of India.- We reproduce 
from the Amrita Bazaar Patrika the principal resolutions: 


**1. That in view of the fact that the Sultan of Turkey is the 
Khalifa (Calif) of Islam and that the Khalifat (Califate) 
and the custody of the Jazirat-ul-Arab (Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, Syria, and Palestine) are interdependent, this meeting 
is of opinion that -the placing of the Jazirat-ul-Arab or any part 
thereof under direct or indirect non-Moslem control or protec- 
tion would bean intolerable interference with the Califate and 
in contravention of the Islamic religion, and this meeting there- 
fore strongly protests against the attempts that are being made 
by the Peace Conference to encroach upon the religious rights of 
the Islamie- world by placing the Jazirat-ul-Arab or any part 
thereof-under direct or indirect non-Moslem control. 

“2. That this meeting indignantly condemns all invidious 

distinctions which are being made on account of religious prej- 
udices between Moslem and Christian peoples with regard to the 
Turkish question, in direct disregard of the avowed assurances 
and promises of the British Government on the strength of which 
the Allies won, the victory with the help of their Moslem subjects. 
This meeting. expresses its considered opinion that if any in- 
vidious distinction be made in the treatment of Moslem and non- 
Moslem Powers ‘its inevitable result will be that the Moslem 
subjects of his Majesty will remain in a state of perpetual 
anxiety and unrest. 
* “3. That this meeting strongly expresses its considered opin- 
ion that the same principles of self-determination be applied in 
the case of Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Arabia 
(where the whole or the majority of the population are Moslems) 
which are being applied to the Christian populations, and the 
above countries be not severed from the Turkish connection. 
That this meeting is further of opinion that self-government 
within the Turkish Empire may be granted to those provinces 
which may express a genuine desire for self-rule without any sort 
of foreign instigation and interference. 

“4. That this meeting views with alarm and consternation 
the proposals for creating a Christian International Government 
in Thrace and Constantinople which it considers will be an act of 
unparalleled injustice and directly opposed to all principles of 
self-determination. That such proposals are in direct violation 
of the public promise made by his Majesty’s Prime Minister on 
behalf of the Government on January 5, 1918, and are bound to 
shake the faith of the Moslem world in the pledges given by the 
British Government. 

“5. That this meeting views with indignation and sorrow and 
expresses its deep resentment and most emphatic protest against 
the wanton seizure of Smyrna and other places in Asia Minor 
by the Greeks and the brutalities committed by them. That 
this meeting is of opinion that the silence of the Allies toward, 
and their sufferance of, the barbaric cruelties perpetrated by the 


Greeks raises a suspicion in the minds of the public as to the 
sincerity of the claim of the Allies that the war was undertaken 
in ouppert¢ of weak epee: F 





GOING TO CHURCH IN RUSSIA 


ing last Easter is pictured in the London Times by a 

Russian who shows what consolations the people are 
able to extract from .the practise of their religion. The writer 
is Mr. Paul Dukes, who lived in Petrograd during the early 
part of the war and returned there for a -period of ten months, 
observing the Soviet rule “as a Russian among emlons - 
“He learned to look upon Bolshevism with Russian eyes,” says 
The Times in an introductory note, ‘‘and the point of view he 
presents contrasts therefore with that of those writers who have 
seen Russia only under official Bolshevik guidance.” On 
Easter eve, Mr. Dukes says, he “‘stood in the great cathedral of 
St. Isaac in the midst of the throng which filled it to overflowing.” 
The day. had: been productive of anxieties, because “‘all sorts of 
rumors had circulated, one wilder than the other—that the 
churches were to be closed, that the priests would be arrested, 
that the ‘congregation would be fired on as they. emerged from 
service.” Coritinuing: 


CT me STATE OF MIND of the people of Petrograd dur- 


“The rumors were but typical of the state of the public mind, 
for probably nothing was farther from the intentions of the 
authorities. 

‘People hurried to church along the pitch-dark streets, hugging 
the walls of the houses. Tension was in the air, and, contrary 
to custom, I carried my revolver ready for use at an instant’s 
notice. It seemed to me a bitter irony that.on this of all eve- 
nings such a precaution should be prudent. 

“Round the churches the people gathered in groups with 


‘eandles, and awaited the beginning of the midnight service. 


Easter was late and. the evening was warm. From the in- 
teriors the chanting of the priests and the choral responses floated 
out on the evening air. 

“I pushed my way into the great cathedral just as the mid- 
night service was beginning. How still the people stood! It 
was the saddest Easter I: have ever experienced. Sadness was 
imprinted on every face. Every church was crowded—except 
those the authorities have turned into cinematographs. Over- 
flow services were held after midnight out in the streets. In the 
national grief the Russian people are seeking comfort and con- 
solation from the same source as of old. You heard nothing 
of this in England.” 


Mr. Dukes turns to consider how ‘‘the press’”’ welcomed the 
national féte. The press, he says, sarcastically, ‘‘in ‘free’ 
Russia, where for a year past no publication which does not bear 
the title of ‘Communist’ has lived for more than.a few days; 
where not only no newspaper, but not a book, not a pamphlet, 
not an advertisement may be printed except it conform with the 
views of the dominant party,’’ speaks in this manner: 


‘*No jeers were too bitter, no gibes too caustic. ‘An extinct 
and ludicrous superstition.’ ‘The faith of idiots and old 
women.’ The IJzvestia published long obscene rimes directed 
against the clergy. The Red Gazetie had some couplets, entitled 
‘Christ—thé Bolshevik,’ in which Christ was depicted com- 
plaining to God that the people no longer listened to him, so he 
had handed them over to the Bolsheviki. Every one knows the 
priesthood in Russia was corrupt, but the effect of Bolshevik 
treatment of them has been to make the people regard every priest 
as a martyr. Many priests are kept alive nowadays on the 
secret alms of the populace. 

“In the villages the Communist authorities are quite out of 
hand and often obey or disobey the orders issued by the Central 
Government just as they please. In the largest towns also in- 
stances of recalcitrance occur, and lower officials particularly like 
to display their independence. A cook, Popoff, was appointed 
in April to be director of all the communal kitchens and restau- 
rants in Petrograd. He chose to close down the dining-room 
of a doctor of my acquaintance who supplied daily, with great 
difficulty and gratuitously, twenty or thirty specially prepared 
dinners to invalid children. The motives the cook gave were 
that it was private enterprise, and consequently ‘speculation.’” 
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**4A Christmas Present for Dad’’ 
The watch they are ad- 


“Well, my boy, those are all. fair questions, and miring is the $125 Lord Elgin 
I can answer you in three words—three short —om @ it nee ee 
of the many Elgin Models: 
words that for fifty-five years have told the story 
to twenty-two million enthusiastic watch owners— 


“It’s an Elgin!” 


(gin Natcl 
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To crown the Christmas feast 


For the zestful nibble *tween courses— 

For that “at peace with all the world” 
sequel to the dessert— ~ 

Blue Diamond California Almonds. 

Nothing rounds out the perfect dinner 
so well as that aristocrat of relishes — 
dainty salted almonds. 

Andon Christmas of all days you will 
want only the highest-grade almonds 
grown —Blue Diamond Brand— “from 
the valleysof California.” The finest nuts 
of the finest crop of almonds the world 
produces, 

Ask your grocer for Blue Diamond Almonds 
—fresh, soft-shelled, full-meated, perfect. 

Almonds are best when right from the shell 
—crack them yourself and get all their flavor 
and goodness, 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
A non-profit organization of 3,009 


American Citizens 


Amonds 


\ from the Valleys of ‘California , 
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SEA poem of unusual quality is ‘‘The 
Seal,”’ in the London Atheneum. 
Notable in this poem is the adroitness with 
which the author gives us a complete pic- 
ture of the harbor, its inhabitants, and the 
legend of the seal. It may be remarked 
that the Great Blasket is the largest of the 
Blasket or Ferriter Islands, a cluster of 
rocky islets off the western coast of Ireland. 


THE GREAT BLASKET: THE SEAL 


By RosBIn FLOWER 


The little bay ringed round with broken cliffs 
Gathers the tideborne weed, 

And there the islanders come day by day 

For weed that shall enrich their barren fields. 
Here, since the cliff-path gaped, 

Cloven by the winter’s wrecking storms, 

They had gathered to remake the shattered way. 
We idled as they labored 

With listless, laughing talk of this and that, 
When suddenly a seal, " 

Rising and falling on the changing tide, 

Lifted a dripping face and looked at us— 

A mournful face more sad 

Than the gray sad of a wave. 

We spoke, and in a moment it was gone, 

And an unpeopled sea 

Washed up and died in foam upon the shore. 
Said-one: ‘‘He’s lonely after his brother still,” 
And so we heard the story, 

A mournful memory of the island, cherished 

By the old dreaming people 

And told round the dim fire on winter nights. 
One twilight of late spring 

The men had killed a seal out on the beaches 
And brought it to a sea cave for the skinning, 
And as they worked red handed 

A voice out of the sea called: “‘ Brother!’’ once. 
And then ‘‘Brother!’’ again. Then silence, only 
A wind that sighed on the unquiet sea. 

So, standing in the surf, 

They saw as now a seal rising and falling 

On a slow swinging sea. 

They lifted their red hands, and he was gone, 
Silently slipping into a silent wave. 





The actual events of the world-war have 
thrown a new light on the high deeds and 
romance of other conflicts, as deftly sug- 
gested in a ballade in London Punch, 
which is marked by a subtle blending of 
humor and pathos. 


A BALLADE OF BATTLES 


By PATLANDER 


We read of old heroic deeds 
Clanging through Homer’s wonderlay, 
Of how bronze-harnessed warrior breeds 
Drave black ships through Aigean spray 
And warred until their beards were gray, 
Because, forsooth, a princeling's glance 
Was bright and led a queen astray. 
Then was the flood-tide of Romance. 


Oh for the rain-swept Crecy meads, 
When Edward's goose-quills bit their way 
Among the French king's knights and steeds, 
Humbling their arrogant array. 
That was the game for men to play, 
To take a prize or snap a lance, 
To sack a town or bite the clay, 
Then was the flood-tide of Romance. 


The rapt imagination feeds 
On Rupert spurring, plumed and gay, 
*Gainst iron horsemen chanting creeds 
While deep drums roll and trumpets bray. 
The thund'ring squadrons crash and sway; 
Sword rings on sword, a radiance 
Of white steel whirls above the fray. 
Then was the flood-tide of Romance. 





L’ENVOI 
Prince of some peace-lapped latter day, 
Reading of our locked lines in France, 
Mayhap you too shall sigh and say, 
“Then was the flood-tide of Romance.” 


- 


. Folk ashore always seem to be wishing 
in the songs that they were at sea, while 
those at sea have an equal longing to reach 
port. These lines in the New York Times 
express very charmingly the former desire: 


I WISH I WERE SETTING OUT TO SEA 


By Erset WOLFF 


I wish I were setting out to sea, 
Under an evening sky, 
With the wet wind blowing against my face, 
And the spray upspringing like fairy lace 
As we went hurrying by: 
The swing of the waves would bring me peace— 
Swaying now low, now high. 


I wish I were setting out to sea, 
Bound for a far-off shore, 
And watching the twinkling coast-lights glow, 
Fainter and paler, as on we'd go, 
Until they could show no more. 
The wail of the wind would send me to sleep, 
Sweeter than e’er before. 


I wish I were setting out to sea, 
Hearing the throbbing screw 
Dim through my dreaming the whole night long, 
With its low monotonous humming song, 
While the miles behind us grew. 
The sea, and the wind, and the song, all three, 
Would gird my soul anew. 


“The business girl” is a figure familiar 
in plays and stories, as well as on the covers 
of fiction magazines. A poetic present- 
ment of her that is simple and genuine 
appears in the Toronto Mail and Empire. 


THE BUSINESS GIRL 
By LILLIAN LEVERIDGE 


With steady, pauseless pace she hastes 
Along the crowded street, 

That echoes, morn and noon and eve, 
The clangor and the beat 

Of grinding wheels and venders’ cries 
And tramp of hurrying feet. 


Her eyes are bright, her step alert; 
Her spirit joys to know 

Herself a wave of this life-tide 
That surges to and fro; 

Her own allotted task a work 
No hand but hers may do. 


The flaunting shows of wealth and pride 
Are passed unheeded by; 

No art is there to swerve her steps 
Or win one envious sigh, 

But, lo! a window full of flowers 
Has caught her ardent eye. 


To-day wild asters of the wood 
The place of honor hold. 

They bring a glimpse of heaven's own blue 
And sunlight’s peerless gold: 

And memories of far-off things 
Their petals fair enfold— 


Of wind-swept hills and perfumed vales 
Where dreaming sunbeams lie 

Upon a myriad swaying blooms 
That almost seem to vie 

In color and in loveliness 
With yon low-bending sky; 


Of forest stillness that enfolds 
In warm and close embrace 

A thousand little loves that know 
The smile on Nature's face, 

And find within her sheltering arms 
A blest abiding place. 








Fe nen 


The business girl amid the toil, 
The hurry, and the din, 

Feels that the wild has opened wide 
Its arms to take her in; 

She knows that all true things and sweet 
Are still her own to win. 


Sir J. M. Barrie ventured to set down 
‘What Every Woman Knows” in a play, 
and the all-embracing title of ‘‘Every- 
woman”’ is used in the Sydney Bulletin for 
an avowal by a woman poet. 


EVERYWOMAN 
By Nina’ Murpocu 
I have the quiet eyes of chaste Penelope 
And all her healthful ways, 
As with a simple song I move dispassionately 
Through the persistent days, 
Soft as a summer breeze that winnows the sun's 
gold vf 
With breath not hot nor cold. 


And yet I know that I am Cleopatra, too! 
With mouth for love as keen; 
With leaping pulse and blood as warm and rich 
in hue : 
As fired that Eastern queen. 
I could be wanton,- too, in conquest, fierce as she 
Who gladdened Antony, 


So I that am two womén go disguised as one 
All my life long! 
And witless men who mark some strange thing 
said or done, 
Some discord in my song, 
Dream of no cause, but cry; ‘All women are 
wrought so!"’ 
Which is the most méen.know! 


One of England’s most, musical and most 
prolific poets, Theodore Maynard, is 
among the literary men from the other side 
who are visiting the United States this fall 
on a tour of lectures. The melody and 
feeling that characterize Mr. Maynard’s 
verse are in good evidence in The Lyric 
(New York), in these lines: 


HOLIDAY 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 
When every bird on every tree 
Has sung with all its might; 
When flowers amid the meadow grass 
Are growing in the light— 
Let every heart that leaps at play 
Each butterfly awing, 
Rejoice to see a holiday, 
A holiday, a holiday, 
A happy-hearted holiday, 
Because it is the spring! 


When Christmas snows are on the roof, 
And little children sit, 

Eating their puddings and their pies 
Beneath the candles lit!— 

Since God was born on Christmas day, 
Let every girl and boy 

Ring all the bells of holiday, 

Of holiday, of holiday, 

The jolly bells of holiday, 
That fill the world with joy. 


My love and I in autumn woods 
Sweet scented from the rain 

Once wandered for a holiday, 

A holiday, a holiday, 

When love went with us all the way, 
And led us back again. 

And tho no Christmas snows that morn 
Lay on the fields so green, 

Yet God within our hearts was born, 

The little lamb of God forlorn— 
Because it was a holiday, 
A holiday, a holiday, 
The sweetest day of holiday, 

When love was in 1s born! 
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«NATIONS IN REBIRTH ”—a series of articles prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 
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PERSIA 


' “Peace Conference it was announced to the world that 

an agreement between Great Britain ahd Persia had 

been reached at Teheran, the capital of Persia. The comment 
awakened in the press by this announcement is fully treated in 
Tue Literary Dreest for October 4, under the.caption “‘ Britain’s 
Hand in Persia.” 
to this agreement taken by the Secretary of the Persian dele- 
gation at the Peace Conference. The claims of this delegation, 
as presented here, are quoted from the: memorandum of the 


A SURPRIZE AT THE PEACE-TABLE. — During _ the 


Persian delegation at 


In that article record is made of-an objection - 


the creation of a British protectorate over Persia. Those who 
believe that the British are going as a result of this agreement 
to settle down in Persia to Anglianize, to Indianize, orto Euro- 
peanize it in any sense of the term are grossly mistaken. All 
we want to do is to give to Persia the expert assistance and the 
financial aid which will enable her to carve out her own fortunes 
as an independent and still living country.” 


In the claims for Persia’s independence in political status, 
freedom of agency in her courts, and freedom of action in com- 
merce and trade, it is demanded that the following compacts be. 
definitely. considered as void: (1) The Anglo-Russian accord of 

1907. (2) The Note of 








Paris, which is signed by 
Mochaven - Ol - Memalek, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Persia. -Persia’s inde- 
‘peridetice,” it’ is charged, 
has’ been violated from 
three points of view— 
political, economic, and 
juridical. Most attacks © 
were of Russian origin, we 
are told, and tho British 
policy was opposed to the 
Russian, and England de- 
sired as much as possible 
to mitigate the oppressive 
methods of her rival, 
nevertheless, “in her 
eagerhess not to be out- 
dorie by Russia, England 
often followed the form- 
er’s example, and _ she 
found it at times oppor- 
tune to act in agreement 
with Russia.” In answer 
to the accusation of some 
that by the new British- 
Persian agreement Great 
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1910 prohibiting conces- 
sions of a_ political and 
strategical nature to for- 
eigners.- (3) The ultima- 
tum of 1907, ‘compelling 
Persia to bind herself not 
to take into her service 
foreigners without the 
previous consent of Russia 
and England.” The Per- 
sian delegation desires 
foreign Powers to abstain 
from intervening in the 
internal affairs of Persia, 
we are told, and also wishes 
to have armed forces of 
foreign Powers and their 
consular guards withdrawn 
from Persia. Also, the 
delegation would have 
foreigners placed on the 
same footing as Persians 
in all matters affecting 
the payment of taxes, 
and would have all trea- 
ties. between Persia and 
foreign countries revised 


AFGHANISTAN 
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Britain virtually estab- 
lishes a protectorate in 
Persia we have the official denial of the British Government 
through Earl Curzon, from whom we quote as follows: 


“T do not conceal from myself that, fully as we understand 
the agreement concluded between us, suspicions have been 
aroused as to its real character. Those suspicions rest in the 
main ‘upon a misconception which it should not be difficult to 
remove. I see it stated in some quarters that this agreement is 
a veiled protectorate of Great Britain over Persia. I take 
it that a protectorate means some assumption of exclusive 
responsibility and some curtailment or restriction. I find no 
evidence of such a condition of affairs in the agreement. I 
.would have been no party to any attempt to set up a British 
protectorate over Persia. In any ease it would have been im- 
possible, because Persia would neither have asked for nor ac- 
cepted it. On the contrary, she would have resented it and re- 
sisted it. I should have been opposed to it because it would 
have. been contrary to our repeated engagements, and, in the 
last resort, because I should have regarded it as inimical to 
British interests. We have, or shall have, as a result of this 
war, pretty well enough to do in the eastern parts of the world. 
If you assume a protectorate you assume certain responsibilities 
which tend to attain the weight of a heavy burden. Above all, 
you are compelled to give financial assistance on a scale which 
may ultimately be overwhelming. Therefore, neither I nor my 
colleagues would have consented to or acquiesced in anything like 


PERSIAN BOUNDARY CLAIMS. 


‘to the end that all clauses 
contravening the political, 
juridical, and economic independence of Persia be eliminated.” 

On the sybject of Persia’s territorial integrity we are informed 
that attacks in the north were made by the Russians and in the 
west by the Turks. The Persian memorandum relates further: 


“The Russians first began in the Caucasus. During two 
wars which they made upon Persia they took possession, in 
1813 and 1828, of an important portion of Persian territory. 
Later on, the Russians, profiting by the fact that Persia had 
become exhausted by these wars, as well as-by those against the 
Turks, advanced in the direction of the Transeaspian Province. 
Finally, in 1881, the Persian Government felt obliged to enter 
into negotiations with the Government of the Czar in order 
to fix a frontier-line and put an end to Russian invasions. As 
a consequence of this delimitation of frontier, a great portion of 
Persian territory was again cut off. That was the region com- 
prised between the rivers Amou-Darya and Atrek. 

“The wresting of these provinces from Persia constituted by 
itself an act of iniquity; but Russia did not stop even at that 
and, in the course of territorial negotiations and arrangements 
made with Persia, she committed still many other injustices. As 
an instance, we will cite the case of the delimitation of frontier 
made in Transcaucasia. It was agreed that in that direction the 
Araxes River would separate Russia from Persia, but in the eastern 


(Continued on page 98) 
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PE eraAT... 
AS IT SWEEPS 
AS IT CLEANS 


The only care that her rugs require. Anda 
life-long reminder of your consideration for her. 
THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO. 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
































GERMAN FINANCIAL POSITION SUMMARIZED 


La Journée for October 10 gives the following summary of 
the financial position of Germany: 


Following France’s example, Germany is trying to reduce her 
floating debt by the issue of a lcitery loan for an amount not to 
exceed nine billion marks. 

The table given below shows to what a startling extent Ger- 
many has increased her debt since the signing of the armistice: 








In BILLIONS OF MARKS 
November, 
1918 





August, 


August, 
1919 


1914 





Debt of the Empire 
ted debt 


ted de! 
nes debt ie by Treasury notes 
oath q& 3, Bank ond State Banks) . 
an 


Communes 
Consolidated debt 
Floating debt 


Increase in five years without including 
provisions of the Treaty 

















It is necessary for the individual States to consolidate their 
floating debt immediately and at any price. 

The issue of a long-term lottery loan would make it possible 
for the Empire to make a further issue of relatively short-term 
Treasury notes. The total of this issue would have to be used 
to meet the following expenses (in billions of marks): 


for indemnity to devastated German countries, of which three 
billions are for eastern Prussia. 

for pensions to war-victims. 

——s for property requisitioned during the war. 

msation to commercial companies for war-losses. 

for t the sale of food-products at low rates. 

for repatriating war- pg 

for the completion of the Merseburg factory. 

for extraordinary expenditures for the seven months until 
March 31, 1920 (1,500,000,000 per month). 


21.5 
(6) 3.5 for eo to be made to the Entente and indemnity to be paid 
roprietors (locomotives, cars, farm machinery, coal, 
no tabi ies, etc.) 
9.5 indemnity to persons ~ ar property was liquidated by the enemy. 
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To this must be added more than one billion to pay for food 
purchased in Brussels, food which will, however, be resold at a 
profit; and then there is the renewal of Treasury notes issued 
in 1914: 200,000,000 in October, 1919, and 400,000,000 in 1920. 

One can easily see the size of the task which has to be 
faced. The lottery loan is the only means by which the German 
Empire can raise the necessary amount for the credit which 
must be the basis of a further issue of Treasury notes. 

Taxes would be insufficient: ten billions are counted on from 
the tax on wealth, three billions from the liquidation of war- 
supplies, which it is hoped can be resold abroad at a profit. 

Germany has an advantage in issuing a loan in view of the 
fact that she has plenty of wealth within the country, and that, 
in all except the Rhine district, industry and trade are not 
ready to take up credit for themselves. 

In March, 1920, the debt of the country will be 200,000,000,000 
marks at least, provided the Empire does not yet have to pay 
a very large part of the charge imposed by the Peace Treaty. 





JAPANESE SHIPPING 

The capacity of Japanese shipyards for 1920 is estimated to 
be 1,300,000 tons. Official investigations indicate a construc- 
tion demand of 800,000 tons, 100,000 more than this year. As- 
suming the price of tonnage to be 300 yen, this would require a 
capital investment of 240,000,000 yen by shipping interests. 
Only a bright future for Japanese shipping would justify such 
an investment.—Japan Advertiser. 





EXPORTS OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS TO MARSEILLES 


In August of the present year 123 crates of clocks and 60 
erates of extra flat wrist-watches arrived in Marseilles from the 
United States. These were the first shipments of the kind, 
and Swiss watch and clock manufacturers are viewing the new 
American competition with anxiety.—Guaranty Trust Company 
Bulletin. 


WORLD CROPS, 1917-1919 

(United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Crop Estimates.) 

The years given in these tables relate to the period during 
which the harvests take place. In the countries marked with 
an asterisk (*) the harvests extend from the end of one year 
to the beginning of the next year and for these countries the 
years are for 1918-19, 1917-18, and 1916-17, 
The late figures are subject to revision. 


respectively, 


WHEAT 








| PRODUCTION (000 OMITTED) 


AREA (000 OMITTED) 





1919 1918 1917 1919 

Bushels 
918,471 
193,689 


1917 





Bushels 
917,100 
189,075 


Acres 
45,089 
14,156 


Bushels 


636,655 


Acres 
59,110 
17,354 


Acres 
71,526 
17,283 


North America 
United States. .... 
CS Cp tina wd s 
South America 
*Argentina 


OS pid. 5.» sane ye 4 275 mh 28,292 
*Uruguay aS 13,060 
Europe 

Denmark ‘ q / 6,33 
Francet . ra 316 99% We 77,978 25.7 3 
Alsace-Lorraine. . . . 167 és eae 
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ADVANCE IN PRICES SINCE THE ARMISTICE 
(The National City Bank.) 


Among the imported articles which show a marked advance 
in prices in the countries from which the merchandise is drawn 
are rice, advancing from an average of 5.4 cents per pound in 
October, 1918, to 8.6 cents per pound in September, 1919; 
coffee from 9.9 cents per pound in October, 1918, to 24 cents 
per pound in September, 1919; jute from $68.50 per ton to 
$96.88; calfskins from 36.5 cents to 49.7 cents; goatskins 
from 43 cents to 77.6 cents; mattings for floors from 18.5 cents 
per square yard to 23.3 cents; raw silk from $6.12 per pound 
to $8.04; and cane sugar from 4.68 cents per pound to 5.55 cents. 

On the export side, the advances include cotton duck, ad- 
vancing from an average of 53.3 cents per yard in October, 1918, 
to 84.2 cents in September, 1919; phosphate rock from $6.14 
per ton to $10.35; canned salmon from 10 cents per pound to 
18 cents; dried apples from 16.3 cents per pound to 21.6 cents; 
cheese from 32.1 cents per pound to 41.8 cents; cottonseed- 
oil cake from 2.8 cents per pound to 3.3 cents; news-print 
paper from 4.1 cents per pound to 5.2 cents; refined sugar from 
7 cents per pound to 8.4 cents; bacon from 29.5 cents per pound 
to 33.3 cents, and goat and kid upper leather from 34.5 cents 
per square foot to 61.2 cents. 





PRODUCTION OF CEREALS IN FRANCE 


The official estimate for 1919 just issued is as follows: The cor- 
responding figures for 1918 are given in parentheses. 

Area in acres: Wheat, 11,315,524 (10,992,762); 
223,922 (206,415); rye, 1,816,605 (1,745,687); barley, 
(1,371,059); oats, 6,815,290 (6,120,749). 

Production in bushels: Wheat, 177,977,983 (225,735,755); 
maslin, 3,524,813 (3,648,309); rye, 27,833,114 (28,934,824); 
barley, 23,625,596 (27,474,827); oats, 168,302,746 (176,504,134). 
(Le Bulletin des Halles, Bourses et Marchés.) 


maslin, 
1,339,000 











Reclaim Your 


HEY ought to be white and gleaming. 
They ought to make your smile a joy. 

For white teeth are natura/—darkened, dis- 
colored teeth are unnatural. 

Get back your natural right by starting today 
to clean your teeth with Klenzo Dental Creme 
—the cream that cleans, polishes, and restores 
the enamel of the teeth to its natural whiteness, 
making it resist decay. 

Klenzo is a snow-white dental cream, made 
by a formula unlike any other dentifrice. ~ Its 
snowy foam reaches the crevices of the teeth, 
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White Teeth 


dissolving. foreign deposits and polishing the 
enamel clean. 

And all the while, it imparts a wonderful 
refreshing sensation which is evidence that it is 
doing ,its work—that Cool, Clean, Klenzo 
Feeling. 

Get a tube today at the nearest Rexall Store. 
And note that the new tube of Klenzo—at the 
same old price—contains more for your money. 

If your.teeth do not show a marked improve- 
ment after using it ten days, the druggist will 
refund your money. 


At The 8000 Rexall stores Only 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


BOSTON TORONTO 


LIVERPOOL 


In Canada, 35c. 
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HE demand of Easterners who have 

visited California has forced us to sup- 
ply QuinBy’s California Chocolate Shop 
Chocolates regularly in all parts of the 
country. 


We are peculiar, perhaps, in that we are 
catering to a fairly limited number of people 
whose tastes are not limited by price. 


You will appreciate these chocolates— 
especially the extra thick chocolate coatings. 


Packed in handsome, yet inexpensive 
handy boxes of genuine California Red 
Wood. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his 
name and $1.50 for “In- 
troductory Pound Box.” 

Address, “QuinBy’s,” 

t. 10, Los Angeles, 


fore. CALIFORNIA 
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Abbott, jewree' F. Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt. Garden City: 


Doubleday, Page 

This volume does not pretend to compete with the official 
biographies of Roosevelt, recently published. Mr. Abbott is a 
modern Boswell telling all he knows of a friend of long standing. 
He considers Mr. Roosevelt from various angles, observing him 
around the editorial table of The Outlook, visiting him in the 
White House, going with him abroad on his foreign tour, and 
even serving as his secretary at the time Mr. Reosevelt was 
touching shoulders with all the crowned heads of Europe. Mr. 
Abbott’s observation is scarcely brilliant or penetrating; his 
explanations of policies are too partizan to be convincing. But 
the book as a whole admirably suggests Roosevelt’s aliveness— 
as do the striking pictures with which the volume is enriched. 


Bullard, Arthur. The Russian Pendulum: Autocracy, Democracy, 
Bolshevism. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This is an excellent handbook on autocracy, democracy, and 
Bolshevism. It is written by one who has had sufficient ex- 
perience in Russia to know the subject through inside evidence. 
From a discussion of the personalities of Lenine and Kerensky to 
a description of what their régimes countenanced, Mr. Bullard 
has proceeded to give unity to his subject by tracing the progress 
of the Russian temper from that pitch which resulted in the over- 
throw of autocracy as represented by the Czar to the establish- 
ment of an autocracy as represented by Bolshevisn. It does not 
seem possible to grasp the Russian situation from books, but 
Mr. Bullard’s treatment almost persuades one that without the 
reading of his book a reader can not hope to have a broad under- 
standing of the disintegrating forces in Russia and will not un- 
derstand the rights and the wrongs of the treatment of Russia by 


other nations. As a concise statement of conditions ‘‘The 
Russian Pendulum”’ admirably fulfils its purpose. 
Davison, Henry P. The American Red Cross in the Great War. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 


It is an astounding record of organization put into book form 
that Mr. Davison attempts here. Every one of us knew of its 
activity; we were probably part of it ourselves. Pamphlets and 
official reports imprest upon us its large world import. But 
here, in the compass of a comparatively few pages, we get the 
entire picture of the manner in which the Red Cross grew into 
a powerful agent of Merey, with such cooperation on the part of 
the public as the world never knew before. Whether it served 
reciprocally with the Y. M. C. A. is not emphasized by Mr. 
Davison; in fact, we do not recall any reference to that organiza- 
tion, possibly because Mr. Davison did not wish to confuse the 
two activities, so different in their fundamental appeal, and yet 
so parallel in their accomplishment. 


De ee Henry. The Remaking of a Mind. A Soldier's Thoughts on 
War and Reconstruction. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The author, a prominent member of the Belgian labor party, 
has attempted an analysis of his personal reactions from the war. 
He has minutely, entertainingly, and brilliantly analyzed how 
his ideas on internationalism, labor, capital, and particularly 
Socialism, have been enlightened by close observation of the 
behavior of all classes of society under war-strain. He has 
visited all the countries involved in the great struggle, and those 
neutral countries identified with international problems. What 
he has to say of the United States is frank and should be of ser- 
vice to us in understanding ourselves. He believes that what 
Mr. Wilson advised for the remaking of the world has more ideal 
Socialism in it than any proposal offered by the Socialist groups; 
and his desire when he visited us was to see whether the idealism 
of the President was that of the scholar or whether it truly re- 
flected the people whom the President represents. He is a be- 
liever in the United States of the World, and has decided that, 
if this union is not the outcome of the war, he will move his family 
to the United States. 

This book should appeal to all thinking people; it is a remark- 
able example of intellectual judgment of communal endeavors. 
Identified with all the Socialist groups on the continent, what 
has the war left of the author’s Socialism? This he tells in no 
_ uncertain terms. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SEASON’S BEST NON-FICTION 





Elisworth, William Webster. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Golden Age of Authors. Boston: 


Mr. Ellsworth’s book gives a survey of American literary ac- 
tivity since 1878. From that date he was intimately associated 
with most of the leading writers of the day in his various capaci- 
ties at the Century Company. His reminiscences are refresh- 
ing and full of personal flavor. In the days when Holland was 
editor, and Richard Watson Gilder was just beginning his career; 
when Mary Mapes Dodge, as editor of St. Nicholas, was able to 
gather around her such figures as Frank R. Stockton, J. T. 
Trowbridge, and others, literature was not quite the commercial 
proposition it is to-day. But Mr. Ellsworth, in his method of 
treatment, well details the gradual dying out of old methods with 
the older writers, and he is naively critical of the present. He 
counted among his friends General Grant and Josgph Jefferson, 
with both of whom he was associated at the time when they 
wrote their autobiographies. This volume, therefore, may in a 
way, be regarded as a chatty history of contemporary literature. 
It is excellently illustrated with rare photographs and repro- 
duced autograph letters. 


From Midshipman to Rear-Admiral. 


Fiske, Rear-Admiral Bradley A. 
New York: The 


A Record of Forty-nine Years in the United States Navy. 
Century Company. 


The changes:in the Navy from the time Rear-Admiral Fiske 
was a midshipman were many and devious, not the least being 
that the ships in which he had his initial voyages were sailing- 
vessels. From his earliest days Fiske wanted to be an inventor; 
his career is, therefore, punctuated by many successes in the 
patent line, some of which were of a purely commercial nature, 
while others were strictly professional, and were adopted by the 
Navy. His record, as detailed in this very sumptuous volume, 
was active and controversial, especially during the years pre- 
ceding our entrance into the war, when he came into conflict 
with the Administration, and was reprimanded by the Secretary 
of the Navy. The impression gained from reading this memoir 
is that Fiske found the Navy cramping to his ambitions as an 
inventor, and would probably have done better work had he had 
scope for his restless talents. He traces the changes befalling 
the Navy, its advance and its limitations. There are descrip- 
tions of world voyages and records of the Spanish-American War, 
with tributes to and from many of his associates. The book 
might have profited, from the standpoint of the casual reader, 
by condensation. 


Ford, J. D. M. Main Currents of Spanish Literature. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. 

Readers of Blasco-Ib4fiez will weleome this concise treatment 
of Spanish literary history; for in it is sketched the rise of the 
Spanish novel. Admirers of the playwright, Benevente, who has 
recently been translated by John Garrett Underhill (Seribners), 
will find the survey of Spanish drama of interest. Besides, in 
this book, which is based on a series of lectures delivered by Dr. 
Ford, there are full chapters on the rise of the Spanish epic and 
ballad. One is glad, also, to have a handy sketch of Cervantes 
and Lope de Vega. ‘‘My aim is to afford a survey of certain 
important currents running through the history of Spanish 
literature as written in the motherland,’”’ explains the author, 
“and to eall attention to the great worth of the literature pro- 
duced by writers in Spanish America.’”” This résumé of what 
the book contains reveals a handbook worth while at a time 
when there is little for the English reader to follow in this par- 
ticular line. 


Art and the Great War. New York: E. P. 


Gallatin, Albert Eugene. 
Dutton & Co. 

This sumptuous volume gives a very comprehensive survey 
of the part played by pen, pencil, and brush in the Great War. 
Never before in the history of human conflict has the artist so 
closely followed the warrior. But instead of the charging knights 
of old, we have here the pictorial representation of machinery and 
high explosive, with the engines of industry behind the trenches. 
Mr. Gallatin gives, in the cases of the United States, England, 
France, and the Netherlands, a succinct account of what was done 
to picture the Great War, and he briefly sums up the work and 
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the special ability of the artists whose efforts contributed to the 
winning of the war. The greater part of the book is devoted to 


beautifully reproduced examples of posters, cartoons, and _ 


sketches, with now and then a color reproduction of some canvas 
or etching. In the selection of the pictures Mr. Gallatin has 
tried to exemplify the varying phases of modern warfare. Seared 
backgrounds of ruins, in comparison with the martial concep- 
tions of Meissonier, Detaille, and others, would indicate that in 
this war the artists went forth, not to depict the dash of the 
charger and the chasseur, but rather the tragedy of it all. The 
book is distinguished by beautiful typography, designed by F. 
W. Gaudy, and a commentary preceding each national section. 
There are one hundred full-page plates. 


Charles Downer. Fifty Years of Europe (1870-1919). New York: 

Henry & Co. 
Any one who wanted to know the far-seated causes of the 
recent Great War found an excellert résumé of events in Pro- 
fessor Hazen’s ‘Europe Since 1815.” It constituted many his- 
tories rolled into one volume, each nation receiving adequate 
treatment, and it was so arranged as to give a world perspective 
of the growth of the military idea and its menace. A much 
smaller volume is the present one by Professor Hazen. But.in 
design it follows the larger work, and brings évents to November 
11, 1918. Problems in all the countries since 1870 are described, 
and by this elose treatment one is made to feel the constant 
presence of preparation for some outbreak. The philosophy of 
“might makes right” was the dark cloud during all this period, 
until the cloud burst which brought down the arch-believer in 
“might,” a victim of his own machine. Tho it will interest the 
general reader, the book is so constructed as to be suited for class- 
room use. Maps illuminate the various phases of the fifty years. 


Henderson, Helen W. A Loiterer in New England. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 

With delightful illustrations,.this book should prove a weleome 
gift to all lovers of Cape Cod and New England of the Massa- 
chusetts coast. The author has considered her subject his- 
torically, geologically, and humanly, with the result that the 
reader gets a complete survey of the conditions and traditions 
out of which have grown the present-Provincetown, Plymouth,. 
Salem, and other places till we reach Boston, where history is 
blended with something of the guide-book perspective, especially 
in the chapter, ‘‘ Monumental Boston.’’ What is it that makes 
for New England tradition? Miss Henderson furnishes a 


satisfaetory answer, and her style is gracefully interwoven 
with sympathetic touches, pen-portraits that are human and 


striking. In format, while the book is a little heavy in weight, 
it is well printed, and the illustrations are reproduced with 
effectiveness. 


Hudson, W. H. . The Book of a Naturalist. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

There is no more delightful experience than to go hand in 
hand, as it were, with a human naturalist, who thinks quite as 
much of the atmosphere of his subject as he does of scientific 
accuracy. This new book by Hudson is the kind to make one 
intimately share the experiences of the world of nature. It is 
written with a sense of humor, with a delightful appositeness of 
experienee and anecdote. The author has the ability to make a 
story out of what he observes, to suggest the background, rich 
in color, and the particular feeling of tho subject he happens to 
be treating. His subjects are simple—the bat, the rat, the dog, 
the common field-flowers are all appareled in celestial light, and 
his word-painting enhances the picture. Not in a long time 
—sinée, in fact, we first read Maeterlinck’s ‘‘The Life of 
the Bee,” and the first translations of Fabre, the ‘‘Insect’s 
Homer’’—have we met with a book containing so much 
beauty, freshness, and gentleness of observation. The typog- 
raphy deserves special commendation. 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. Mountain Paths. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Maeterlinck, Georgette LeBlanc. .Maeterlinck’s Dogs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Maeterlinck sometimes takes up anew some old subject, like 
Chance, in ‘“‘The Double Garden,” and it becomes ‘“‘Of Gam- 
bling”’ in the presentone. Here, also, he continues his quandaries 
about the wa?, which were the chief topics in his ‘‘The Wrack 
of the Storm.” . Again he returns to his first love, insect life, and 
shows his admiration for Fabre. But what his mind most. in- 
sistently dwells upon is life after death, a subject upon which he 
will lecture when he visits the United States in January. Hence 
the new volume, ‘‘ Mountain Paths,”’ instead of containing any 
new phases, reveals rather a deepening phase of his philosophic 
thought. 

It is Georgette LeBlane’s book which will be new and novel 
and charming—first, for its own sake: then for the inti- 
mate pictures of the quotidian life lived by Maeterlinck. The 


saga of Golaud, the pen-pictures of life at. St. Wandrille and 
elsewhere, the various habits and occupations of a philosopher 
and out-of-doors man will ever be grateful to ‘the lovers of 
Maeterlinek. . 


Masefield, John. Reynard the Fox; or, The Ghost Heath Run. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 

This new poem by Masefield presents every varying phase of 
the hunt, from the gathering of the participants, through the 
rush and tear of the ride, to the fimal escape of the fox. Sénse 
of distance is one of its distinctive qualities, sense of speed 
another. Masefield here exhibits some of. the qualities of 
Chaucer in his character portraiture, the assemblying of the 
hunters reminding us in some of its treatment of the prolog to the 
“Canterbury Tales.”” The topographical descriptions are ° 
remarkably clear cut also. As a narrative of a fox-hunt, the 
entire poem is vivid, rough as the humanity it deals with, but 
often full of flashes; the general impression gained from the 
reading of this poem, apart from the excitement it creates, is 
that there is a succession of vividly colored sporting pictures, 
in which the fox psychology has the entire sympathy of the poet. 


Massenet, Jules. a £ Recollections. Translated by H. Villiers Barnett. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

Massenet showed great charm and graciousness in recording 
his career. This is a book which, had it been better trans- 
lated, would have gained much in its simple survey of a life both 
notable for its suecess and for its collaborative association with 
contemporaries of the music and literary world. His were the 
days when Francois Coppée, Catulle Mendes, Géréme, Anatole 
France, Ambroise Thomas, and A. Dumas, the younger, were 
in flower: Massenet presents crisp glimpses of these notables, 
and he traces his association with singers, his methods of dis- 
covering new talent, his difficulties in having his scores played 
as he wanted them, and:then, one by one, the ver-increasing 
honors bestowed upon him. He discusses his own work, the 
evolution of libretti, in which he had notable collaboration, and 
the receptions given to such of his operas as ‘‘Thais,”’ ‘‘ Manon,” 
“‘Mary Magdelena,”’ and others. This volume is an excellent 
eompanion to the ‘‘Musical Memories’’ of Saint-Saéns. Both 
books would have been greatly improved by the addition of 
indexes. 


Maurice, Arthur Bartlett. The Paris of the Novelists. Garden City: 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A thorough and very delightful courier Mr. Maurice proves 
to be, in this new book, which purports to follow the same 
pattern as ‘‘The New York of the Novelist,’’ compiled some 
years ago. But in this new literary guide there is a tone which 
all who know Paris always reveal, a quality of familiarity, of 
slightly wicked joyfulness, of regret over the days that ‘are no 
more. This spirit relieves the present book from the danger of 
being too much a catalog. Mr. Maurice mingles biography 
with topography in an easy style. The Paris of Hugo, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, of the Three Musketeers, of Balzac, of Daudet, 
Zola, and Guy de Maupassant—the sinister streets of Paris 
lurking from the pages of Eugene Sue and Gaboriau, the Bohem- 
ian trails of Du Maurier—the Paris of recent novelists, and even 
the France of the battle-line—what better guide-book could 
one have than this, from a man who has hunted out for himself 
the old associations and joyed in the pursuit? 


Maurice, Maj.-Gen. Sir F. Last Four Months: How the War Was Won. 
With maps. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


This book, by a fearless military expert, is bound to have a 
significant place in the analytical treatises on military tactics. 
After discussing the importance of military unity of command 
and the events leading up to the choice of Foch; after describ- 
ing the general belief as to the part the United States might 
be able to play at a crucial period, when only a few divisions 
were in the field; after outlining the preponderance of strength 
on the part of the Germans and their superior positions, General 
Maurice, who at one time was himself Director of Military 
Operations on the British General Staff, proceeds to tell how 
Ludendorff was beaten by this unity of command; how the 
Germans were pushed back; how the British, supporting the 
shock of a huge increased foe, held their own, and finally re- 
covered; how the American forces surprized every one by their 
unexpected handling of events. The text reads well, the style 
being direct and sparing of side-issues. 


McCormack, John. His o-= tae Story. Transcribed by Pierre V. R. 
Key. Boston: Small, Maynard & 

If the career of the singer, John. McCormack, had- been told 
in a less fulsome, adulatory fashion, the resulting book might 
have given a more thorough understanding of his qualities as a 
man and as an artist. The transcriber of this volume held long 
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Christmas Cheer the Winter ’Round 


An ever-handy Perfection Oil Heater chases early 
morning cold spots— carries the cheer of Christmas 
warmth and comfort the winter’round. It gives in a jiffy 
the additional heat that so often makes all the difference 
—changes shivers into cozy comfort. 
Easily carried about—an ideal Christmas gift. Warms 
ten hours on a gallon of kerosene oil. Protects against 
coal shortage. Over 4,000,000 already chasing chills. 
Buy yours now to add to Christmas 
cheer. Your dealer has one for you. XG 
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conversations with Mr. McCormack—in fact, resided days at a 
time in his household, observing his smallest characteristics, and 
the total of these hours constitutes the narrative. It is in con- 
versational form, during which ‘‘John” goes on with his daily 
living—a living which Mr. Key too often emphasizes as due 
to financial ease and comfort, hence the Rolls-Royce, the motor- 
boat, and other luxuries wealth brings. Embedded in such 
material, one comes across the main details of McCormack’s 

advance, forms some idea of his love of art and reading, sees 
his loyalty to his friends and his devotion to his family. Here 
also is deseribed his devotion to his religion. But, on the 
whole, this narrative palls by reason of its press-agent character. 

Palmer, Lieut.-Col. Frederick. Our Greatest Battle. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

It is probable that this detailed account of ‘‘Our Greatest 
Battle” will stand as one of our most distinctive records of the 
part played by the American forces on the closing phases of the 
war. Colonel Palmer has never written more entertainingly, 
has never shown more alert observation. His descriptions of 
what we had to do in order to ‘“‘take over” from the French 
our line of battle, his analyses of our different divisions, and the 
personal equations constituting them; his treatment of the 


way in whieh our fighting knowledge had to be whipt into shape 
while we were actually fighting—all these aspects of the subject 
make the book as a whole the more absorbing. The chapters 
are minute in detail, while the atmosphere of stress and strain 
is admirably revealed. 


The American Front. [Illustrations by the Author. 


ele Rast Ete te 

Mr. Peixotto was one among a number of artists commissioned 
as captains in the American Army to go abroad and make official™ 
sketches of German depredations. These original sketches are 
now in the national archives. Some thirty-two drawings from 
Mr. Peixotto’s pen form the basis for this new book, around 
which he has written a text outlining his progress along the 
American front. It is a narrative told with some dash. But one 
thing we looked for we did not find—a description of some of the 
difficulties he, as an artist, must have experienced in making 
his sketches. Certainly he must have faced romantic situations. 
The full-page illustrations are wonderfully graphic, their back- 
grounds full of the tragedy of the war. 

Pinero, Arthur The Social Plays of. Vol. III, “Letty,” “His House 
fn Order.” Edited by = Hamilton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This library edition of some of the chief plays by one of 
England’s best-known dramatists is much needed. Undoubtedly, 
out of the vast number of pieces from Pinero’s prolific pen a 
selection was to be desired, a selection described by Mr. Hamil- 
ton as the weightiest examples of Pinero’s dfamaturgy. There 
are to be four volumes in the series, comprising eight plays; as 
Mr. Hamilton progresses in his work, his enthusiasm for his 
subject becomes better tempered with discernment. The first 
volume, in its introductions, bordered on adulation. That 
Pinero’s plays are interesting there is no gainsaying; that they 
are distinctly of the theater can be seen by the skilful devices 
used by him in their construction. Mr. Hamilton’s foreword 
to each play calls particular attention to structural excellencies. 
To readers intent on play anatomy, Mr. Hamilton’s guidance 
will be welcome. The plays are all deeply interesting from the 
standpoint of story and character. 

Bhodes, James Ford. History of the United States from Hayes to 
MeKiniey, 1877-1896. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In a short notice it is impossible to give due credit to such an 
admirable historian as Mr. Rhodes. He covers the years 
1877-1896, analyzing thoroughly the administrations of Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, and Harrison. There are clear- 
cut descriptions of party issues, excellent reflections of the 
spirit of national conventions, thrilling details of strikes which 
form a contrast with present-day upheavals. Mr. Rhodes 
enters thoroughly into tariff, monetary matters, and civil- 
service reforms; he also draws excellent portraits of the Presi- 
dents themselves. This is an authoritative addition to an 
already established history of the United States. 

Saint-Saéns, Camille. Musical Memories. Translated by Edward G. 
Rich. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. ‘ 

Musically, this is a very significant volume. It is not only a 
record of personal impressions, but it is likewise a critical survey 
of many aspects of musical history. Saint-Saéns gives us an 
excellent view of his contemporaries, like Massenet, Bizet, 
and the great Victor Hugo. As a student of the music of 
Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, and Rossini, he is most inter- 
esting. The book has scholarly pretensions, discussing such 
questions as Art for Art’s Sake, History and Mythology in 
Opera, and Anarchy in Music. It sounds a conservative note, . 
in the face of musical innovation which has characterized the 
history of modern music in France. 


Seitz, Don C.  Artemuc Ward $iiestee Bose Spee Browne). 
and Bi » New York: Harper & 

No one could possibly write the life of Artemus Ward without 
making full use of the peculiar humor of which he was the 
inventor. But when a comparison is made of the work ac- 
complished by Don Seitz in reproducing the time and image of 
Artemus Ward, with the work done by Albert Bigelow Paine 
in painting the portrait of Mark Twain, it will readily be seen 
that the biographer of Ward has somehow failed. He had two 
phases of mid-nineteenth century American life to depict— 
the life of early Middle-West journalism and the spirit of the 
show business in the minstrel days. Neither of these shines 
forth with any brilliancy in Mr. Seitz’s chapters. Fact and 
narrative are so heterogeneously mixed that there is an en- 
tangling result; and there is such a profuseness of quotation 
from newspapers regarding the excellent qualities of Artemus 
Ward that one obtains rather a press-agent method than a 
luminous reflection of the humorist’s spirit. The book’s chief 
recommendation is that it is the first official biography of the 
great humorist. An excellent bibliography is appended. 


A Biography 


PP a William Roscoe. Theodore Roosevelt. An Intimate Biography. 
Meaghten '} Mifflin Company. 

There are so many books on Roosevelt this season that they 
of necessity repeat themselves.. Personally, the present reviewer 
would rather read ‘‘ Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children” than 
either the Abbott or the Thayer volumes, for the simple reason 
that we believe the time is not quite ripe for anything more than 
an appreciative portrait of the former President. Mr. Thayer, 
as a lifelong friend, forestalls criticism by saying that he is writ- 
ing with every effort to measure impersonally the real position 
of his subject, but this can not be done, and Mr. Thayer falls 
repeatedly into, not the historian’s, but the partizan’s position. 
The book is interesting, but shows haste in its compilation, and 
not quite the thoroughness one would exact, were the task done 
later rather than so close on the death of Mr. Roosevelt. 


Van Dyke, John C. American Painting and Its ce oc Illustrated 


with Reproductiuns of Paintings. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

In these days of attempted revolt, it is just as well for us to 
read of the tradition out of which our permanent things have 
come, and no better guide have we in the realm of art than 
Professor Van Dyke. He has chosen, in this new book, such 
American artists as Inness, Wyant, Martin, Homer, La Farge, 
Whistler, Chase, Alexander, and Sargent; and while treating 
them biographically, he does so only to give the circumstances 
surrounding their early inclination to paint. The period covered 
is from 1878 to 1915. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL STUDIES 


Johnson, Allen [Editor]. The Chronicies of America. Ten volumes, 
8x5in. Bound in cloth. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1919. 

In the previous notices (January 25 and May 3, 1919) we out- 
lined the principal features connected with this enterprising 
and commendable project. The third instalment of ten volumes 
now before us completes three-fifths of the entire work. The 
volumes have not come from the press in numerical order, 
desirable (altho scarcely possible) as this would have been. 
With this new instalment the first division, entitled ‘‘The 
Morning of America,’’ comprising ten volumes, is now complete. 
This will enable the reader to get the background of our history, 
so necessary to a proper understanding of the later volumes and 
an intelligible view of the stirring events of the present. He 
who would understand American history, says Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington in the first volume of the series, 


“must know its mountains and plains, its climate, its products, 
and its relation to the sea and to other parts of the world, He 
must know more than this, however, for he must appreciate 
how various environments alter man’s energy and capacity and 
give his character a slant in one direction or another. He must 
also know the paths by which the inhabitants have reached 
their present homes, for the influence of former environments 
upon them may be more important than their immediate 
surroundings.” 


After one has read this first volume he will realize in some 
measure at least the extent to which the well-being and civiliza- 
tion of America are due to physical environment. 

The volumes now noticed comprise Volume 1, “The Red 
Man’s Continent”’; Volume 8, ‘‘The Quaker Colonies”’; Volume 
9,‘‘Colonial Falkways’’; Volume 16, ‘‘John Marshall and the 
Constitution”; Volume 18, ‘Pioneers of the Old Southwest”’; 
Volume 20, ‘‘The Reign of Andrew Jackson’’; Volume 32, ‘‘ The 
Sequel of Appomattox”; Volume 44, ‘“‘The Cleveland Era’’; 
Volume 46, ‘“‘The Path of Empire,” and Volume 50, ‘‘The 
Hispanic Nations of the New World.” a 

The publishers hope to produce ten more volumes this year, 
and the final ten in the early part of next year. 
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VYWACUUM CUP 


CORD TIRES 


ENEROUSLY oversize, with a heavy tough tread of proportionately 
massive jet black non-skid Vacuum Cups. Built of the highest 
quality materials, every step in their construction constantly and carefully 
supervised. Vacuum Cup Cord Tires are a Pennsylvania product, 
your guarantee of reliable, prolonged, trouble-free service-performance. 
Sold at moderate, standardized prices, uniform throughout the United 


States.. Adjustment basis—per warranty tag attached to each casing: 


ets Cat is se ei oiine 2 ass ti weal s wae isp ewetens 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum _Cup and Channel Tread Cord Tires...............000005 9,000 Miles 


Makers of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes “Ton Tested’”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Export Dept., Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
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-LADY ASTOR, FROM VIRGINIA, FIRST WOMAN M.P. 


VERY LIVELY CONTRIBUTION, not only to the an- 
A cient and honorable British Parliament, but to the 
general gayety of politics in England, hails from 
America; Lady Astor, born Nancy Langhorne, of Albemarle 
County, Virginia, took her seat in the House of Commons on 
the first of the present month, after a campaign that somewhat 
excited both England and America. She used her wealth, wit, 

’ anda personaliy which the Ameri- 


the same Nanny Langhorne who contributed to the fame of the 

‘five Langhorne sisters’’ and made their beauty a by-word. 
This is Nancy Astor; who has been making many American 
hearts warm by her piquant campaign in English Plymouth, 
According to her friends here, it is their old Nanny Langhorne 
who has been letting the staid old Britishers know that, English 
peeress as she is, she has not forgotten her American traditions, 
and is not ashamed 6fthem. ‘‘Do not think for one moment,” 
said she the other day when she 





ean newspaper correspondents 
variously referred to as ‘‘charm- 
ing” and “sassy,” in a whirl- 
wind campaign. The seat which 
she won was vacated by her 
husband,’ Major Waldorf Astor, 
when he was elevated to be 
Viscount Astor upon the death 
of his father,“ Viscount (William 
Waldorf) Astor of Hever Castle 
and New York City. Her enor- 
mous wealth, drawn largely from 
New York real estate, and her 
American birth, gave hecklers 
material of whieh they took 
every advantage, but, we are told 
by a correspondent of the New 
York World, she met every on- 
slaught ‘‘with a flashing courage 
which she boasted of having de- 
rived from the very pilgrims who 
helped make Plymouth famous, 
parrying every thrust with a 
quip or a bon mot or a witty 
story.” She has six children, a 
faet of which, says the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘she boasted on 
one occasion during her canvass.” 
Even tho she ran as a Unionist 
in a Unionist stronghold, and 
was elected by a plurality fe- 





THE NEW MEMBER FROM PLYMOUTH, 


Backed by American cleverness and dash, the former Nancy 
Langhorne becomes the first active woman member of the 
British Parliament. 


was heckled for not confining 
herself.-to American charities, 
‘*that I am ashamed of my Vir- 
ginia blood. I married in Enp- 
gland; my interests for ten years 
have been in Plymouth; every 
drop 6f blood in my veins is 
Anglo-Saxon, and I am proud of 
my American birth.”’ 

Mrs. Lewis C. Albro, a friend 
of Lady Astor from the days 
when both ran around in short 
skirts in Albemarle County in 
Virginia and shocked the neigh- 
bors by their tomboy pranks, 
laughingly gave some of her im- 
pressions of her old playmate. 

“Tt is very difficult to tell 
offhand the things that will give 
people an idea of Nanny Lang- 
horne. You can’t put your finger 
on individual instances that will 
show her brillianey, wit, and 
good humor. Not because there 
weren’t any individual instances, 
but because the general run of 
her conversation and her life were 
filled with them. 

““There are phases of Nanny’s 
character of which the world at 
large has little conception—her 
loyalty to her old friends, no 
matter of what station they are, 
her deep sincerity and honesty, 
and her sense of religion; all shot 
through with her rich, colorful 
spirit. These are the things that 
made her the favorite she was 
and is. 








duced by nearly fifty per cent. 

from that by which her husband had previously won the seat, it 
is generally agreed that her campaign represents a triumph of 
personality over adverse conditions. Had she run in opposition 
to the Government, according to several British authorities, she 
might have won by a largely increased majority. 

While numerous Liberal and Radical newspapers in this 
country and England have objected to her and all she stands for, 
the New York Times presents this exceedingly complimentary 
appreciation: 


Twenty-odd years ago: A Virginia belle, dancing all night in 
Richmond or riding to hounds in the Albemarle hills, playing a 
great deal, thinking none too much along conventional lines, yet 
always brilliant, alert, witty, with a mind that made up in natural 
flash what it lacked in serious training; altogether fascinating, 
temperamentally fit for endless social gayeties in town or gruel- 
ing outdoor sports in the country—a typical Southern girl of the 
leisurely, pleasure-loving type not unusual in the aristocracy of 
her day in the Old Dominion. 

To-day: A British viscountess, wealthy ‘beyond imagination, 
still beautiful, turning from the world’s pleasures with which she 
has been surfeited to seek new excitements in the field of British 
polities, candidate in yesterday’s election for a seat in the House 
of Commons; using her old wit and fluency, and sometimes 
displaying her old temper, in a picturesque campaign among 
the rough elements of her neighborhood, still fascinating, still 


“Nanny has always been 
deeply religious, not in the sense of being a devout chureh 
woman, but in Having a fine faith in the words of the Bible. 
She knew her Bible as none of the rest of us ever pretended or 
hoped to know it. She would on the most untoward occasions 
quote Scripture at us in a manner that only she could do and 
not offend us. It was the vibrant, sincere spirit behind it that 
made it possible. 

‘“‘She was always different from the rest of us. It was no ue 
usual thing for Nanny Langhorne to act as nursemaid when shé 
thought the situation demanded it. She would go into a traily 
drest as the Langhorne girls knew how to dress, and find a 
tired old mother wearily taking care of a half-dozen childrem 
Nanny would look at the woman, then at the young tribe of wie 
washed youngsters, and decide immediately that there was some) 
thing she could do in the way of evening things up a bit. 
spite of the expostulations of the embarrassed mother she wo 
bundle the children off into another section of the car, and 
the woman to take a nap. Nanny took eare of the chil 
And Nanny loved it. So did the children, I might add. 

‘It was not that Nanny thought that she had to be charita 
because the Bible said so. She was just simply following 
natural inclinations. . She always did that. She never did thi 
in order to be spectacular, altho very often what she did 
spectacular. It just happened that Nanny’s natural inclination® 
went that way. 

“She always hated the term charity. She hated the thingsit 
implied. And yet I believe there is no other woman on the other 
side who has the reputation she has of taking care of folk. Nanny 
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RECTEING but neglect can impair the 
beautiful riding quality of the Cadillac. 


In principle and in manufacturing practise, it 
is too certain, too positive, too well established, 
to develop eccentricities of performance. 


Thevast majority of ownersenjoy the sameun- 
varying comfort every day of their ownership. 


How true this is, is strikingly evidenced at 
the great resorts visited by tourists from all 
parts of America. 


Cadillac after Cadillac rolls in, day after 
day—each one conspicuous by reason of its 
splendid performance, and yet each one 
like every other. 


Where there is even a slight variation, it is 
through lack of care, and usually a few 
moments’ attention corrects it. 


Hundreds, and even thousands, of miles they 
come, these Cadillacs—each owner with the 
same story of continuous and unalloyed 
comfort and satisfaction. 


That story is repeated wherever the Cadillac 
is sold, and that is the secfet of its wonderful 
and ever growing popularity. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT. MICH 
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Lighted windows framing holly wreaths say “Christmas time” in 
the same plain way that.the radium signs of 


GILBERT we wns on 
Radium Dial Clocks 


tell the time of night. 
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Their supreme utility—glowing the hour by night, showing it plainly by day— 
makes them the most helpful and most welcome of all timepieces. 


RS 


Their clearer, longer-range readability is a scientific achievement. Gilbert 
Radium Clocks have maximum visibility. The design and harmonious coloring 
of the dials are both practical and artistic; the material, shape and position of 
the luminous signs opposite numerals ‘ ‘make night time plain as day.” 


Give Gilbert Radium Clocks to family and friends this Christmas—ideal 
gifts. And have one yourself for real time-telling service, the day ’round, year 
in and year out. 
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Select from the several models your dealer will gladly show you 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 


DEPT. L. D. 
Good Clockmakers Since 1807 at 
- Connecticut 


DEALERS :— Handle 
~ - wacect- oi 2 

Radium Clocks ; GILBERT NINE 
Your customers are , —RADIUM DIAL 


Nine day clock with automatic 
alarm, 7 inches high 


WINLITE — RADIUM DIAL 


Intermittent alarm—one day 
movement, 6% inches high 
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iuphorne not only takes care of the folk 
need her help on the other side, but 
those over here. She has always 
special account in Richmond for 





tering Arms Hospital in Virginia who 
Mor years received an annual income 
m Nanny Langhorne. Nanny didn’t 
int her to feel that she was just a charity 
pnt. Whenever Nanny comes to Rich- 
j one of the first visits she pays is to 








"After Nanny married into the Astor 
amily we wondered what her attitude 
uid be when she came back to visit her 
ime in Virginia. We didn’t have to 
nder very long. It was the same old 
anny Langhorne whom everybody adored. 
is visited her old school-teacher, and 
ssed’ her in the old way. When she 
» to visit us—our home was next door 
iahers—one of her first questions was, 
is the old Home-Ruler?’ She was 
ing to an old Irish maid of ours from 
pm she used to wheedle cookies. 
"*Nanny Langhorne, tho not physically 
és strong as her sisters—she is a small, 
sight woman, not at all of the statuesque 
of Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson—was 
more than their equal as a sportswoman. 
It was no unusual thing to find her playing 
football in the street with the boys of 
Richmond. Her tongue was as quick as 
the rest of her young body. None was 
her good-natured sallies. 

“She could, however, be just as caustic 
as she was kind. She was a good sport 
above all. Nothing enraged her so greatly 
as to have a decision of any sort based on 
prejudice instead of justice. Once at the 
Warrenton Horse Show Nanny was show- 
ing a favorite of hers which, according 
to the best opinion of people who were 
authorities on horseflesh, was in line for 
the first ribbon. Another woman, an 


older woman, was showing her horses. 
e@ 
| 





























She was better known at the track than 
Nanny. The other woman’s horses got 
the first and second ribbons, and Nanny’s 
got the third. Nanny was pretty mad. 


When that third ribbon was awarded her | 
she turned to the judges and said: ‘Don’t | 
you think there is some old mule in Mrs. | 
—’s stables that would like this ribbon? | 


§ I certainly don’t want it.’ 

“Nanny has never broken away from 
her connections on this side of the water. 
No matter how arduous her work was 
she always managed to keep in touch 
with her old friends. Her letters are full 
of the flashes that make her talk so en- 
tertaining. They are short, almost blunt, 
but always typical of her. She has a 
habit of abbreviating her words. A short 
time ago when she heard I was laid up in 
bed she wrote me one of her laconic notes. 

““Why don’t you try C. S.? Aff'ly, 
Nanny.’ By C. S. she meant Christian 
Science. She has been a Christian Scien- 

‘ tist for a number of years. It’s a good 
jm thing for her. Altho she has never suf- 
fered from any serious physical ailment, 
she is nevertheless subject to overstrain 
ym of her nervous abilities. 

“A short time ago an old boyhood 
friend of hers received a letter from her. 
Again it was the old Nanny. ‘Dear St. 

fm George,’ it.read, ‘how is your family? 
I have five children and I don’t think the 
end is yet.’ 

“When Nanny married Waldorf Astor 
there was a great to-do in the Astor family. 
His father was very ambitious:for:his son 
and wanted him to marry into the English 
Peerage. But the son had met Nanny. 
That settled it. Nanny knew of the objec- 
tion. What’s more, she could understand 


ork. There is a little girl in the | 








it. After the old gentleman had given his 
consent Nanny wrote him a characteristic 
letter. She neither played the humble 
pensioner nor the gushing in-law. She 
simply stated ciearly and concisely what 
she thought of his decision. She told him 
that she thought it was quite wonderful 
that he had consented to a marriage be- 
tween her and his son. 

*“Nanny’s house in England has always 
been open to her Virginia friends. But 
no matter who go there they are made 
to feel at home. She dispenses a hos- 
pitality that is entirely Virginian in its 
flavor. The owner of a big clothing-store 
in Richmond—a place everybody down 
there knows—went over to England not 
so long ago. Nanny heard of his arrival 
and immediately asked him to come and 
spend a week-end at her place. She took 
him about with her and drove him around 
the country just’as she would any of her 
English friends. It made no difference to 
her whether he was a clothing-store keeper 
or the Crown Prince of Norway.” 


John Powell, an American _ pianist, 
another of Lady Astor’s friends, who knew 
her as Nancy Langhorne in the old days in 
Virginia, is also quoted, in an enthusiastic 
vein, on the subject of the new British 
M. P.: 


“It .was as a hostess in her home in 
England that she has been most success- 
ful. She has reached a point of great 
power in English politics, and she has 
been able to do this without sacrificing a 
particle of her old Virginia simplicity. I 
remember distinctly my last week-end at 
her house. It, was remarkable for the dif- 
ference in political opinion that was gath- 
ered there and for the ease with which 
Nanny Langhorne with her old ‘sass’ kept 
things on a happy, easy basis. It was in 
January, 1914, a half year before the war 
broke out. 

““Mr. and Mrs. Asquith were there— 
he was the Liberal Prime Minister at the 
time. Arthur Balfour was there; so were 
Mr. and Mrs. Winston Churchill, Lord 
and Lady Charles Beresford, Lord Roberts, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, J. L. Garvin, of The 
Observer, Philip Kerr, Ernest Shackleton, 
and many others. There was a good deal 
of political talk at the dinner-table. After 
the ladies left Winston Churchill and J. 
L. Garvin carried on a hot and bitter dis- 
cussion on the Irish question, while the 
rest of us sat around and listened. There 
in Nanny Langhorne’s house I heard a 
debate between two of the keenest minds 
in England of the kind that had never been 
heard on the floor of the House of Commons. 
It was flint against flint, and the fire the 
friction brought forth was stupendous. 
Some of the incidents that happened in 
the world-war found their birth that 
evening. 

“IT remember distinctly, for instance, 
Winston Churchill’s saying that he had 
his finger on the pulse of the European 
situation and that five days before war 
was declared the English Fleet -would be 
lined up in the Channel in full war-strength 
ready to protect the country. War was 
declared later. The English Fleet had been 
lined up in the Channel five days before, 
under the pretense of holding a naval 
review in honor of the King’s birthday. 
This hasn’t anything to do with Nanny 
Langhorne, really, but it will give you a 
general idea of the things that were dis- 
cust in her home. 

“To go back to her in particular, how- 
ever. I remember the picture she made 
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Guaranteed 


All Wool 


€rmo 
Knitted 


Sport Coat 


For theout-door man 


Nothing could be more 
, welcome than a snappy 
looking Thermo Sport 
Coat. 


Looks like a higher priced 
coat but costs only $8.50 
and it is guaranteed all 
wool. 


Then at home, around the 
fire-place these cool days 
and nights you will find 
this the ideal coat for in- 
doors. Nothing fancy 
about it— just a sensible, 
comfortable, lounge-about 
coat that helps a man to 
feel comfortable. 


Guaranteed All Wool 


Madein heather mixtures, 
blue, brown, green, olive, 


oxford gray. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell 
the Thermo Sport Coat 
write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Swansdown Kauitting Co. 
Makers of Thermo Coat Sweaters 
349 Broadway 


Dept. L New York 
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She wore a simple pink 
that her look like a charming 
of sixteen. She stood there poised on 
stairs with her head thrown back 
sassing’ Arthur Balfour, who returned her 
‘sass’ in kind. 

“Previous to that visit I came to see 
her one day after returning from a long 
tour on the Continent. I had played to 
people of all nationalities but my own; 
I was hungry for an American face and 
starved. for a Virginia voice. I decided 
I'd call up Nanny Langhorne and see if 
she’d see me. She told me to come over 
for tea. When I entered the room my 
heart fell at the sight of a tall, statuesque 
woman standing near Nanny. I didn’t 
want to be presented to anybody; I was 
tired and weary; I just wanted to talk to 
Nanny Langhorne and people like Nanny. 

“However, the lady was there, and the 
only thing to do was to be polite and make 
the best of it. Nanny, with a great show 
of ceremony, presented me, and in the dim- 
lit room I delivered myself of a courtly 
bow. I didn’t catch the name, but it 
didn’t matter much. To my amazement 
I heard a perfectly good, old Virginia 
voice exclaim in great exasperation: ‘John 
Powell, don’t you know me? It hasn’t 
been but four years since I last saw you.’ 
The voice was familiar, it was perfectly 
good Albemarle County, but I couldn’t 
place it. I murmured my apologies. That 
was too much for Nanny, who stood watch- 
ing us in great amusement. She explained 
that it was Irene, her sister—Mrs. Gibson, 
you know. I said something about the 
darkness of the room, my stupidity, and 
words to that effect, when Nanny burst in 
with, ‘Oh, it’s all right, John! Irene ought 
to remember that one doesn’t grow younger 
in four years!’ 

“While I was there Nanny told me that 
she was giving adinner shortly to the Crown 
Prince and Princess, now the King and 
Queen, of Roumania. After the dinner 
there was going to be a reception, and she 
asked me if I would come and play. In- 
stead of receiving just an invitation to the 
reception I got a note from Nanny asking 
me to come to the dinner. I went. The 
place was full of royalty of every national- 
ity. And I was there, and Helen Christian, 
an American girl, was there. We were two 
of Nanny’s old friends, we were both from 
Virginia, and, according to Nanny’s code; 
we were both as good as the best. Helen 
Christian sat beside me. She was greatly 
excited. ‘There’s the Duke of Connaught,’ 
she would whisper, ‘and there’s the King 
and Queen of Norway, and there’s the Earl 
of So-and-So, and the Prince of That- 
This-and-That, and here we are, John 
Powell, just two plain Americans—be- 
cause Nanny Langhorne is our friend.’ 

“Her tongue saved her on many an 
occasion. I remember a story that is 
told about her when she first entered 
English society. It seems that the ladies 
of the peerage were inclined to snub Nanny 


i 


ay 
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Langhorne. Now, anybody who has ever 
known Nanny Langhorne knows that 


Nanny, who is not a bit of a snob her- 
self, will not take snobbery from others. 
However, these ladies did not yet know 
her. King Edward was still alive at the 
time. He had met Nanny and had taken 
a great fancy to her. He had heard of 
the coolness of English society toward 
the young American and decided to take 
a hand in the game. He invited himself 
one day-to tea at the Astors’. When a 
King invites himself to tea or dinner or 
whatever, he chooses his own guests and 
sends out his own invitations. King 
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Edward proceeded to invite the very 
cream of English society. He came, and 
so did they. Nanny was at her best that 
day and the King spoke with her at great 
length.. Her ‘sass’ and his sallies filled 
that corner ef the room. 

“This did not suit the pleasure of the 
ladies of the land. They decided to break 
up the party of two. Bridge was sug- 
gested. Nanny smiled and said she 
didn’t know how to play cards. The 
ladies insisted. Now, Nanny honestly did 
not know how to play bridge; she did 
know how to amuse the King, and she 
wasn’t going to be bored when she could 
avoid it. With her most fascinating 
smile she declared that she couldn’t tell 
one card from another and added, quick- 
ly, ‘Why, I don’t even know a king from 
a knave.’ King Edward laughed heartily. 
The ladies fled and Nanny was firmly es- 
tablished in the royal good graces. After 
that she wasn’t long in winning her way 
into the heart of the King’s England. 
She has that rare gift for the social graces 
and amenities which wins hearts every- 
where. 

“All this gives a superficial picture of 
Nanny Langhorne, Lady Astor. Nobody 
ean tell of the truly wonderful things she 
does, for very few people know about 
them. It is only in instances where you 
ean be of help to her in helping others 
that she lets you know about the work 
she is doing. That is what made me fa- 
miliar with her charity work in Vitginia. 
That is what makes a number of En- 
glish men and women speak of her with 
great respect and affection when they talk 
of the work among the poor of their coun- 
try. Nanny Langhorne, with her ‘sass’ 
and her wit and the fine loyalty and 
sincerity that lie beneath thent, is a charac- 
ter of whom we Americans might well be 
proud.” 

Nanny Langhorne -—she was christened 
Nancy Witcher—is a daughter of Chris- 
well Dabney—his friends knew him as 
Chilly—Langhorne;.and the Langhorne 
country place, Mirador, in Albemarle 
County, was a famous center of good 
times and good living. She was first 
married in 1897 to Robert Gould Shaw, 
2d, of Boston, member of a family with 
notable Abolitionist associations, and Back 
Bay society had a taste of the quality of 
her tongue, her temper, and her inde- 
pendence before it came to British society’s 
turn. As Mrs. Shaw her loyalty to her 
old friends and to the Virginia traditions 
in which she had been born, and as the 
Virginia phrase is “‘raised,’”’ was not less 
conspicuous than it is now that she is a 
British peeress with a famous American 
millionaire fortune to support the title. 
There are many picturesque stories of the 
things she did and said when she was 
transplanted from the Southern to the 
Northern atmosphere. The Shaws were 
divorced some six years after the marriage. 


To the Labor press, and to a great part 
of the more radically inclined newspapers 
both of England and America, The Times’s 
attitude toward Lady Astor and all she 
represents seems, to put it mildly, undemo- 
cratic. Mrs. Astor—many -ultrademo- 
cratic editors disdain to give her the En- 
glish title which, they say, was bought 
outright with the late Viscount Astor’s 
American millions—is undoubtedly a very 
bright and witty woman, they agree, 
but her supporters have carried snobbery 
and adulation of the ‘‘parasitic’’ classes to 
an outrageous extreme. Several English 























conservative newspapers objected 
Lady Astor’s campaign resembled gj : 












stunts, but to such an authority ag 











Cleveland Citizen (Labor) this cha 
ization is hardly strong enough. 
Citizen’s somewhat sarcastic comme 
















runs: 


The daily cablegrams from Plymouth, 
England, explaining what a wonderfy 
person Lady Astor is have ceased, and noy 
the country can settle back once mom 
and watch American politicians engage jg 
their favorite pastime of doing nothj 
without being interrupted by snobocratig 
news-purveyors employed in disposing of 
tommyrot. Mrs. Astor is undoub 
a bright, beautiful, brilliant, and vivacious, 
virile, virtuous woman, who can hold he 
own in any fish-market, or tell men they 
are drunk or to get drunk, and become 
sweet if they are not and get away withit, 
but we are thankful for one thing, and that 
is, after wading through several columnsof 
daily slush for several weeks we discovered 
at last, on the day after the polling ig 
Plymouth, that the lady’s Labor 
opponent was one W. H. Gay and the 
Liberal nominee was Isaac Foot, both very 
common individuals no doubt who de 
served no mention prior to that date 
What passes for “‘democratic’’ American 
journalism—to tout the parasitic class t § 
the skies and snub ordinary folk! 
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PROSPERITY BREEDS LAND-GAM. 
BLING IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
RENZIED speculation in farm-lands 
is creating a mighty stir in the Middle 

West. Two-dollar corn and hogs a 
twenty cents a pound on the hoof have sent 
land-prices sky-rocketing, and visions of 
fortune overnight appear to have changed 
a large part of the population from sober, 
safe, and sane agriculturists to wild-eyed 
chasers of the “get-rich-quick” will-- 
the-wisp. The craze has assumed such 
proportions, we are told, that Secretary 
Houston of the Department of Agriculture 
has sent eight investigators of the Govern 
ment to make ‘‘a survey of the situation.” 
The “day of reckoning” is apparently 
what alarms the Government. Most of 
the land speculators, it is said; pay down 
but a very small amount on their pur 
chases to “‘bind the bargain.” In thé 
great majority of cases they arrange fora 
substantial payment on the ‘“‘first of 
Mareh,”’ the beginning of the farmer's 
‘*fiseal year.’’ The question that bothers 
Secretary Houston, it seems, is whats 
going to happen when the multitude of 
land-buyers who have to borrow begin t0 
clamor for money to make good ther 
promises to produce anywhere from $20; 
000 to twice that sum on March 1. The 
Farm Loan Board in Washington is rm 
ported to have notified the land-banks 
under its jurisdiction not to advance mor 
than $100 an acre, but this falls somewhat 
short in the liquidation of debts based ons 
price of $400 an acre or more. As a matte 
of fact, however, we learn that but few d 
the buyers purchase with the expectatiol 
of being required to raise the money they 
promise to pay. The land they buy fo 
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This new art of design in METAL BEDS 
By SIMMONS COMPANY 
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S EVERY woman knows, 
the bedroom is the hardest 
room in the house to 

furnish. 


The day of the “bedroom set”’ is 
past—repetition of design is no 
longer considered attractive in 
bedroom furnishings. 


In spite of their weak design, 
old-style metal beds have been 
accepted because of their un- 
doubted cleanliness. 


Nothing much could be done to 
better the design, because of the 
limitations of the available tubing, 
with its seam and rough spots. 


2 


Now, at last, Sim.sons Com- 
pany has removed these limita- 
tions. 


It has produced a new seamless 
tubing, which can be worked 
freely into the beautiful designs 
of the artist—providing a smooth, 
even foundation for the enamel 


finish. 


Your choice of Ivory, Decora- 
tive Colors and Hardwood Effects. 


And if you prefer Brass Beds, 
you will find also some very 
beautiful Simmons models in 
polished and satin finish. 


How beautifully adapted to carry out 
the highest type of design is shown in the 
“Stuyvesant” (No. 1802)—one of the 
striking new series of designs recently pro- 
duced by Simmons Company, now on 
sale in all the leading stores, in both Twin 
Bed and Double Width models. 


This move towards true design in metal 
beds is an example of Simmons Leader- 
ship—the latest chapter in twenty-five 
years of Simmons effort towards better 
beds. 


The foundation of the whole Simmons 
program is the principle—Beds Built for 
Sleep. 


It was Simmons Company that first 
saw the need for quiet beds. Beds free from 
squeak, rattle and knock. Beds that in- 
vite nerve and muscle to relax. 


That is the purpose of the Simmons 
Pressed Steel Corner Locks. 


And in-‘Springs—Simmons has perfected 
two types which yield to every contour of 
the body, yet support it in every sleeping 
position. 


Tue Stumser Kinc—a spring 
composed of flexible steel strips 
with spirals of high-test spring 
wire; so combined that the spring 
action is equal in all directions. 
Regular finish, silver gray oxi- 
dized—rustproof. 

Tue Mount Vernon—the Sim- 
mons improvement on the box 
spring idea. 

Finish, oxidized copper — rust- 
proof. 


And it is the Simmons Company which 
has consistently advocated the Twin Bed 
principle. 

If you have children in the family, it 
may interest you to know, too that Sim- 
mons Company has carried out this same 
sleep idea in a most attractive series 
of Cribs. 


e 


Simmons Beds cost little, if any, more 
than the old-style beds. 


Prominent merchants everywhere can 
show you these new Simmons Beds, Brass 
Beds and Cribs. They are the fastest 
selling items in the dealer’s stock. 


If you have any trouble finding them, 
a post card to us will bring you the names 
of sasdhchts who can give you what 
you want. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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What you wanted 
when you were a boy 


OU fathers of growing boys— 

don’t you remember what you 

wanted for Christmas when you 
were the same age as that lively young- 
ster of yours; wanted more than any- 
thing else in the world? 


Right you are—you wanted a gun. 
And that boy of yours is just as “gun- 
hungry” as you were. 


You had a gun when you were a boy— 
or you should have had. Probably it 
was a Daisy—that safest of all guns for 
a boy who isn’t quite old enough for a 
hunting rifle. Don’t put off getting 
your boy a Daisy; it bridges the gap 
until he is ready for a larger gun. 


For over 30 years the Daisy Air Rifle 
has been an important part of the life ot 
the American boy. Millions of Amer- 
ican men first learned to shoot with a 
Daisy. Today your boy can have a finer 
one then you ever had—the Military 
Daisy, which follows the latest military 
lines, or the Daisy Pump Gun, 
which looks just like a real magazine 
hunting rifle. 


Both repeaters, both accurate to a hair. 
Either model, at your dealer’s, $5.00. 
Other Daisy models, $1.00 to $3.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, any 
Daisy model will be sent direct trom 
factory on receipt of price. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


Daisy Manufacturing Co. 
Plymouth, Mich. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 





$400 an acre this week they expect 
fidently to sell for at least $425 next wes 
This will not only yield them a profit 


|..$25 an acre, but will also relieve them of 


obligations besides. Owing to its py 
ductiveness, Iowa seems to be the center, 
this wild storm of farm-gambling, whig 
has turned the State into ‘‘a regular agri. 
cultural Wall Street,” to quote the languag 
of a writer in The Arkansas Gazette (Litt 
Rock), who goes on to submit these samply 
of Middle-Western financial “high jinks’ 


On January 15, this year, a real-estgy 
dealer purchased a farm of 186 acres 
$275 an acre. Holding it a few months, k 
sold the farm and received $380 an acre, Thy 
profit here was $19,350. Up to a year ag 
the purchaser had been a tenant. '‘f; 
paid a real-estate dealer $2,000 dow, 
agreed to pay him $24,000 next March, ani 
gave him a mortgage of $44,680, due in ta 
years at 51% per cent. interest. This, j 
will be noticed, was rather a large and dy. 
ing venture for a man who was no mor 
than a renter in 1918. Between now ani 
next March he must arrange for a cas) 
payment of $24,000. Perhaps he hopes ty 
sell the farm in the meantime, and thus pas 
the burden to some other speculator. 

Another man belonging to the tenani 
class bought a quarter section, 160 acre 
last May for $302 an acre, which meant, 
profit of $154 an acre to the seller. Th 
transaction called for $48,320, cash ani 
mortgages, on which, at 51% per cent., th 
yearly interest will amount to $2,416 
This farm, up to its sale, was rented fa 
$1,600 a year.- The profit of the seller wa 
$24,640, less $640 paid to his agent. 

A farmer of forty-five, owning 240 acer 
of land, concluded to test his luck « 
gembling. In July, this year, he boughi 
160 acres, six miles distant from the fam 
on which he lives. He paid $465 an ac 
for the land, which four days earlier ha 
been sold for $425. The advance, it wil 
be seen, was $6,400, or $1,600 ever 
twenty-four hours. 

In this case the purchaser, a farmer, i 
should be remembered, paid $2,000 in 
money, bound himself to pay $26,000 ir 
money on March 1, 1920, and gave 
$46,000 mortgage, at 51% per cent., due in 
ten years. The ‘‘investment”’ amounts to 
$74,400; the yearly interest is $4,0% 
which is at the rate of $25 an acre. Wil 
any one deny that this farm has bea 
‘‘overcapitalized”? Can cheap corn bk 
grown on the farm or cheap pork producet! 

Thirty-five years ago a farm of lf 
acres was sold for $40 an acre. A tenall 
recently has been paying a cash rent d 
$8 an acre for the land, which equa 
$1,336 a year. On August 1, 1919, thi 
farm was bought by a commercial travel 
for $225 an acre, or a lump sum of $35,575. 
A margin of $2,000 was given the seller 
The commercial traveler is to pay $35,517 
on the first day of next March. On th 
basis as it now exists, the buyer wil 
receive $1,336 a year in rent and pay $2,000 
in interest. Taxes will be another charg 
The agent’s commission was $1,0il 
Likely as not he is looking around in behal 
of the commercial traveler for anothet 
buyer. 

In addition to the money he made it 
growing his crops, a landowner in cenit 
Iowa,.now seventy years of age, has ama 
a small fortune through the increase in th 
value of his farm. He bought, in*1%, 
348 acres at $160 an acre. Last June hesol 
the farm for $350 an acre. His profit wa 
$56,120, or an average of $5,600 a ye 





during. the decade that -he owned the 
land. 


Two bankers were the purchasers. They 
made a cash payment of $21,800 and gave 
the seller.a-tiortgage of $100,000. The 
bankers own. seven other farms, containing 
about 1,800 acres, all of which are in the 
market at marked-up prices. Another 
banker, purchasing 760 acres at $300, sold 
out inside of thirty days at $400. The profit 
in this transaction was $16,000. 

The proprietor of a garage bought, in 
April, also this year, a quarter section at 
$190 an acre. Thirty days later the land 
was sold for $220 an acre, at a profit to.the 
owner of $4,800. This farm,-in 1918, had 
an estimated value of $160 an acre. The 
last purchaser of the land, a young farmer, 
says that he will cultivate it himself. It 
would seem that he is an actual investor, 
inasmuch as he made a money payment of 
$5,000. The balance, $30,200, he has prom- 
ised to pay on March 1, 1920. 

Two young farmers purchased a farm 
of 120 acres for $300 an acre. The trans- 
action totaled $36,000. Only $1,000, how- 
ever, or less than 3 per cent., was paid 
down. Next March a cash payment of 
$7,000 will be due. Two mortgages were 
given—one of $12,000 for ten years at 
5 per cent. and the other of $16,000 for 
twelve years at 51% per cent. What will 
happen to these two young farmers if they 
fail to sell the farm by plowing time next 
spring? 


The purely speculative nature of many 
of these transactions is clearly brought out 
by the fact that often the buyers plan to 
lease the farms they buy at a rental that 
falls far short of meeting the annual interest 
on the indebtedness assumed by the pur- 
chaser. The following examples are given: 


Seven years ago a farmer of forty-three 
bought 100 acres of land for which he 
paid $185 an acre. In July, just passed, 
he sold the farm to a retired farmer living 
in town at $400 an acre. The first farmer 
made a profit of $215 an acre, or $21,500 
altogether. The purchaser, himself an 
experienced farmer, paid $2,000 in cash, 
agreed to pay $8,000 in money on March 1, 
1920, and gave a ten-year mortgage for 
$30,000 at 5 per cent. 

This man says that he bought the farm 
as an “investment” and will lease it to a 
tenant. But his interest charge will be 
$2,000 a year, or $20 an acre. Does he 
expect ever to find a tenant who will pay 
enough to meet the interest? And when 
will he get that $8,000 that he must have 
on hand March 1 next? 

Take the case of another farmer living 
on a farm valued at $2,000. During July, 
this year, he bought 80 acres ten miles 
from his home, paying $34,800 for the 
tract, which was at the rate of $435 an 
acre. His interest charge is $1,914 a year. 
He says he intends to rent the property. 

But he must first find a tenant who will 
pay almost $24 an acre in rent if he hopes 
to get a return sufficient to meet the interest 
only. It would seem that this man is also 
a speculator, no matter what he says to the 
contrary. 

In 1917 a farmer of thirty-eight put 
away his reaper and high plow and moved 
to “town.” During May, 1919, he pur- 
chased’ a farm containing 311 acres for 
$314 an acre. 

The seller of this farm, a retired man, 
made a profit of $71,906. A tenant had 
been paying $15 an acre as rent. He is to 
continue his relations with the new owner, 
Fifteen dollars an acre times 311 amounts 
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This garment is featured at the 

best stores everywhere, but if you 

cannot get it easily and quickly, 

send your size with remittance to 

our mill at Albany, N. Y., and 

you will be supplied direct, de- 
~ very free. 


Men’s Garments 
$2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00 
6.00, 7. 
Boys’ Garments 
$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 


F, instead of the one engineer 
alone, the firemen and the 
conductor and the brakeman 

and the porter and the passengers 
themselves all took a call at 
running the locomotive, travel- 
ling on the railroad would be 
uncertain and unsatisfactory. 
You get the best results when 
you have one man, or one thing, 
in charge. In the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


there is just the one master-button at the 


‘chest to do the work that a whole row 


used to do not so well. It saves you time 
in buttoning and unbuttoning and insures 
a smooth, even fit in place of the wrinkling 
and gapping you used to get the other way. It 
brings the Satisfaction Special of the Un- 
derwear Line into the station on time— 
every time, 


It saves, too all the bother that comes 
when there is a whole row of buttons and 
button holes to keep in order. And even 
if the one sturdily fastened button of this 
splendidly made garment should somehow 
come loose, there is an extra button hole 
into which an ordinary collar button can 
be slipped to do the work. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit comes 
in superfine cotton, worsted and mercerized 
materials. A catalog describing the com- 
plete line will be sent free on request. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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to $4,665. The present proprietor of the 
farm gave $2,000 in cash, pledged himself 
to pay $18,000: in cash next March, and 
signed a mortgage of $77,654. His ‘‘in- 
vestment”’ totals $97,654; his loss, accord- 
ingly, on the showing of the figures, is 
$705.97 a year. 


We are told that practically no farmer 
will admit that he is gamblirg in land. 
His ‘‘fliers” in finance are camouflaged 
under the term ‘‘investment.’’ There is a 
record of one man, however, who frankly 
confessed that he purchased a farm of 120 
acres purely for speculation. He kept it 
three months and then sold it for $10,800 
mo-e than he paid. And once in a while 
somebody seems to buy a farm with the 
honest-to-goodness purpose of operating it. 
The following are examples: 


Nineteen years ago a young man of 
twenty-two purchased a 123-acre farm 
at $60 an acre. Last May he sold it to 
another farmer at a profit of $35,670. 

He received $2,000. The balance, 
$41,500, is to be paid by next March. 
Practically, this was a cash transaction, or 
will have become one if the balance is met 
promptly, as was agreed, and is not deferred. 
The purchaser, a farmer aged thirty, says 
that he will move on the land and operate 
it. His investment’ was $43,500. The 
money is worth at least 5 per cent. Interest, 
then, will amount to $2,175, or about 
$17.68 an acre. In Iowa cash rent ranges 
usually from $7 to $10. This transaction, 
even if the land did cost $350 an acre, 
ranks among those that are called ‘‘con- 
servative’’ among Iowans at this time. 

In Nebraska lives a wealthy farmer, made 
wealthy by agriculture. He owns 600 
acres of land. Twenty-two years ago he 
moved to Nebraska from Iowa. Like 
many men who leave the homes of their 
youth, he hoped that some time he could 
return and dwell among old scenes and 
friends. Finding that to be impracticable, 
he purchased an Iowa farm for his son. 

The farm, bought through an agent, 
was owned by a brother of the man in 
Nebraska, who had purchased it on a 
speculation. Seller and buyer learned of 
their relationship after the transaction had 
been closed. The Iowa brother paid 
$5,000 down, agreed to pay $20,000 next 
March, and gave a mortgage of $40,000, 
running ten years at 5 percent. The farm 
contains 200 acres and was sold for $65,000. 

So highly does the Nebraska brother 
think of Iowa land that he went ahead and 
made a second purchase, paying $51,000 
for 120 acres, which was a price of $425 
an acre. Land at such a figure, a long 
distance from a city, would flabbergast 
any farmer east of the Indiana boundary. 


As a first step toward applying the soft 
pedal to the land boom, the Department 
of Agriculture has suggested. to farmers 
that they should require as an initial pay- 
ment in a land deal not less than one- 
third of the sale price. If this suggestion 
were generally followed, it would cause the 
speculative frenzy to subside forthwith, 
it is said. The Government also cautions 
farmers against selling their land unless 
they are fully informed as to its present 
value. An instance of failure to do this is 
given: cre PRES si 


An opulent farmer, with two Iowa farms, 
one of 300 acres and the other of 2C0 acres, 


- fense.”’ 
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‘‘retired’’ and moved to California. He 
left an experienced tenant on the smaller 
property. Doubtless he received letters 
and newspapers from his former home, but 
they seemingly failed. adequately to de- 
scribe all that was going on among his old 
neighbors and friends. 

So when his trusted tenant asked him 
to name a price for the 200-acre farm he 
promptly replied that $225 seemed to be 
fair all around. The tenant closed the 
bargain at once. On the day after the 
papers were signed the ‘tenant could have 
sold the farm at a profit of $30,000. 





LABOR UNREST, HIGH PRICES, AND 
EXTRAVAGANCE IN 65 

UCH comfort is gained, in these days 

of extravagance, fear, doubt, and 
social unrest, by a writer in the Duluth 
News Tribune who finds that similar 
troubles followed the War of 1865 without 
bringing the world to an end. He delves 
into the newspapers of the time, beginning 
with this modern-sounding report by a 
New York correspondent of the London 
Times: 


This war has brought the levity of the | 


American character out in bold relief. 
The indulgence in every variety of pleasure, 
luxury, and extravagance is simply shock- 
ing. There is something saddening in 
the high glee with which the people here 
look upon a grievous national calamity. 
The jewelers’ shops in all their cities have 
trebled their trade; the love of fine dresses 
and ornaments on the part of women 
amounts to madness. They have money 
and they must enjoy it. 

The New York Independent adds: 

“Ask Stewart about the demand for 
camel’s-hair shawls. His answer is, ‘Mon- 
strous!’ Ask Tiffany what kind of dia- 
monds are called for. He will reply: ‘The 
prodigious; as near hen’s egg size as pos- 
sible; price no object.’”’ 

Suddenly when the war ended, peace 
in the industrial world gave way to dis- 
content. Wages remained stationary and 
prices for commodities rose. This was 


due to the inflation of the currency caused | 
introduction of paper money. | 


by the 
‘‘Labor,”’ says one writer, ‘‘assumed an 
attitude of hostility toward employers 
and took concerted measures for self-de- 
The situation in New York, he 
says, was typical of the period. 


Eggs jumped from 15 cents.a dozen to | 


25, cheese went from 8 to 18 cents a pound, 
potatoes advanced to $2.25 a bushel from 
$1.50—all necessities rose in value from 
60 to 100 per cent. Wages, on the other 
hand, lagged behind. The average increase 
in all trades was about 25 per cent. As the 
discrepancy ‘between wages and values of 
food and clothing became greater industrial 
unrest tended toward revolution. Labor 
entered into determined effort to offset 
the shrinkage of the dollar by forcing wages 
up and capital united to keep them down. 
The low pay of women was a special 
grievance. — : 

The tendency to increase the number of 
apprentices and to hire unskilled labor for 
the better paying positions was another 
cause of complaint. This and the em- 
ployment of negroes led to violent protest, 
bloodshed, and murder. Longshoremen 
particularly took offense at this invasion. 
Along the docks of Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, ‘New York, 
Brooklyn, and Boston negro strike-breakers 
brought on fierce riots in which many of 
both races were killed. 
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Select your Victrola if 


If you want your family and friends to hear thefhusic 
greatest artists exactly as the artists: themselves sang omthe 
is the only instrument for you. The most famous Mf th 
make Victrola Records—and the Victrola is the onfient : 
made to play Victor Records. 

Any style Victrola you select will play perfectly§ mc 
5,000 records in the Victor Record Catalog—will pig the 
interpretations of the world’s greatest artists exac he 
approved their own work. 

.} Geta Victrola! Get it this Christmas! The iddms 
more than a Christmas gift—a never-ending source offfor tl 
family. See your Victor dealer today! 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Caf. 


Victrola XI, $130 
Mahogany, oak, or walnut 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at 
- all dealers on the ist of: each month 


HIS MASTERS VOICE - 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Master's Voice 
Vien Talking M 
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MEXICO’S LIVELY BANDITS AND SLEEPY FEDERAL TROOPS 


very much on the tapis because of thé case of our Con- 

sular Agent, Mr. William O. Jenkins, is said by a recent 
correspondent-investigator to be about the most thriving pro- 
fession in the more sparsely settled districts of our southern 
sister republic. The bandit, it is admitted, clings like an un- 
desired vermiform appendix to most civilizations where the in- 
habitats are not too numerous to interfere with the freedom of 
his gun arm; in fact, newspaper readers will remember a recent 
reference to a perfectly good piece of banditry, including the 
hold-up of a 


"T= MEXICAN BANDITRY BUSINESS, just now 


asleep, dreaming that an imaginary paymaster has come to give 
him the four months’ back wages that the Government owes 
him. 

I once rode through a whole Carranza camp in hostile terri. | 
tory without beimg challenged. It was in the Yaqui country in 
northern Sonora, when I was with a party of American miners 
escaping by night from the Progreso Silver Mine in serious dan- 
ger of an Indian attack. Suddenly we discovered that our 
mules were picking their way cautiously over human bodies, 
There must have been a hundred men. sleeping there, with 
their rifles piled in a heap beside the trail. : 

One of the sleepers yawned, stretched, and raised himself on 

his elbow to look 





at us. 








passenger - train 
in our own Wild 
West. Never- 
theless, there 
seems to be a 
wide-spread feel- 
ing that Mexico, 
judged only by 
the numerous 
Ameriéans__‘re- 
cently kidnaped 
and held for ran- 
som, is display- 
ing banditry 
symptoms with 
unhealthy _fre- 
queney and vio- 
lence. President 
Carranza claims 
that Consular 
Agent Jenkins 
was in cahoots 
with the bandits 
who captured 
him and obtained 
$150,000 before 
they let him go, 
but Harry L. 
Foster, a corre- 


Eagle."* 


Courtesy of tne Brooklyn * 





THEY SLEEP BETTER THAN THEY FIGHT. 


The principal trouble with Mexico, according to a recent investigator, is the Federal Army, which 
is most things that a respectable, efficient Federal Army should not be. 


“Who are 
you?” we asked, 

“Federal sol 
diers,”’ he said. 
Then he yawned 
again, rolled 
over, and went 
baek to sleep. 

Those Carran- 
zistas had been 
sent out to catch 
the Yaquis, 
and they were 
sleeping in the 
heart of . the 
mountains, 
eighty miles from 
civilization, in 
the center of the 
Indian country, 
without guard or 
sentry of any 
kind. 

It explained 
in one example 
why Mexico is 
overrun with 
bandits to-day, 
why no train can 
run at night in 
the Mexican re- 
public, why those 
that go out in 
the daytime are 
accompanied by 








spondent of the 

Brooklyn Eagle, asserts that the bandits down there are given 
altogether too much encouragement by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Mr. Foster, among numerous other adventures, had. the 
pleasure of being captured by bandits, together with the much 
greater pleasure of escaping from them a few hours later. He 
traveled through the country, trying-to see things as they really 
were, and returned filled with grave doubts about the civilization 
of Mexico in general, and with harsh words for the Federal Army 
in particular. His simple and direct explanation of the Army’s 
assistance in stimulating the Mexican bandit industry runs: 
“With an army like the Mexican Federal Army, banditry ‘is the 
simplest and easiest calling in the country. And with every 
legitimate business overtaxed to pay for that same inefficient 
army, banditry is the only highly profitable ‘profession’ that is 
open to an ambitious young Mexican gentleman.” 

With regard to the quality of the Mexican Federals who are 
supposed to guard the hearths and homes of Mexican citizens 
Mr. Foster offers some personal information: 

Riding at night into the small cluster of adobe huts that com- 
prise the average Mexican village, you are apt to’see’a figure some 
distance ahead come to life, block the narrow street, and call: 

** {Quien vive?”’ 

It means literally, ‘‘Who is alive?” Youdo not take the 
trouble to halt, but respond in a bored tone: 

**Gente buona.” 

That means, ‘‘Nice people.’’ It satisfies the soldier thorough- 
ly, and, making no invéstigation into the truth of the statement, 
he leans against the mud wall of a-convenient house and lapses 
back into slumber. For all he cares, you could be Pancho Villa 
himself. By the time you are passing him he is probably fast 


escorts with ma- 
chine guns, why men are seized by bandits within two miles of 
the big cities and carried away to be held for ransom, why four- 
teen-year-old girls are kidnaped and carried out of their own 
homes in rural Mexico, and why whole states are under the rule 
of ‘leaders like Villa, Pelaez, or Felix Diaz. 


~ Few of the bandit stories are published, we.are told, partly 
because of the scarcity of American newspaper men in Mexico, 
partly because ‘the Mexican -Governiment keeps careful watch 
on news sent» out over her wires, and partly because the true 
stories, when they do reach the American public, sound too in- 
credible to be accepted. Furthermore: 


When the tales are published, the Mexican press quote them, 
deny them, and lament the fact that American yellow journals 
are libeling Mexico. And on the same page the same Mexican 
papers will probably have a story of a picnic party that went 
out into the outskirts of Mexico City to spend the day and were 
caught and held by bandits. 

I never believed the stories that I used to read about our 
southern neighbor. Like most readers, I rejected them as part 
of a German propaganda intended to embroil us with Mexico. 
Some of them may have been such. But after several months 
in ‘Mexico, during which I talked with many people that had 
been held up, robbed, kidnaped, held for ransom, and during 
which I was myself caught in one wholesale railroad robbery, ! 
am willing to believe anything that anybody tells me about 
Mexico, no matter how impossible it sounds. 

In the State of Tepic, down on the West Coast, for example, 
there is a slightly built Indian youth of some twenty-three years, 
who goes by the name of “‘ Trinidad.” 

“Trini” came down out of his mountain home into the plains 
of Sinaloa on June 9, of this year, with five of his desperadots 
and his eye happened to fall on Guadalupe. The lady was 
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fifteen years old, in Mexico a girl -at fifteen is a woman. 
. G lupe was the daughter of the wealthiest 
ranchman in the El Tigre district. ‘Trini’ announced to her 
father that he would be back at 2 p.m. the following day to take 
her away with him. 

The ranchman promptly sent to the city of Rosario for 
protection. The commandant sent one hundred Federal 
soldiers to his ranch. Promptiy at 2 p.m. the next day, while 
the troops were taking their customary siesta, Trinidad and 
ais party galloped into the yard, seized Guadalupe, backed 
out of range of her father’s rifle, and disappeared into the brush. 

The soldiers were aroused and set out in pursuit. The bandits, 


however, succeeded in reaching one of their mountain passes, ° 


where they held off the entire hundred until dark. Then they 
made their escape, with the loss of only one man, Trinidad’s 
-brother, who-refused to tell where the party had taken the girl. 
After the custom of the country he was hanged publicly without 
trial in Rosario. 

Incidentally, the sight of a bandit hanging from a telegraph- 
pole beside the railroad-track is not an uncommon thing in 
Mexico. I have photographed several of them. One American 
claims to have counted seven of them in a day’s journey. The 
native passenger does not take the trouble to look out the 
window at them. 

Trinidad, whom I was describing, invariably follows the old 
Jesse James custom of notifying the authorities when he is 
about to enter a town. He has been known to enter the city of 
Rosario alone in broad daylight, to get a shave, covering the 
barber with his gun during the operation, to insure that there 
would be no attempt to collect the head-money offered for him. 

An American whom I met had been in Rosario one night when 
the young bandit visited the place. It was a fiesta night, and 
the village had assembled to dance. The affair had been in 
progress but a short time when a horseman rode up to the open 
doorway and announced that his master, the celebrated Trinidad, 
was about to honor the town with his presence. Two minutes 
later there was not a person in the dance-hall, and when the 
clink of horses’ hoofs scunded on the rude stone of the main 
street there was not a light or an unbolted door in the place. 

‘Trini’ had only come to visit his mother, who lives in Rosario, 
and he molested no one. The police knew where he was spend- 
ing the night, but not one of them would venture near the house. 
So thoroughly terrorized is the district that when a party of 
Americans, celebrating the last Fourth of July, galloped into the 
city with shouts and cheers and a few pistol-shots, they saw the 
lights go out ahead of them, and heard the bars hurriedly placed 
against the doors. The only person in view was a local police- 
man, rapidly disappearing up one of the side alleys. 


Trinidad is only one of the smaller bandits of whom, on Mr. 
Foster’s authority, there are probably several hundred, not only 
in the outlying states of Mexico, but even in the Federal District 
itself. Despite official statements that conditions are rapidly 
improving and that President Carranza now has his country 
well in hand, the revolutionist is more numerous and more 
active to-day than he has been-at any time during the past 
three years. The correspondent asserts: 


This is not, in my opinion, based merely upon a flying trip 
through Mexico hunting for faults. It is the opinion of every 
American I talked to in Mexico, most of whom had lived in the 
country for years. It is substantiated by the undeniable 
fact that not a train leaves Mexico City for Vera Cruz without 
a troop train before it, a troop train behind it, and an escort on 
the train itself. This line is the most important in the republic, 
and also the most carefully guarded, yet every siding along the 
way is filled with the burned and twisted remains of freight-cars 
wrecked and captured by bandits. 

In several cases, as in that of Villa in Chihuahua, Pelaez in the 
Tampico oil-fields, Felix Diaz in Vera Cruz, and Meixuerio in 
Oaxaca, the revolutionary leaders are governing whole districts 
at their own pleasure, issuing their own paper money, levying their 
own taxes, and collecting toll fw protecting property against the 
other bandits. 

Their presence is accepted as a matter of course by both 
natives and foreigners, who make the best of it and try to run 
their business in spite of them. One American I met on the 
West Coast, who owns a gold-mine in the interior of Durango, 
has paid taxes to four local bandits at once, each of them collect- 
ing the money forjprotecting his property against the other three. 

This mining-man is forced to ship his ore unsmelted nearly 
eighty miles at great loss, because if he sends it over the moun- 
tain-trails as gold bullion, the bandits invariably take it, despite 
their so-Galled guaranties of protection. ; 

“‘ Are you not afraid of your own life in that country?” I asked 
this American. 


‘Not at all,” he answered. ‘‘Some bandits are all right if you 








handle them tactfully. I never carry any money, and I Dever 
carry a gun. All I want is a chance to talk to them. I alway 
keep a bottle of tequila in my saddle-bags. If you just offer then 
a drink when they hold you up, and tell them it’s all you've got, 
they’re not always bad fellows.” 

Tequila is the native Mexican drink, made from the cacty 
It tastes, smells, and acts like pure alcohol. Practically eye, 
one who travels alone in rural Mexico carries a bottle of it 
offer to other travelers as an evidence of good will. 

Altho everybody on a railroad-train or in a Mexican City 
carries a gun, usually a large pearl-handled affair, the loy 
traveler out in the cactus goes unarmed. 

““What’s the use?” one American said. ‘‘The bandit neve 
gives you a chance to pull it. He comes riding along, like any 
other peon, with a scrape or blanket: over his shoulder, and qj 
the time he’s got you covered from under that blanket. Whe, 
he’s on top of you, he just slides the blanket off and you'p 
looking into the muzzle of his gun. 

“Furthermore, they seldom travel alone. If one stands jp 
the middle.of the road and holds you up, you can be pretty ce. 
tain that there are two or three more of them in the brush eoy. 
ering you. If they see you’re wearing a gun, they’re likely to 
make the thing certain by shooting you first, and doing the hold. 
up business later.” ? 

The Mexican bad man, as a rule, does not take foolish chances, 
There are some exceptional desperadoes who seem to delight 
in attacking parties that outnumber them three to one, but they 
are very few. The average bandit sizes up a situation very care. 
fully before he attacks. A patty of Americans, for example, went 
out duck-hunting one day near Mazatlan, driving out along thy 
coast in an automobile. Reaching their hunting-grounds, one 
of them stayed with the car while the others went out with their 
shotguns. As the one man sat in the car, four horsemen rode 
up out of the brush and greeted him pleasantly. 

‘All alone?” asked one of them. 

“Oh, no. I havea large party of friends near by,” he responded. 

The horseman looked around, evidently believing that he was 
bluffing.* 

“Would you like some cocoanuts?” asked their spokesman, 

“Thank you, I don’t think so.” 

‘*Well, I’d like some anyway.” He dismounted and climbed 
to the top of a near-by cocoanut-palm. Instead of throwing 
down the nuts, he began to look over the surrounding country, 

**T don’t see anybody else,”’ he said at last, and started down. 
At once the other three men unslung their rifles. By a fortunate 
chance, however, the shotguns of the Americans in the bushes 
cracked at this moment. They were only firing at ducks, butit 
had the effect. The four horsemen dug their spurs into their 
horses and disappeared. 

One American citizen, A. Russel Crowell, who owns a large 
fishery and cannery at Teacapan, on the West Coast, has been 
visited five times by bandits. 

“At all times when they’ve held me up there has been noth- 
ing particularly unpleasant about it,’’ Mr. Crowell told me. 
**T never make the mistake of putting up a fight. If I were to 
kill one of them, his compariions would lay for me and catch 
me sometime from ambush. Instead of fighting, I invite them 
to dinner.’’: 

On one of the visits the bandits were not satisfied with dinner 
alone and demanded money. 

‘How much do you want?” asked Mr. Crowell. 

“Two hundred pesos.” 

Mr. Crowell opened his trunk, which contained 700 pesos. 
He deliberately counted out the 200. The rest of it he calmly re 
placed, locking the trunk again. The bandits were so thoroughly 
surprized by his coolness that they took the 200, thanked him, 
and went away. 

These were what people living down on the West Coast would 
have classified as ‘‘good bandits.” 





Another good bandit, very popular in Central Mexico, is 
General Almazan. He is also a bandit with a great love for the 
dramatic. One day last spring he marched into the town o 
Cedral, in the state of San Luis Potosi, lined his fifty men in 
front of the cuartel where 200 Feveral troops were stationed, and 
fired a volley through the door. Nothing happening, he fired 
second volley. Then he ordered his men to break their way in. 
The cuartel was strewn with arms and ammunition, but nots 
soldier was to be found, the entire garrison having departed ovet 
the back fence. 

Concerning the personality and one of the exploits of this 
desperado, we read: : 

Almazan is a handsome Spanish gentleman of good family, 
six feet tall, with dark eyes and dark hair, after the fashion of 
movie hero. He has controlled the southern part of San Lis 
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Illustrating Midwest method of floating all mov- 
ing parts on a film of oil. ccomplished by 
vacuum controlled relief valve Jocated at front 
of bearing and pting oil pres- 
sure to the load on the enginenot to engine speed 





Truck and tractor engines, so far, have been 
built for heavy duty at slow speed. That was 
all right when trucks all wore solid tires and the 
speed of the engine was controlled by a “gov- 
ernor.” 


But, since pneumatic tires have been put on 
trucks, your truck engine must deliver both 
power and speed—average motor truck speed 
being the one big idea behind the adoption of 
pneumatic tires. 

As a consequence, truck owners from coast to 


coast have ripped the governors off their truck 
engines;and you now behold a mechanical tragedy 
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There is a Midwest Engine size to meet your 
manufacturing requirements. Produced in four 


sizes: 
4oxb, 4x6, 4x5, S¥ex5 


—slow speed truck engines forced to work at 
high speed. 

The Midwest engineers have anticipated this 
emergency, with this new Midwest truck and 
tractor engine—the first heavy duty engine 
ever offered to truck builders where speeds up to 
1500 r. p. m. (for 444 x6 engine) under full load, 
are possible and with engine performance guar- 
anteed. That is the unanimous opinion of those 
engineers and manufacturers who have been 
given an opportunity to make a study of this 
latest of all Midwest products. 


For full particulars address Sales Division A. 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 7, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


ight, 1919, Midwest Engine Compan: 
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This is an actual photograph 
of the impression left on a 
clay road by the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
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Upon the highways 
of the world, so 
written that he who 
rides may read, the 
clean, sharp char- 
acters of the Good- 
year All-Weather 
Tread have printed 
this impressive story: 
More people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind 
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Potosi for several years despite numerous Federal expeditions 
On the occasion of his capture of Cedral he looted no private 
houses, taking only from the stores such things as his.men 
actually reeded. To transport the goods, he was forced to 
commandeer five mule-carts. 

“*T regret having to take these mule-carts,’’ he apologized to 
the owners, ‘‘but I assure you that they will be returned to you 
the day after to-morrow.” 

On the promised day Cedral was full of Carranzistas, two 
train-loads having been sent in to catch Almazan. Nevertheless, 
when the owners of the mule-carts woke up, they found their 
property back in the yards. The bandits had slipt into town 
during the night and returned them. 

It is not inferred from these examples that meeting a bandit is 
merely an interesting and diverting incident in an otherwise dull 
afternoon. The average person in Mexico, native or foreigner, 
has no desire to encounter him. 


In Vera Cruz the correspondent met Dr. Charles T. Sturgis 
and his wife, Americans, who had been held by Zapatista rebels 
in Chiapas from June 26 to February 18, of this year. Dr. 
Sturgis was a dentist living a retired life with his family on his 
farm near Copaenala, Chiapas. For years he practised among 
the natives of the region, and was loved and respected by the 
Indians for miles around. However— 


One day a messenger came to the farm from Cal y Mayor, a 
Zapatista general, directing the doctor to come immediately to 
the rebel camp to perform dental work upon the chief. The 
doctor, naturally, was unable to comply. Within a few miles 
of his house were some Carranzista troops. To obey the order 
of the bandit was to suffer the confiscation of the farm, and 
probably imprisonment, on a charge of aiding the enemy. Dr. 
* Sturgis sent to the chief a polite note, explaining his inability to 
come as directed. 

A few days later a party of bandits entered the Sturgis home, 
seized the doctor, his wife, and his wife’s mother, took the 
doctor’s instruments, and carried them off through the tropical 
jungle to the bandit’s camp on the Rio de la Venta. The doetor 
was put to work on the bandit’s teeth, while his wife was sent 
out with the native women camp-followers to cut wood and 
do other heavy work. Even Mrs. Sturgis’s mother had to labor 
with the other women. She was neither young nor strong, and 
after a few weeks of it she died. ; 

Cal y Mayor, the Zapatista general, never lost an opportunity 
to injure and insult the doctor and his wife. 

“‘Why do you go out of your way to hurt us?” asked Mrs. 
Sturgis one day. She. was a small woman, but with the fear- 
lessness that most people acquire on the frontier. 

“‘Because you are a gti ’ he answered. ‘‘And because 
your gringo President is a friend to my enemy, Carranza. Your 
gringo President is being paid one million dollars every year for 
recognizing my.enemy. He is Carranza’s paid servant. You 
Americans are too blind to see. All Americans are fools.’ 

“Tt isn’t so,”” protested Mrs. Sturgis. 

“Tt isso. I know it.” 

For months the chief promised to release the American and his 
wife, but failed to keep his promise. He used Mrs. Sturgis as a 
messenger to other bandits where it was dangerous to send his 
own men, and always holding her husband as a hostage for her 
safe return. 

At last, when Dr. Sturgis was too weak to do any more work 
the bandit released them. The doctor, being unable to walk, 
was given a horse, but his wife was made to go on foot. It 
was sixty miles through the tropical forest to their home, without 
so much as an Indian village on the way. They were given 
only five tortillas for food, but they found mangoes and other 
tropical fruits. They made the trip in six days, Mrs. Sturgis 
arriving with her feet swollen to three times their normal size. 
She had on an old pair of shoes when she started, but they fell 
to pieces on the second day. 

When they reached their farm, they found that Captain 
Oropesa, of the Federal Army, had declared them rebel sym- 
pathizers and had confiscated their entire property. . The fields 
had been cut into lots and sold, and strange natives were gather- 
ing the crops that they had planted. 

American friends sent the doctor and his wife to Vera Cruz, 
where the Consul put them on a boat for the United States. 
They are now in St. Louis, very nearly nervous wrecks. 

Such incidents are not things of the past or even occasional 
incidents. They are every-day occurrences. Foreigners in 
Vera Cruz to-day are negotiating for the release of Joseph 
Devaux, Canadian, held for $3,000 ransom for the past four 
months by General Majera in Tustepec. A. H. Knight, British 
subject, is being held by another bandit in the same region for 
$8,000. Two weeks ago bandits picked up two German mer- 








chants horseback riding within two miles of Vera Cruz, and sold 
them back to liberty for $1,000 each. 


“T have not been describing country that is in the hands of 
revolutionists,’’ writes Mr. Foster. ‘‘Every story I have told 
happened in the part of the country nominally under the control 
of President Carranza and his Federal Government.”’ He con- 
tinues, leading up to mention of his own capture by outlaws: 


My entire trip was made through supposedly peaceful terri- 
tory. In the first state, Sonora, I found the Yaqui Indians 
roaming about at will, killing natives and foreigners with im- 
punity. The next state, Sinaloa, was fairly well ordered, except 
for,Trinidad and other unimportant bandits, Reaching Mazatlan, 
in the south of Sinaloa, I could go no farther by land. The 
Southern Pacific of Mexico had been trying to build its railroad 
down through the state of Tepic to connect with Guadalajara 
and Mexico City, but every time they put up a bridge somebody 
burned it down, until the railroad quit trying. 

Tepic was so full of bandits with the ransom habit that 
Sefior José Rico, the leading Mexican merchant and banker in 
Mazatlan, had for a time specialized in the business of ransoming 
the people that the desperadoes captured. One day, when he 
went down there with 5,000. pesos to purchase.a gentleman’s 
liberty, the bandits seized him and held him until his friends 
sent down 5,000 more. Since then he has given up the busi- 
ness, and any one who falls into the hands of the bad men is just 
out of luck. 

These gentlemen down in Tepic have a custom of accompany- 
ing their demands for ransom with a finger of the captive, 
nicely done up in a bottle of aleohol. Readers may recall the 
Whitehall case, which was given publicity some time ago. 
The American was held several months in this region, and after 
the money. was sent to the bandits they killed him instead of 
releasing him. = 

I jeatefully skirted Tepic, taking boat from Mazatlan to 
Manzanillo, where there was a railroad into Guadalajara and 
Mexico City. ‘There, on June 17, Pedro Zamorra with fifty 
other bandits, wrecked our train near Colima, shooting the 
engineer, several members of our escort, one or two passengers, 
robbing all the people and stripping my companion and myself 
of our clothes. We had been wearing old uniforms that we had 
used with the American Expeditionary Forces, and they appealed 
strongly to the bandits’ idea of dress. 

With two Mexicans, suspected of having money, we were 
earried off by the party, probably to be held for ransom, and were 
taken on a night ride when the party circled Colima to raid 
another train the following morning. 

We made our escape when some unknown men ambushed the 
bandits on the trail and put them to flight. Credit for this was 
given to a Major Salinas, whose troops had been dispatched 
from Colima to catch Zamorra. The truth, we learned later, 
was that.an old German, by the name of Schoendube, believing 
that Zamorra was coming to raid his ranch, went out with his 
son and five cow-punchers and took the bandit by surprize, 
putting to rout his entire band. 

After this incident we ran into no more bandits. On the 
road to Mexico City, however, and later on the road out to 
Vera Cruz, we ran into numbers of people who had recently en- 
countered them. 

This ground that I covered was all ground supposedly policed 
by the Carranzista troops. 

‘“Why don’t they drive the bandits out?’’ I asked people. 
“The Carranza Government is spending fortunes for its army. 
One sees Federal soldiers everywhere, all over the country. 
Why do they not make one big drive and clean the country up?” 

“They don’t want to,” oneman told me. He was an employee 
of the Government. ‘‘This bunch of generals are getting rich 
at their jobs, and if the bandits got cleaned up, the need for the 
generals would cease.” 


The most recent case of an American kidnaped for ransom is 
admitted by the El Paso Times and the Providence Journal to 
have “‘strange features.”” The bandit who did the kidnaping is 
credited with a statement announcing that he wanted, apart 
from a fat ransom, to show that the Carranza Government 
is incapable of performing its functions. The Providence 
Journal finds nothing suspicious in this announcement, nor in 
any other features of the case, but the El Paso Times, nearer to 
the scene of the diffieulty, comments in more guarded fashion: 


The arrest of William O. Jenkins, consular agent for the 
United States at Puebla, Mexico, on a charge that he connived 
with the bandit chief who is alleged to have kidnaped him, with 
a view to extorting money from the Carranza Government for 
the payment of his ransom, is the most peculiar development of a 
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Why you can buy in one HOOD tire 
mileage that wears out two 
“standards”—at less cost 


A “brass-tacks ” talk — to puncture some fixed habits 
of tire-buying. 


One tire’s cost includes material, labor, overhead, dis- 
tribittion to-dealers, selling expense. Buy two tires and 
you duplicate each of these costs. 


To cover a certain mileage — say 9,000— you may buy two 
“‘ standard ” tires — at twice the cost of one. Or you can, at 
a big saving, buy one HOOD ttre that will cover the distance. 
“ Hold on,” you say, * Why should HOODS have double 
the mileage of ‘ standards ’?” 


HOODS contain an extra quantity and extra quality of materials. 
They are.built up to mileage leadership, not down to a commnin : 
price. All our statements of — ate based on extensive 

records of actual on-the-road performance throughout the 


country. 


Building into HOOD tires the last half of their doubled 
mileage takes only an additional fraction of the material 
and labor cost required for the first half. One double- 
mileage HOOD bears little more than half the over- 
head expense involved in making two “ standards ” ; 
halves the distribution expense of two tires; cuts in 


two the selling expense. 


Now for actual comparison. A 34x 4 inch “stan- 
dard” tire of a rn make lists at $34.10. It 
may deliver 4,500 miles (until lately adjusted 

on a basis of 3,500 miles). For 9,000 miles 

the two “standard” tires required cost a total 

of $68.20. A 34x 4inch HOOD delivers, as 


a proved in actual service, an average of 8,000 to 
10,000 miles. Cost — $46.25. The saving 
USNS of $21.95 that a HOOD brings you in 


9,000 miles results from the econ- 
omy in making and selling one 
“unit” instead of duplicating 

the same costs in two “ units” 
cover no more 

mileage. Can you afford 

to be without 


HOODS? 


Put on a Hood to-day 
Forget it for a year 





dealer for proof. 
And write to 


bu fre booklet, ° The 
alge tt AMM LT 5 


HOOD TIRES 
Don: OOD TIRE CO., INC 
at this sign ” a hve Avenue 


WATERTOWN - MASS. 


us 
« 


Ask the Hood 
ra 
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Metal 
and Motor 


Rust-red ore and rolled- steel beam are two ends of a chain 
_ between which lie many links. 







Chemistry, metallurgy, physics—practically every branch 
of science that enters into engineering aids in smelting, 
refining and forging, but back of all these and mightier than 
any is power, and with increasing frequency this power 
assumes the form of electricity. 


At the docks of the great iron 
range country electric cranes lift 
endless loads of ore down into 
the holds of waiting ships. 


At Gary, Cleveland, South Chi- 
cago and other Great Lakes ports 
that feed the mightiest mills of 
the steel industry, electrically 
operated unloaders relieve the 
great freighters of their cargo, 
cutting from 75 to 80 per cent from 
the cost of handling as compared 
with older, clumsier and slower 
methods, 


It is electricity that does the 
lifting and carrying, that supplies 
the power and endurance needed 
for the handling and hauling of 
material as it moves from blast 
furnace to ingot rolls, that turns 
the rolls as ingots are squeezed 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ELECTRIC MOTORS 


into bars, that moves the manipu- 
lator as it lifts, turns and shifts 
the great glowing bloom. 


Varied as are the demands of 
these many tasks they are identi- 
cal -in one respect. Every one 
severely tests the ruggedness, reli- 
ability and endurance of the driv- 
ing motor. 


Westinghouse Motors long ago 
proved their ability to serve long 
and well at the most difficult 
tasks that the industry could im- 
pose. Long experience in every 
phase of applying power to iron 
and steel production enables West- 
inghouse engineers to recommend 
motors that will not merely do the 
work, but that will exactly fit 
every requirement of each partic- 
ular task. 
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that bleed easily are the first symptoms 
of pyorrhea. Loss of teeth may follow 
if these conditions are not corrected. 
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ease that from the beginning has been 
marked by extraordinary features. 

The inherent probabilities all point to 
Jenkins’s innocence of the charge. If 
there had been a fraudulent scheme to 
obtain money for the ransom it certainly 
is reasonable to suppose that a more de- 
termined effort would have been made to 
get the money. Instead, the money was 
paid promptly by friends and relatives of 
Jenkins in order to obtain his release, and 
so far the Carranza Governgent is not 
out any over the transaction. 

The fact that the State Department at 
Washington has entered a strong protest 
against the arrest of Jenkins may be taken 
as conclusive of the fact that it is in posses- 
sion of convincing evidence of his innocence 
of the charge brought against him. Wash- 
ington has never been unduly sensitive 
in such matters. On the contrary, it has 
shown too much of a tendency to resolve 
every doubt adversely to American citi- 


|-zens who were in trouble in Mexico and 


give the Mexican Government the best of 
The protest now registered 
does not necessarily mean that Jenkins 
is innocent, but it means that on the face 
of the returns there is a preponderance of 
evidence in his favor. 

All through the Jenkins case there has 
been an element of mystery that was 
baffling. It is to be hoped that this mys- 
tery will be cleared away. and the facts of 
the case established, to the end that there 
may be a definite declaration of policy to 
fit future cases. 





OUR FREE WAY OF MEETING THOSE 
ROYAL BELGIANS 


HE King and Queen of the Belgians, 

as they feeall their sojourn in this 
well-known ‘‘land of the free,’’ will have 
occasion to smile a quiet smile: at some of 
the amusing things that happened on the 
trip, opines Herbert Corey in the San 
Antonio Light. He quotes an observer 
who says, ‘“‘we Americans haven’t yet 
learned how to handle kings and queens,” 
and produces evidence to prove it:: Of 
course, living in a land where royalty is 
moderately scarce, it is conceded that we 
have had but little opportunity to learn 
precisely ‘‘ what isn’t done”’ 
of a personage of royal blood, a fact which 
the Belgian rulers will no doubt charitably 
bear in mind when they think of the ladies 
who curtsied so low before them that, 
according to the observer above quoted, 
who is evidently a very plain-speaking 
person, ‘‘the bursting of corset-strings 
sounded like the abrupt deflating of rear 
tires,”’ and of those other ladies of exceeding 
avoirdupois who ‘‘achieved the ultimate 
in the way of sinking before majesty, but 
could not get back to an upright position 
without outside aid.’’ Mr. Corey quotes 
further this observer in his description of 
the doubtfully inspiring sight of a sturdy 
democrat meeting socially the first honest- 
to-goodness king that ever graced these 
shores with his royal presence, and we read: 
The sturdy democrat would take the 
King’s hand, and then he would not know 
what to do with it. Not being brought up 
to the etiquette of courts, he never knew 
whether he or the King was supposed to 
let go first. And he always smiled warmly 
at the King, bet rarely initiated any con- 
versation. Nor did the King, because his 


2 


in the presence - 





English is not exactly ardent. By and by 
Brand Whitlock, or one of the other hands 
attending royalty, would pry the democrat 
loose and he would move on. 


And an- | 


other would take his place, smiling warmly, 


but also speechless. 
Down in the Southwest, which we are 


given to understand is practically the only 7 


section of our country where there are 3 
still a few, forlorn traces of those ‘‘ wild and ~ 


woolly 


” conditions for which all the Great ~ 


West was once so justly celebrated, the © 
natives put-on a couple of Indian dances y ; 
for the benefit of the royal visitors. The © 


first one was at Flagstaff, Arizona, where » ‘ 


the arrangements appear to have been in 


the hands of one Jimmy Swinnerton “and 


other highbinders of the Great Dust,’”’ who 3 
sent flivvers into the desert and rounded 


up every loose Indian. Says Mr. Corey: 


No attention was paid to consideration 9m 


of age, sex, rank, or condition.- They were 


ruthlessly dragged down to Flagstaff, stript © 


down to dancing costume, and set a-dane- 
ing. For two hours they capered and yoo- 


hooed in front of the hotel, while the King © 


and Queen sat mournfully on the veranda © 


and watched the performance. 

‘*They. gave every sort of dance from 
the Geronimo jazz to the first of July 
snake-dance,”’ said the observer. .‘‘ Indians 
danced before the King that hadn’t lifted 
a leg in,thirty years. The merciless 
Swinnerton lurked in the shadows urging 
them on.”’ 

After the dance the King was asked by 
the observer what he thought of the dane- 
ing. He hesitated for a moment, seeming 
to choose his words with great care. Then 
he said: 

‘*Tt—ah—seemed rather prolonged.” 

The next day the King and Queen 
visited Albuquerque, N. M., said the 
observer, and the Albuquerquans put on an 
Indian dance to amuse them. They had 
heard of the pitiful efforts of the odious 
Swinnerton and his fallen associates and 
determined to give the King and Queen a 
desert-dance show they would never forget. 
The observer thinks they succeeded. The 
Albuquerque affair lasted four hours! 

As is the custom of royalty, the King 
earries trunks full of orders and medals 
around with him. One of the officers of 
his entourage is forever one foot behind 
him to the right, with his pockets full of 
every sort of decoration that Belgium 
turns out. 

When a man is presented who has done 
something for the King and Queen on their 
tour—driven an engine or fried a fish or 
presided over a banquet—the King jerks a 
cabalistic word over his shoulder to the 
faithful attendant. Back goes the right 
hand of the King, the decoration called 
for is dropt in it, the right hand swings 
back, up, and down, .the decoration is 


pinned on, and another democrat is happy. | i 
It is all done in four motions, the observer ; : 
said. Hundreds of these decorations have 7 #7 


been presented. 
At San Francisco preparations were made 


es 


g 


to honor the royal guests with a great *: 


banquet. 


Some persons who had had ex- 7 


perience with monarchs where they “live 
and move and have their being,” were en- 7 
trusted with making all the arrangements = 


for the affair. And what happened is thus” 


reported: 


“All the guests must face the King and © 
Queen at the banquet,” said the rule | 
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Vase and flower bas- 
ket have frost-like en- 
graving. 

The bowl is diamond 


Christmas Gift Suggestions orlet 


HE renaissance in the vogue which favors crystal 
and cut glass provides new pleasure in Christmas 


gift selection. 


For this season, Libbey presents many designs, new 
and beautiful in form ak decoration, the inspiration 
and hand work of Libbey artists and master crafts- 
men. The superior quality and finish of this art ware 
is possible only through the many years of Libbey 
experience. The gift of Libbey ware will undeniably 
add a tone of quiet elegance, a touch of the artistic, 
when displayed in the home. The book of Libbey 
Christmas gift suggestions will be sent on request. 
Exhibitions are being shown by the best dealers in 
your city, 


THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


The vases above are 
beautifully varied 
Jorms. Sugar bowl 
and cream pitcher 
are delightfully 
quaint. 
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The lower group is 
Suggestive of the rcre 
beauty and exquisite 
design in the delight- 
ful variety of the 
Libbey collection. 
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Reproduced trom actual photographs taken at Edison Recording Studios, New York ’ 
The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing ‘‘Io non 
sono piu Annetta,’’ while she stands beside. the 
New Edison. 























BLINDFOLD TEST is the most 

severe of all musical tests; shutting off 

a person’s sight greatly increases his acute, 
ness of hearing. Yet even the blindfold test 


has been successfully met bythe New Edison. 


Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, New York, appeared before five of 
Thomas A. Edison’s musical experts to perform the test. 
She stood beside the New Edison. The blindfolds were adjustea over the 
eyes of the five men. As shown in the first photograph, Hempel then 
started to sing. The selection was “Io non sono piu l’Annetta” from the 
opera “Crispino e la Comare.” Suddenly Hempel stopped singing, but the 
song continued. The New Edison had taken up the song and was singing alone. 
The five experts, even though their hearing faculties were at highest con- 
centration, were completely unaware that Hempel had ceased and that they 
were listening only to the New Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice. 





Two million people have heard similar tonetests, publicly given by forty 
different artists. Five hundred representative newspapers have publicly 
recorded the fact that no one has been able to distinguish the artist’s living 
art from its Re-Creation by the New Edison. The proof of this is 
founded upon scientific fact; it is piled mountain-high. The New Edison 
brings you all the living artist can bring, excepting his physical presence. 


The NEW 


' She Phonograph 
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Thirty seconds later! Hempel has ceased. The 
blindfold jury is not aware that the New Edison 
is singing ‘‘Io non sono piu I’ Annetta’’ alone. 














RIEDA HEMPEL is called “Hempel of 

the Voice Supreme.” You might think 

this is because of her technique—so flawless, 

so superb! Or because of her notes, pure 
as the chiming of silver bells. 














But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. Hear 
her sing some song she loves, and suddenly you under- 
stand what it is that makes her great among the greatest 

in opera and concert. For you fall under the spell of a mysterious, lifting 
power—a power which transmutes every note into gold and every bar into 
angel-music. It is Hempel’s sublime artist-soul. Soul is that electric some- 
thing, that transcendent something, that eternal something, which makes 
music the mind’s solace and inspiration. The soul of music is what Edison 
has caught and perpetuated in his Re-‘Creations. That is why he considers 
the New Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is why the heart 
of the music-lover responds to a Re-Creation by the New Edison, even 
as it responds to the art of the living artist. 


Go hear the New Edison. Hear it with your eyes closed, for that is the 
best way to listen to music. You will feel that the artist himself is standing 
before ‘you—alive! Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., for the 
most interesting phonograph story of the year, “Edison and Music.” 
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Save Coal 


EvinO’ 


—the Damper Time Check 
that attaches in five min- 
utes to chains of any heat- 
ing system in homes or flats. 
‘No*more fires out from 
forgetting to check your 
fire on time. No more 
waiting up at night to 
check your fires. No more 
overheated rooms or un- 
necessary waste of coal. 
You may forget to check 
your fire—EVINO 
never forgets. 

No winding. No com- 


Price complete, 
$9.00—postage or ex- 
Two small Sto teder tor 
screws hold it EVINO booklet 
0 teak ot \f EVINOMFG. Co. 
you are a rent- 203 Manufacturers Home 
Building 
er, remove the MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
prepa snatow The Evino fs manufactured 


the EVINO by Mr. O. Evinrude, well 
known i 


inventor and manu- 
facturer of detachable row- 
boat motors. 


with you when 
you move. 





“Every Tick Saves a Lump of Coal” 












Rare holiday treat; ideal 
tick, tcmpting lavor. Cheaper than 

| ed ee tempting flavor. Cheaper than 
baking; thousands sent yearly everywhere. 
beautiful metal con 


Packed in tainer; dust-proof; damp- 
proof, sanitary; useful whenempty. 41-2 1b. cake: a big 
value. Sent cast of Denver $3.25 Parcel Post 


prepaid. West of Denver $3.50.. Order early. 
H. Strietmann’s Sons Co,, 12th and Pium 
"pen Bakers cince 180 Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Safest, 
Speediest Sled— 


Flexible. Flyer 


Its patented, grooved steel, non-skid 
runners make steering easy and coast- 
ing safe, comfortable and fast. Has 
an all-steel shock absorber front. 


Saves shoes, prevents wet feet. 7 
sizes, 38 to 63 inches. Only the gen- 
uine bears the flying eagle trade 











mark, 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
BOX 1100N PHILADELPHIA 













FREE 


Cardboard Model 
shows how Flex- 
ible Flyer steers. 
Write for it. 

















makers. ‘‘No one may touch any course 
until the- Queen does. If she declines a 
course all must pass.” 

There were other rules, but these are 
enough. All went merry as a wedding-bell 
until it was discovered that if every 
banqueter must face the Queen there 
wasn’t a dining-room in the city big 
enough to seat more than three hundred. 
And if no one might take a course the 
Queen declined there were fears that the 
guests would bring pockets full of pop- 
eorn, for by’ this time the Queen was 
eating only crackers and milk. 

“So the social arbiters quit,’’ said the 
observer, ‘‘and the bars were thrown down 
and any sort of a hit went for three bases. 
About 2,000 people were present and every 
one had a grand, uproarious jubilee.” 





PROHIBITION BOOMS THE BRITISH 
CANDY BUSINESS 

HE candy business in Britain is looking 

up, and it is no less a person than 
“Pussyfoot’’ Johnson that is going to put 
it on its feet there. Mr. Johnson would 
appear just at present to be the most 
eminent American across the pond, hav- 
ing gathered to himself the public attention 
erstwhile bestowed on such comparatively 
humble citizens as Woodrow Wilson, John 
J. Pershing, and Herbert Hoover. A 
special correspondent of Candy and Ice 
Cream (Chicago, November) ,fcalling him- 
self ‘‘ Jack Brooks of London,” tells us that 
the British confectioner is far behind his 
American cousin. ‘‘Mention nut sundae 
to a Britisher,” he says, ‘‘and you will find 
an attendant from a local asylum shadow- 
ing you diligently.” If ‘‘Pussyfoot”’ dries 
up therealm, however, Britannia, instructed 
by her affectionate Uncle Sam, will have 
some real candy-stores; for the hard drinker, 
when deprived of his cocktail, flies to the 
chocolate-box, we are told, like the homing 
pigeon to its cote. Writes Mr. Brooks of 
London: 


Of course one mustn’t forget ‘‘Pussyfoot” 
Johnson. Mr. J., who, I believe, is known 
in Kansas City and thereabouts, has been 
in London with his trusted lieutenants for 
some months now, and they do say (only 
this is between ourselves) that he swears to 
put Britain dry. Anyhow, the candy and 
ice-cream people here have done consider- 
able chin-wagging lately. You see, they 
realize what a boom would mean for the 
candy and ice-cream game if old ‘‘Pussy- 
foot,” as they call him here, did give 
British booze the solar plexus. 

A jobber mentioned the other day that 
he really believed the distillery and brew- 
ery element were getting the ‘‘wind up,” 
having realized what men like Johnson did 
to John Barleycorn in the States, and that 
some were even looking up candy and con- 
fectionery figures—in case. After all, 
it’s a short cut from beer to milk and cream 
with the attendant ice-cream and creamed 
eandies, and one very large brewing and 
distilling establishment in Wales which 
has manufactured a famous brew of dinner 
ales and stouts for two or three generations 
closed down three months ago to open 
again as a milk- and cream-distributing 
center. Mr. Johnson opens his prohibition 
campaign in Scotland next month, having 
imported tons of propaganda and cinema 
films having the requisite “punch” and a 
number of prohibition speakers who will 





draw $75 a week each while in the country, 
Johnson will tell Britain that milk and 
¢ream, and not booze, is needed to build up 
the coming generation that must fill the 
gaps caused by war-ravages. And if he 
is successful there must be a wide market 
for the American manufacturer of candy 
and soda-fountain requisites, for the British 
manufacturers would not be able to supply 
the entire demand: that would arise did 
Mr. Booze take the count. For the time 
would then be ripe to introduce the soda- 
fountain and the candy-store on a huge 
scale, and educate the British public in the 
difference between peppermint lozenges at 
four a penny and Gladiola Gushes at 25 
cents the gush. 


If only for ‘‘the chance of tasting a 
banana snowflake once again,’’ Mr. Brooks 
of London fervently hopes that Johnson 
may win; and he suggests that the possi- 
bility may not be so remote as some people 
think. There is no question, he says, 
that the war has changed the old order of 
things, and that is one reason why there is 
hope for the soda-fountain in Britain. 
Nowhere is this change so noticeable as 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall, where the 
confectionery and baking exhibition has 
just opened for the first time since the war 
came to Europe. He continues: 


A lot of people are going to be astonished 
at this show. Time was when the bakers’ 
confectionery more or less swamped the 
sugar confectionery or ‘‘ boiled goods”’ side 
of the exhibit. But to-day the bakers 
are hampered by certain restrictions with 
the result that sweet-manufacturers are all 
there. They are just four times as strong 
as they were at the 1915 exhibit, while the 
amazing display of toffee tends to the con- 
viction that Britain is going to be a bigger 
toffee-eater than ever. All the famous 
toffee-firms, such as Mackintosh, Cleeve, 
Sharp, Robertson, and the like, have their 
stalls piled so high with toffee that it is 
unnecessary for these manufacturers to 
tell you there is a toffee boom on. The 
thing is obvious,. William Sharp, of the 
“Kreemy”’ toffee firm, says two factors 
have caused this huge demand—restric- 
tions on drink and the fact that the man 
in the trenches had become a toffee-eater. 
Prewar days toffee was bought mostly for 
the kids. Now the adults are eating more 
than the children used to eat. 

British toffee to-day is up one hundred 
per cent. on prewar prices. The manu- 
facturers say they fear no rivalry from 
abroad, since they make toffee for the 
world. ‘‘Slab”’ toffee, so popular before the 
war, is now ‘‘napoo.”” The public won't 
look at it. It will buy only wrapt toffees. 

The difficulty just now in the British 
eandy trade is that the manufacturers 
ean not obtain the raw materials to meet 
the demand, and all the retailers have to 
be rationed. This despite the fact that 
there are no government restrictions. But 
the manufacturers here are all agreed that 
there is a good time ahead, and that in the 
near future they will be able to get good 
supplies of butter, milk, and sugar with- 
out difficulty. . There is one factor in the 
new régime.- The German chocolate- 
manufacturer, prominent before the war, 
is missing now. But the American and 
Canadian chocolate-manufacturers have 
their finger in the pie. There are a num- 
ber of their stalls at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hail exhibit, and they tell you they 
are out to capture some of the trade here 
formerly held by Germany. The British 
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ENAMELED PRODUCTS 




























Smoothly Beautiful for Kitchen Use 


“What put the idea of Armco _ of the manufacturers of Armco 
Iron Enameled Products in your Iron Enameled Kitchen Cabinets, 
mind?” asked the guest. Refrigerators, and Table-Tops. 

“My husband,” the hostess re- “As you see, I now use all of 
plied. “He uses Armco Iron in these articles, and your own eyes 
the manufacture of various metal _ tell you how smoothly beautiful 
industrial products,and has had _and perfect they are. Because of 
splendid success with it. Yousee, the exceptional purity and even- 
its purityand evenness makepos- _nessof Armco Iron, these kitchen 
sible unusual durability. products are remarkably free 

“When my husband told me _fromoccluded gases, seams, scars, 
that there were stoves madewith cracks, spots, pinholes, and other 
Armco Iron polished sheets and _— defects, which in less carefully 
enameled parts, I decided to get made enameled products show 
one. I wrote the manufacturers through the enameling and cause 





trademark =ARMCO carri ; 
| Pha RB of Armco Iron—The American ugly spots and rough places. 
that mark are manufactured by The . . “ ’ P 
American, Rolling. Mill Company Rolling Mill Company, of Middle- After my two years’ experience 
ity associat with te posts, and town, Ohio—and they sent me __ with these products in my kitch- 
merit claimed for em, ‘The trade. the names and addresses of the en, I can heartily recommend 
C——S firms that make such stoves, also _‘ them to every housewife.’ 


Armco Enameling stock is used throughout in the facture of such well-known products 
as the ‘‘Sanico”’ range, made by the Minnesota Stove Company, Minneapolis; the Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerator, made by the Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; the baby highchair, “‘Sanitray,”” made by the Vitreous Enameling Company of 
Cleveland; enamel table-tops made by the Benjamin Electric Co., Chicago, Porcelain Enamel 
& Manufacturing Company, Baltimore, and The Enamel Products Company, Cleveland 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Box 958, Middletown,Ohio. 
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manufacturers say they are prepared for 
this. There’s one thing, if advertising has 
anything to do with it (which, of course, 
we know it has), the British manu- 
facturers are not going to hide their light 
under a bushel. Mackintosh, the Toffee 
de Luxe man, for instance, has a whole 
front page of the London Daily Mail 
very often. And the front page of The 
Daily Mail is about the most. expensive 
thing in journalism to-day. 





PARIS IS STILL FASCINATING, BUT 
GETTING THERE IS DIFFICULT 
“TRING lump-sugar along with you 

when you come,” suggests Charles 
Upson Clark in the New York Times to 
prospective Paris visitors. Apparently 
they are short on the saccharin substance 
over there, but Paris provides an ample 
supply of the essentials, we are told— 
meat, bread, cheese, and such; and life 
there, in spite of some restrictions, is 
deseribed as “infinitely diverting,’ and 
cheaper than in New York. Also, the 
French yearn earnestly for the tourist, and 
are making all kinds of preparations to 
show him the battle-fields and other inter- 
esting new things, in addition to all the 
old wonders. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” warns Mr. 
Clark, “let no misguided tourist imagine 
that because the war is over and the State 
Department has announced that it will 
issue tourist passports for certain coun- 
tries, travel will soon be like what it was 
in the past.” It seems that before the 
Europe-bound pilgrim is permitted to sail 
to-day many more pestiferous regulations 
must be observed and much more, and 
even redder, red tape unwound than was the 
ease in the old days. Passports must be 
submitted to the careful scrutiny of mul- 
titudinous officials, who also demand 
photographs and ask embarrassing ques- 
tions regarding one’s moral and financial 
status; and after everything else is at- 
tended to, we learn that, as a parting swat, 
one of Uncle Sam’s trusty officials insists 
upon being satisfactorily ‘“‘shown’”’ that the 
departing tourist has paid his income tax. 
Then there is the matter of increase in 
the cost of the passage, regarding which 
we quote Mr. Clark, who compares his 
recent trip with a former one: 


I had a year ago, on an. Italian steamer 
which now charges $250 and will shortly 
ask more, the cheapest ocean passage, all 
things considered, that I ever enjoyed. We 
took five weeks from Genoa to New York 
—five weeks of unsurpassed board, free 
table wine, and free dessert wine at dinners 
—and all I paid was $110. We were held 
up three weeks at Gibraltar on account 
of influenza on board. At two cents a mile 
for transportation, that made our board 
figure out to $6 a week. 

Alas, such days are by! One must 
figure on at least $200 for the trip. I was 
so fortunate as to pick up a ticket just 
surrendered on a big English liner which 
had just brought over four thousand 
Chinese coolies to Halifax, and which was 
to pick up another load on her return. We 
carried some 1,700 steerage passengers; a 
sharp line was drawn between the Italians, 
who were kept aft, and the Jugo-Slavs 
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up forward. Even in first cabin there is 
still evidence that the steamer is primarily 
a transport; little luxuries like berth- 
lights have not yet been replaced. Nor 
did we have tourists aboard; mine was a 
fairly typical table; we were, an oil-driller 
bound for Algeria, two young bankers, an 
English exporter, a miner reporting to 
London from South America, a Rhodes 
scholar returning to Oxford after four years 
in France, Belgium, and Siberia, and a 
publicity man. 

Three-quarters of the first cabin de- 
serted us at Plymouth late one afternoon; 
we found ourselves in Cherbourg Harbor 
early the next morning. The customs 
examination was courteous and lenient; 
tobacco was all they inquired about. The 
state railways gave us a special train— 
two first-class carriages (corridor coaches), 
a diner, and a baggage-car—and we made 
the run in to Paris at forty-five miles an 
hour. The luncheon, at twelve franes, was 
excellent, but we had only saccharin pellets 
for sugar, as here in Paris, and the bread, 
of first-class quality, is not yet white— 
and, to my thinking, all the better for it. 
It was a pleasure, as we rushed through the 
smiling Norman countryside, to see herd 
after herd of fat cattle, with here and there 
a woman milking into a great brass pail 
shaped like a top. The fields were well 
cultivated, and the orchards full of apples 
piled up for the cider-mill—‘‘fine salvag- 
ing,’’ as an ex-soldier remarked. 

I am glad to say that talks with good 
French friends here in Paris have con- 
vinced me that our American soldiers’ 
salvaging tendencies were condoned, and 
that the French people, as a whole, feel 
just as cordial and grateful to the Ameri- 
caus as when they came. There is evi- 
dence of our presence everywhere; many 
of the engines we passed on the railway 
still bore ‘‘U. S. A.” on the tenders. 


Mr. Clark gives the following interesting 
account of his experiences in the French 
capital: 


It was our misfortune to reach Paris, 
already jammed full, the week of the first 
automobile show in six years. It does 
no good to telegraph ahead; an acquain- 
tance of mine cabled from New York to a 
hotel where he had often been, and merely 
wasted his money; they had no rooms free, 
then or later. I left my valises in the 
package-room and started out exploring. 
I must have tackled ten hotels before I 
finally found a room; it is the old-fashioned 
Parisian type, with a high ceiling and 
French window, huge mirror over a fire- 
place, big brass bed, red plush lounge, 
and two chairs, a clothes-press with another 
mirror, a table, washstand, and the old 
familiar panels opening out of the wall- 
paper and disclosing capacious closets 
where one thought to see only =, blank wall. 


There is no heat, and mid-October is | 


chilly in Paris; but I do have electric 
light. For this luxury I pay twelve francs 
a day. 
room without even running water; 
I am getting 8 franes 40 centimes per dollar 
for the $20 bills I brought over with me— 
on travelers’ checks they pay 8 franes 43 
centimes, which comes out to almost ex- 
actly the same thing when one considers 
the fee paid for the checks. So my room 
costs me only about $1.50 a day. It is so 
with all prices here. The good hotels 
serve luncheons and dinners at twelve 
francs up. Nevertheless, in the midst of 
all complaints, it is-surprizing how cheaply 
an American who knows Paris, or doesn’t 
mind learning, can live here. I dined the 





That sounds a good deal for a | 
but | 








other night in a restaurant by the Louvre 
where for four franes fifty I got my choigg 
of hors d’euvre or soup, two choices out 
of entrées, roasts and vegetables, ch 
dessert, and a glass of beer or half-bottl 
of wine. Of course, it is crowded, the 
service a little slow, and nothing but 
French spoken; but everything was excel. 
lent and well cooked; and including the 
fee to the waiter it cost me only about 
sixty-two cents. 

The next night I tried one of the Duval 
chain of restaurants—a deliciously tender 
Chateaubriand steak with potatoes was 
only three franes fifty centimes—say, forty- 
five cents. On the other hand, I went 
to a swell restaurant on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, where the least you could pay for 
an entrée or a roast would be five francs, 
and where the couvert charge (including 
bread) is one frane fifty centimes; but 
there were a waiter to every two tables, 
music, and all appurtenances. Prices for 
clothes are also high; nevertheless, the 
Parisiennes somehow manage to dress 
becomingly and to wear charming hats, 
Their skirts bind the knee, it is true, rather 
than the ankle, and with silk stockings 
costing what they do, it is surprizing how 
much they can afford to display. 

One remarkable thing—I never saw Paris 
so nearly exclusively French. The tourist 
element is almost altogether absent; one 
sees only occasional British or American 
or Polish or Italian or other uniforms, 
instead of whole platoons of them, as dur- 
ing the war. The women are almost all 
French; and, as one walks along the 
Boulevards, one rarely hears any language 
but French. And to one who knows Paris 
of old, and loves it, it was never more 
charming; its people proud with victory, 
chastened with suffering, uncertain but 
courageous for the future. 

One of my first experiences on arrival 
brought back to me my realization, back 
in student days, of the true courtesy and 
kindness of your genuine Parisian. When 
I came to get my three heavy grips out of 
the package-room at the station (and, 
while men have largely replaced women 
workers, there were none but women there), 
I naturally helped her with them, and gave 
her a couple of cents fee. She insisted on 
getting a truck when she learned I wanted 
a taxi, and pushed them some distance to 
the sidewalk; then went off and hailed a 
taxi for me, and bade me “‘bon voyage” 
when I thanked her and gave her another 
tiny fee. Of course, I talk their tongue 
and I like them of old; but thousands of 
others can testify to their meeting them 
more than half-way. 

I spoke of taxis; I find much complaint 
of their independence and that you never 
find one when you want it; but my ex- 
perience is that they are surprizingly good 
and cheap. From the Opéra out nearly 
to the Are de Triomphe took a short time 
and only two and a half franes, say thirty 
cents. And one who came to know Paris 
back in the last century ean never cease mar- 
veling over the convenience and rapidity 
of the subways. To be sure, they insist on 
punching each ticket as you go on the plat- 
form, and close the gate when a train pulls 
in—you never see those last-second dashes 
for a closing car-door; but still Paris 
has become infinitely more compact. 
Huge demons of motor-buses rush in every 
direction; a New York speed cop would go 
crazy in five minutes on a Paris boulevard} 
and yet I do not believe they kill any more 
than we do. A Paris pedestrian knows he 
takes his life in his hands when he vel 
tures off the sidewalks, and takes n0 
chances. 
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save shaving time— 


—now—you can’t afford to waste 
valuable minutes—in the daily 
dress-hour, when time really 
counts—by shaving in the old 
way. 


—click!—quick!—and the Warner 
Brush is ready for instant use. 


—it is self-lathering. 


—from a cartridge in the handle 
just the right amount of soap—a 
measured length—is forced into 
the heart of the brush. 


—no waste there—every particle is 
turned into a rich and creamy 
lather. 


—and at small cost the brush is 
quickly refilled with your own 
choice of soap—any of the leading 
makes. 


WARNER 
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—’tis the speedy brush 


—you wouldn’t travel by ox-cart 
when an express train was avail- 
able. 


—then why not shave the quick way 
—the pleasant way—the Warner 

way? 

—here is a fine Badger-hair brush— 
Rubberset—that would cost you 
almost as much without the re- 
markable improvements. 


—it is absolutely sanitary. 


—a keen blade and this fine tool 
make the kit complete. 


—the price is five dollars. 


—your dealer has it—or we'll mail 
it for Christmas as you direct— 
write Warner-Patterson-Perr 
Company, 1024 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


WARNER 
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build a modern home 
and then furnish it with 
unmodern equipment is 
a false economy. A truly 
modern bathroom is a perpet- 
ual delight. Silent Si-wel-clo 
Closets are rapidly displacing 
the obsolete loud-flushing closets 
in present-day buildings—not 
alone because of the quiet operat- 
ing feature but because of me- 
chanical and sanitary excellence. 
The Si-wel-clo is but one item 
of. the complete line of 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
“TEPECO” ALL-CLAY PLUMBING 


“Tepeco” plumbing is beautiful, practical and 
permanent. How permanent can be realized 
only after experience with other kinds. 


“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porcelain, solid 
and substantial. Dirt does not readily cling to 
its glistening white surface, nor will that surface 

worn away by scouring. With time, inferior 
materials will lose their sanitary value, dirt will 
adhere, the appearance become uninviting—the 
piece lose its usefulness. Insist that all your 
plumbing fixtures be of “Tepeco” ware. A wise 
investment—a beautiful one. 


If you intend to build or renovate your bathroom be sure to 
write for our instructive book, ‘Bathrooms of Character.’’ 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing* Fixtures 
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A LETTER FROM THE MAYOR OF 
OMAHA 


= will be remembered that the Mayr 
of Omaha was seized by the mob in th 
Omaha riot of September 28 and had beg 
injured severely when rescued by th 
police. In the account of this incident igh 
our issue of October il it was stated thy 
“‘the action of the lynchers is said to hy 
partly due to the fact that the law firm g 
which Mayor Smith is a member recently 
defended two negroes charged with crimes 
against white women.’’ This statemen} 
was made on the authority of Omaha ney. 
papers and press dispatches. While th 
Mayor was recovering from his injurie 
Mrs. Smith wrote a letter branding this 
report as ‘‘absolutely untrue.” At he 
request we quoted these sentences from 
her letter in our issue of November 8: 


The firm to which Mr. Smith belongs 
are to defend a colored man that is ag. 
cused of killing a colored woman and not 
for any crime against a white woman. The 
mob knew nothing about this case and 
attacked Mr. Smith because he would not 
yield to mob rule. 


After it had been called to our attention 
that Omaha newspapers had questioned 
the above statement, we received a letter 
from Mayor Smith, now apparently re 
covered from his injuries, in which he said 
that the facts ‘‘are substantially these”: 


I was elected and went into the Mayor's 
office in May, 1918. At that time I was 
the head of the law firm of Smith & Schall. 
Since my election as Mayor I have given 
my exclusive time to the city’s business, 
and have at no time appeared in any litiga- 
tion either in ‘the Supreme or District 
Court of our State or in any- Federal court. 

After my election, Mr. Frank S. Howell, 
formerly United States District Attorney 
for this district, was taken into our firm, 
and early last summer was retained to 
defend, and last week, did defend, a 
colored man charged with the crime of as- 
sault. Mrs. Smith had no knowledge of 
this at the time she wrote you and is very 
much distrest to learn that she made a 
mistake in her communication to you. 

I am not writing you for the purpose of 
apologizing in the least degree for the action 
of Mr. Howell in defending the colored 
man. The constitution of the State of 
Nebraska expressly provides that no man 
shall be deprived of his life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. The 
Constitution of the United States guaran- 
tees to all of its citizens that ‘‘no State shall 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the law.” As an 
officer of the law, sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
constitution of the State of Nebraska, | 
am sure you will agree with me when I say 
that Mr. Howell would have been a moral 
coward if, when retained to defend this 
eolored man at a time when there was no 
racial prejudice in Omaha, he had declined 
to further act as counsel for the prisoner 
after the racial prejudice became so pro- 
nounced. It doesn’t take any great 
amount of courage to go with the crowd 
and do only those things that public senti- 
ment approves, but it sometimes takes 4 

good deal of moral courage to perform one’s 
duty when, in doing so, one has to combat 
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public sentiment even tho that publie 


sentiment be the result of an aroused 
ssion. 
I regret exceedingly that Mrs. Smith 
made a mistake and conveyed to you the 
erroneous impression. 


ecememaree n ee 
BOLSHEVISTIC ATROCITIES IN THE 
SOUTH OF RUSSIA 

ARBARITIES that surpass even those 

reported during the German advance 
through Belgium and France, and that 
make most recent Mexican outrages seem 
comparatively tame, are dealt with in a 
particularly vivid letter written by a 
British officer in the south of Russia and 
lately printed in the London Times. “It 
is notable not only for its revelations of 
Bolshevik atrocities, but as a human 
document,’’ comments The Times. ‘The 
man who has seen what Bolshevism really 
means can not rest without enlisting his 
wife and all his family in a crusade against 
it, and a campaign for the enlightenment 
of the British public.” The letter is pub- 


lished, we are told, exactly as sent, except - 


that? narnes and: dates “have ‘been’ altered) 
Omitting a few purely personal para- 
graphs, and the details of some photo- 
graphed, atrocities, the letter runs: 


-Now, dearest, to the serious part of 
my letter. 

I want you to do war-work. WAR-work. 
I want you to spend one hour, or, if you 
can not, only half an hour, daily, in doing 
the Bolsheviki harm. With your type- 
writer. In thought, word, and deed. 

I want you to put heart and soul into 
helping General Denikin and his cause. 
For if ever there was a crusade it is this. 

I shall put my heart and soul into help- 
ing to organize and supply ft, my area, into 
creating good feeling and moral values, into 
actual fighting, and into collecting and for- 
warding to you such information and 
photos as I hope will set England blazing 
with indignation and disgust. Both in the 
rough and in the letters to Cousin Master- 
ton. And mueh that is unprintable, but 
must be known. 

It all goes home officially and gets held 
up—somewhere. 

And I hope and pray that I shall rouse 
you, and all our friends, to such a white 
heat of enthusiasm for this crusade and 
holy hatred for the Bolshevik that you will 
de everything in your power to enlighten 
people at home. 

To start with, I want to give you a few 
points on the situation: 

1. The Boche is still fighting us, through 
the Bolshevik, but in a subtle way, and by 
underground means which it is hard to 
counter. 

The Germans, in the beginning of the 
war, hoped to be in France in three months. 
Detached forces were to drive the con- 
temptible (or contemptibly, what does it 
matter?) little army into the sea. 

They then intended to turn on Russia, to 
defeat her, reconstitute her as a vassal 
state, firmly allied and bound over to 
Germany, to organize and utilize her vast 
resources of men and material as a means 
of ruling the world. 

They did not succeed in breaking the 
French or us in a short time. They there- 
upon used every means of peaceful pene- 
tration in Russia and had prepared to 
paralyze Russia’s efforts*as an effective 
member of the Alliance. They worked 


Photo is the 
Cleveland- 
Akron Brick 


Road TAXPAYERS* VALUE 


BRICK. ROADS 


You may build a house or buy 
a car —ONCE—without thought 
of how much it is going to cost to keep 
it up or how long it will last. 


The SECOND TIME you're out for 

QUALITY! You have learned that the only 

way to figure the cost of anything is by figuring 

the whole cost of the service it renders by the year 
during its life. 

Yet many American communities have continued 
to build roads which do not last until they are paid for 
and which require their first cost duplicated, and more, 
to keep them in service at all. YOU ride on them. 
YOU are the one who knows best what YOU deserve. 

The majority (by no means all) of such roads are well 
built and only go to pieces because they have not a surface 
that will withstand modern road traffic. 

You not only use these roads, YOU pay. for them and in 
the next ten years you are going to help pay for many 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of new roads. 

So you must be interested. You ave interested. And there 
are TWO things for you to insist on knowing about every 
pavement you have a dollar in: First,that it is built right; 

Second, that it is surfaced with Vitrified Paving BRICK, 
the“TAX-PAYERS’ VALUE” Pavement; for the smooth 
and resistant brick surface will protect the good foun- 
dation for scores of years, keep maintenance cost 
at the very minimum and give you uninterrupted 

service the whole year, every year. 
Send for the Good-Roads Book, 
“Dependable Highways” 


National Paving Brick 


Manufacturers Association 
803 Engineers Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Guaranty of Paving Brick 
The members of the National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers Association guarantee their prod- 
uct against defects in material and manufac- 
ture. Each brick in street or highway surface 
gives assurance of long and worthy service 
because each brick is a guaranteed service unit, 
complete and finished before it is laid. 
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Beales counts making yropeqands, 
many German bankers, etc., who had 


unfortunately corruptible Russians. 

' That devil Rasputin was in their pay, 
but arrangements for his death, merely as 
getting too big for his boots, were being 
made by them when he was killed for- 
tuitously, but too late for Russia. 

At the same time they made every éffort. 
unfortunately with the greatest success,» 
of discrediting the Czar and import | 
family in Allied countries. ee 

When it was seen that Russia could: not 
be got out of the war under the ancien 
régime, they ne to bring about the 
revolution. 

When it papenred that Kerensky, a fool; . 
but not altogether a knave, and his gov- 
ernment intended to continue the war, 
they redoubled their efforts to undermine 
the army and navy. I have described 
some of the means they used often to you, 

They succeeded. 

- They “sent Lenine to Russia’’ (Gigs 
Ludendorff), organized Bolshevism, gainéd 
a footing in Ukraine, commenced exploit- 
ing the resources of Russia, and were con- 
templating the raising of Russian troops for 
use on the Western Front. 

Since the armistice they have not lost 
hope or interest in Russia. They. con-; 
tinue to organize Bolshevism and Bol- 
shevik propaganda in Allied countries. 
They hate Denikin and oppose him, be- 
eause Denikin is fighting for a united 
Russia, free from German influence and 
exploitation. 

Bolshevik Russia is a channel of com- 
munication to the Committee of Union 
and Progress, to Egypt, India, and 
Afghanistan. 

2. Unless beaten by us, the Bolshies will 
beat us....It’s a side issue for the present, 
but the danger of their rousing and letting 
loose the Chinese is not so very remote. 

3. They have declared war on Chris- 
tianity.. The Bible to them is a ‘‘counter- 
revolutionary”’ book, and to be stamped 
out. 

They are aiming at raising all non- 
Christian races against the Christian 
countries. 

The Bolsheviki form about 5 per cent. 
of the population of Russia—Jews (80 to 
90 per cent. of the commissaries are Jews), 
Chinese, Letts, Germans, and certain of 
the “‘skilled labor” artizans. 

The conscribed peasantry, originally 
captured by the catch-words mentioned in 
the pamphlets, now often goaded beyond 
endurance, is rising against them over 
wide districts. 

Still conseribed and put up to fight, 
under severe penalties, they form most of 
the “‘eannon-fodder”’ used by the Bolshies. 
They desert, often en masse, and many a 
peasant who marched for the Bolsheviki 
last week is fighting for Denikin in the 
Volunteer Army to-day. 

Ref. Jews—In towns captured by 
Bolsheviki the only unviolated sacred 
buildings are the synagogs, while 
churches are used for anything, from 
movie-shows to ‘‘slaughter-houses.”’ The 
Poles, Galicians, and Petlura have com- 
mitted ‘‘pogroms” (massacres of Jews). 
Not the Russian volunteer armies under 
Denikin. Denikin has, in fact, been 80 
strict. in protecting the: Jews that he 
has been accused by his sympathizers 
of favoring them: 

, If, liowever,.a commissary, steeped’ in 
murder, with torfure and. rape; with 
mutilation, ha pene. to be a Jew, as most 
of them are, d he reeeive exceptional 
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The very enemies of General Denikin 
who have committed pogroms accuse 
him of all men, and ‘his volunteer armies 
of massacring Jews... It is one more ex- 
pedient to turn the sympathies of western 
countries against Denikin—not very suc- 
cessful, on the whole, and a side-issue. 

I don’t know why I wasted so much 
time on this minor point of the Jews. 


Possibly because they are one of the largest 


Hon-Russian contingents among ‘the Bol- 
ies, .and »thé ¢ ;gnoet influential. The 

“Chinese and Letts ‘act more as executioners 

-and torturers. ° 

a 4. Thé = “Bolsheviki are devils... . I 


ho to send you copies of sixty-four 
ota 


photos: taken: by British officers at 
‘Odessa whén the town was retaken from 
‘the: Bolsheviki. ‘ (The* ‘French: and- Greek 
divisions had cleared out; 
had taken the town. and - =were finally 
driven out by. Denikin’s - “Tron Brigade.” 
The successful :, assault was’. made by a 
detachment of 413 of. ‘the volunteer army. ) 

As no paper , will print them} i suggest 
that you : ‘should have ¢ ‘copies done. * If we’re 
too hard up you “could ° pay for them by 
sending ° me no. ‘parcels, or selling my 
Caucasian’ dagger, “Or. Persian’, bock, or 
something. And I suggest that you should 
then do with them as you think fit, .to 
make ‘them most widely’ known. { 

“Their horror may make™ people realize. 
They must realize. « By God, they shall 

realize! 3 

They show. men who’ ve been erucified 
with the torture of the “human glove.” 
The victim gets crucified, nails through his 
elbows. ~The hands are treated with a 
solution which shrivels the skin. The 
skin is cut out with a razor, round the 
wrist, and peeled off, till it hangs by the 
finger-nails—the ‘human glove.” 

I’m not sparing you. I hope you'll show 
and send them to everybody we know. 
People at home, apathetic fools they are, 
do not deserve to be spared. They must 
be waked up. John and Katie ought to 
see them. 

Most of the photos are of women....... 

It is not surprizing that such people 
ean’t stand up to Denikin’s men in any- 
thing like even numbers or equipment. 

General Denikin started the war with 
403 officers and 200 rubles (£4 11s. 6d.). 

With 4,000 he liberated a large area. 
With 8,000 he walked through over 80,000 
Bolsheviki. 

The worst of it is that tho his armies 
are numerous now, their equipment and 
supplies of all kinds are still insufficient. 
That’s where we try to help. 

And that his enemies are active in mak- 
ing political trouble for him—everywhere. 
And everybody can do a bit to counteract 
this, surely. Every little helps. 

Two little bits, ref. Bolshevik atrocities, 
you might type in as many copies as you 
ean. If you and several others left them 
in differemt tea-shops every afternoon, it 
might touch quite a lot of people. I shall 
send you chapter and verse if I can. If I 
haven’t sent chapter and verse in a month, 
do your best without. Papers are no good, 
because papers would put it more delicately. 

We have here at H. Q. passes issued to 
Bolsheviki by commissaries on occupying 
Ekaterinodar. These passes authorize 
their‘ holders to arrest.‘any girl they fancy 
for‘the use of the soldiery. 

Sixty-two girls of all classes were ar- 
rested like this and-thrown-to the Bol- 
shevik troops. , Those who struggled were 
kitled quite early on. The rest, when used 
and finished, were mutilated and thrown, 
dead and dying, into the two small-rivers 
flowing through Ekaterihodar. - 


the Bolshies . 


‘gure-enough collars. 





In all towns occupied by Bolsheyijj 
and reoccupied by us, ‘‘slaughter-houses” 
are found choked with corpses. Hundred; 
of ‘‘suspects,’’ men, women, and children, 
were herded in these—doors and windoy; 
manned and the struggling mass fired into 
until most of them were dead or dyi 
_ doors were then locked and they wen 
eft 

The stench in these places, I am told, is 
hair-raising. These « slaughter-houses” 
are veritable plague-spots and have caused 
wide-spread epidemics. 

I want you to proselyfize Robinson and 
galvanize the Colonel and everybody els) 
you can get hold of. I’d like James to seg 
this and No. 47 and Dorothy. Above al] 
the Mater. For I feel sure, that whatever 
happens, she and you will be glad that I’ve 
come out. 

I shall not be able to send you, the 
Mater, Dorothy, or any one else any mor 
detailed news. I want to start the letters 
to the Colonel. If I make the first (to 
Taranto) cheery and amusing, the second 
(Constantinople and Black Sea) interest. 
ing, I can then start propaganda. {§% 
please get your news out of them, and share 
with fhe Mater and Dorothy and anybody 
else who cares. 

This has been a full letter for your 
birthday, dearest, and just when your two 
dear letters had helped me to find a lighter 
tone. ut these things do move me so. 

I’ve been inoculated and have such a 
headache. I’ve got to stop. 

Ever yours, x. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
NECK-ENCASEMENTS 


LTHO the neck of man seems by 

nature to be constructed for wearing 
collars, none of the official pictures of 
Adam show that he wore one. In facet, 
it was not urmil some time after his demise 
that his descendants first thought of 
utilizing the connecting link between the 
body and the head for ornamental pur- 
poses, and then all they could think of was 
a string of beads or teeth or claws or some 
other such form of adornment. The mills 
of the evolutionary gods had to grind for 
quite a spell before mankind developed toa 
stage where the male of the species wore 
As for that final 
triumph of haberdashery, the detachable 
collar of conimerce to-day, A.p. 1919 marks 
exactly one century since it came into 
being. That fact, in the view of Russel 
M. Crouse, a writer for the Kansas City 
Star, calls for some form of observance 
appropriate to the occasion, wherefore 
he comes to bat with a few observations on 
the rise of the collar, from which we cull 
the following: 


Jumping from the bead-necklace age 
into a more decorative era, one can find 
pictorial proof of the fact that eollar 
existed in the days when knights were 
bold and brazen. They were iron affairs 
that went right with every mail-order 
suit of mail. Then the Elizabethan period 
has a more ruffly sort of neck-circlet. 

Getting closer home, one can learn that 
in. 1760 the New York haberdasheries 
were pushing a very fancy article of gold 
or silver vellum fringe which cost con- 


siderable and probably didn’t have to be 


laundered. 
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| The Hydraulic Interpreters 
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TT first step at Hydraulic 
has been described in these 
articles—the step of creating 
between owners and workers a 
mutual and sympathetic under- 
standing —- an understanding 
based upon mutual respect for 
each other’s worth and rights, 


The permanent establish- 
ment of this mutual confidence 
can, however, only be accom- 
plished through every-day per- 
formance, and the principal 
point of contact through which 
the men can see the .evidence 
of sincerity on the part of the 
owners is the superintendent or 
foreman—the ‘‘boss’’ on the job. 

Our second step, therefore, 
has been the training of super- 
intendents and foremen to a 
true appreciation of their place 
in the picture. ‘These men, 
always so important from an 
operative angle, must become 





—e 








step nearer the ideal which the 
management sees, and which 
they, themselves, begin to see 
more clearly. All through the 
plants, a-foreman here, a super- 
intendent there, has learned to 
give to each new movement 
(from whatever source it may 
have sprung) its true interpre- 
tation, showing it to be truly 
Sraternal and not paternal. 
What is the result? In the 
first place, much misunder- 
standing is avoided as to the 
motive. In the second place 
everybody at Hydraulic knows 
what is proposed almost as soon 
as it is under way, and long 
before a positive decision has 
been reached. Everybody’s 
mind goes to work and sugges- 
tions come from all directions. 
We make every endeavor to 
see that no man lacks infor- 
mation or opportunity for expres- 

















sion. Every man knows his 











something more. They must 
become the custodians of this 
confidence which the management is 
endeavoring to establish between 
owner and worker. 

Questions arise every day in the minds 
of the workers. To whom can they turn, 
if not to their foremen or’ superintendents? 
Upon their reception depends their whole 
attitude toward the company. So far as 
right treatment and recognition of self- 
respect are concerned, the foremen and 
superintendents are the company in the 
minds of the men—dquite as much as the 
management dnd the owners. ‘They are 
the ones with whom the men actually 
come in contact, day in and day out. 
They can plus the best efforts of the com- 
pany in carrying out the square deal, or 
they can. nullify those efforts. By treat- 
ing men as men they can hold their ever- 
lasting loyalty; by treating men like 
machines they can breed distrust and hate 
which no amount of welfare work can 
ever overcome. Their power is great, 
for good and for evil. Will they, them- 
selves, play square? They will. Every 
day some Hydraulic superintendent or 
foreman, as we see him at his work, re- 
news our faith that men are square. 

And so we find the superintendent, 
the foreman, gradually becoming the inter- 
preter of Hydraulic spirit—the translator 


FRANK LUCAS 


‘Faithful Frank’*—He was on the first Hydraulic pay-roll, 


and has been there ever since. 


of Hydraulic policies—the honored asso- 
ciate of Hydraulic management and the 
tried and trusted friend of Hydraulic 
workers. We see him learning to treat 
men 4s men—to treat them with respect. 
We see him coming to occupy a close and 
personal position in their minds, learning 
the men’s difficulties and problems by 
entering their daily lives—their co-laborer, 
affected by the things which affect them, 
bound up with their interests. 


How does it work out in practice? 


Some one sees the need ot a project 
that makes for the benefit of all. It may 
be seen by a single worker, by a group 
of workers, or by the management. It 
may be a mutual benefit association, or a 
cooperative store, or a profit sharing plan 
—or something wholly different. It may 
be the finest idea in the world, and yet it 
will fail unless everybody in the organ- 
ization is in full sympathy with it. And 
this lack of sympathy may be entirely due 
to lack of understanding. 

Foremen and superintendents are learn- 
ing at Hydraulic to appreciate their greater 
responsibility. Day by day they come a 


suggestions will be received with 
respect, and carefully considered. 
Finally, the net result of this 
policy is that each innovation at 
Hydraulic is a development which is heard 
spoken of more and more frequently as 
‘sour’? development. In. this sense the 
cooperative store is ‘‘our store” — the 
mutual benefit association is ‘‘our associa- 
tion’’——not the ‘‘company’s’’ store, not 
the **company’s’’ association. 

Hydraulic knows full well that any prog- 
ress which it may have made to date is 
only a beginning, but.it feels that in that 
word ‘‘our’’ there is expressed the most 
encouraging sign of progress—progress in 
which superintendents and foremen play 
so essential a part. The word means that 
there is a growing spirit among the men, 
difficult to describe, but recognizable with- 
out description by all who know men—a 
spirit which shall make of Hydraulic a 
“«family’’—which shall make Hydraulic 
«more than a place to work’’—a spirit or 
common jinterest, common loyalty, com- 
mon proprietorship, which the word ‘‘our,”” 
some day on the lips of 2// the men, shall 
seal with the seal of reality. 


This is the tenth of a series of articles in this publication. 
Reprints of former articles will be sent free on request. 


THE HYDRAULIC 'PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
of Cleveland 


HYDRAULIC 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
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‘ONES that are reproduced truer, finer, 
sweeter.” “Music deat in both spirit and 
letter is restated with greater beauty.” “All 

records transcribed with greater fidelity.” 


Golden opinions like these are showered on 
The* Brunswick by its hearers everywhere. 
And why? 


Because, with its many other betterments, it 


* has an exclusive, new Method of Reproduction. 


Method of Reproduction 
This Method of Reproduction for which the 


Brunswick Phonograph is famous, includes two 
scientific features—the Ultona and the Tone 


Amplifier. 
The Ultona 


The Ultona—a new day creation—is a tone 
arm adaptable to playing any make of record. 


With but a slight turn of the hand, it presents 
the correct weight, precise diaphragm and 
proper needle. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Tone Amplifier is the;vibrant all-wood 
throat of The Brunswick. 


It is oval in shape and made entirely of rare 
moulded hollywood. 


No metal touches it. 


By it, sound waves are projected into full 
rounded tones—tones that are richer and more 
natural. 


Brunswick Superiority is Apparent 


Proof of the claims made by the many proud 
possessors of Brunswick phonographs may be 
had at your nearest dealer. Ask to hear your 


favorite record playeda—TODAY. 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of “What to Look For in Buying a Phonograph.” 
will want this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic. 

written by Henry Purmort Eames, LL.B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director Piano- 
forte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 


Wi SJ 
BRUN SWICK BALKE COLLENDEFU Company 
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Gives New Beauty to Record Mu sic | 2 
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Plowing along still further in the evolu- 
tion of ‘neck-encasement, we come to the 
1819, when men were wearing collars 
which were quite like those of to-day, 
but attached firmly to the shirt. 
* Those were the days when housewives 
looked with more fear and trembling on 
washday than on the aftérnoons the 
Indians rode in and staged “‘sings’”’ in 
‘the public square, for to the fastidious 
man a shirt was good for only one day 
because of the fact that his collar became 
soiled in that length of time. Housewives 
had no laundresses, be it known, and seven 
shirts with collars attached meant con- 
siderable effort at the family tub. 

It was a woman’s problem, and it was 
a woman who solved it. Hannah Monta- 
gue was the wife of a blacksmith. It 
is hard to imagine any one who could get 
a collar more thoroughly soiled than a 
blacksmith. Mrs. Montague used to lie 
awake nights trying to figure out a way 
to keep her husband’s collar clean and her 
washing small. 

Finally one night it came to her. She 
conceived the idea of having a collar 
separate from the shirt. She lost no time, 
and the next day made her blue-prints 
and set to work. That night the black- 
smith tried it on. 

When you learn that it was big and high 
and flaring at the top and that it tied on 
with strings, you will realize the love for 
his wife Montague demonstrated when he 
wore it to work the next morning. Mrs. 
Montague, accustomed to losing sleep, 
stayed up all that night and made another. 
That week she had the lightest washing 
that had ever been known in Troy up to 
that time—for it was in Troy, N. Y., that 
Montague lived and blacksmithed. 

Montague was proud of the handiwork 
and lost considerable time at the anvil 
because he stopt to show it to every one 
that passed. Now and then a brave 
coward ordered one—coward because he 
probably was forced by a request of his 
wife, but brave nevertheless, because he 
had to wear it. 

But the business was hardly a lucra- 
tive one for Mrs. Montague. She could 
grind out only about one collar a day 
and what with all the labor it took, there 
wasn’t much profit in the small amount 
she could charge for them. But it eased 
her washaday weariness and she was 
able to fend off the gray-haired effect 
without resorting to some sort of bottled 
preparation. 

It remained for an enterprising towns- 
man, the Rev. Ebenezer Brown, to com- 
mercialize the affair. The Rev. Mr. 
Brown conducted a store in Troy ‘‘at 
the corner of River Street and the ship- 
yard,”’ and it wasn’t long until his window 
contained a display of the articles. That 
was 1819—one hundred years ago. 

To-day in Troy there are seven square 
blocks of collar- and shirt-factories within 
a mile radius and capital to the sum of 
thirty-five million dollars has been in- 
vested in the proposition. 

Two hundred thousand yards of goods 
used in a day by one factory in the town 
where Hannah Montague used to toil 
away on considerably less than one yard in 
an entire working-day! One ton of thread 
is used every week in the town now to 
make collars. One spool used to last 
Hannah two weeks. 

There have been hundreds of changes 
in that old-fashioned stock that Hannah 
Montague made. The stiff linen collar 
finally came and it is considered the stand- 
ard of the present day. In itself it repre- 
sents hundreds more changes. It has 
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Let that Lever help you make 
a Merrier Xmas for your wife 
and 


happier moments all the 
year around. 








“‘ Ask for the Cleaner With the 
MOTOR DRIVEN BRUSH and THAT LEVER” 


She'll want the vacuum cleaner with That Lever because it gives her 
Two Machines in one, either a vacuum cleaner with plain suction or 
one with Motor Driven Brush and suction combined. 

That Lever also affords ease of operation, dust-and-pin proof belt, 
freedom from adjustments, light weight, the famous “ Worm Drive” and 
‘many other unusual features, so that by the 


ELECTRIC 










WITH -MOTOR DRIVEN - BRUSH 
he is now able to REST While She Works. 


How the Electric Sweeper-Vac Gives Cleaning 
Adapted to the Rug 
Good rugs are backed with glue sizing to preserve them. 
THE ELECTRIC SWEEPER-VAC avoids cracking off this glue 
sizing through the fact that it always keeps the rug flat against the floor. 


Its Motor Driven Brush vibrates the nap to dislodge the dirt and 
the powerful suction goes way down into the rug to remove all grit and 
dirt, but the glue sizing always remains perfectly intact. 


Mist elaborate book ever written about Vacuum Cleaners free upon request. Address 


PNEUVAC COMPANY ‘PUBLICITY DEPT. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Ever-Re ady’ 


Safety Razor 


AKE one of those dwindling dollars which 
has lately been getting fifty-five cent value 
in everything else—restore its self respect with 
an Ever-Ready Razor— and pay a long-belated 
debt to your face. 
Radio Blades—6 for 40c Sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Factories: New York Brooklyn Toronto London, England 


All Bristles ‘Evi R ? Bristles locked 
No Plugs in hard rubber 
Honest Making er- 7 They can't come out 
The Honest Brush 
25e to $6.50 
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developed notches that are guaranteed 
allow one to put on a tight collar with 
becoming hot under it. .There are cert,j 
kinds of buttonholes and certain wy 
cuts that are guaranteed to fit anythiy 
in the way of necks—even rough. On{ 
in Troy are one hundred and fifty thousa 
patterns of different collars. 


No essay on collats could be comple 
without a few remarks on those glitterig) 
gems of neckwear, the celluloid olly 
and.the rubber collar... Many men woul 
have been destined to spend their entip 
lives eollarless but for the happy discover 
that those substances are so well adapted 
for collar purposes. Says the writer jy 
The Star: 


The rubber collar really has stood th 
test better than the celluloid effect becauy 
of fireproof qualities. It is safe and—ywel, 
it’s safe. It is found practical in th 
country because one can plow all day with 
it on and then wear it to the oyster supper 
at night. In the city it is just as practical, 
for father can let the.children draw picture 
on it until bedtime and with the aid of, 
few swishes of a wet cloth and. no: magic 
words whatever have it ready for the stor. 
tied necktie in the morning. 

And speaking of neckties—few peopl 
know that the word cravat is another 


word for one we are hearing often the» 


days. Cravat means Jugo-Slav. It isa 
corruption of the word Croat. During 
the reign of Louis XIV. the French copied 
from the Croatian soldiers of the royal 
Croatian regiment a scarf which they wor 
around their necks. It was something 
new to the French and they took to it 
readily, with the result that cravats became 
quite popular. 

At first they were made of muslin ani 
linen, and had broad edges of lace, but 
they, too, have changed and present-day 
batwings and four-in-hands are develop 
ments which weren’t thought of in thow 
days. 





“LORD LEVERHULME’S PLAN FOR 
THE SIX-HOUR DAY 


*““C*WEAT the machines, and give the 

“men a rest,’’ says Lord Leverhulme, 
a recent English visitor, whom a New York 
newspaper correspondent hails as “The 
Unofficial British Prime Minister of In- 
dustry.”” By properly “‘sweating the ma- 
chines,”’ this leading British manufacturer 
insists, many industries can shorten the 
hours of human labor, with an increase in 
production. In any case where the “over 
head” charges exceed the labor cost, % 
his formula goes, it is better, from the 
standpoint both of employee and employer, 
to run the machines two shifts of six hours 
than one shift of eight. Since this state of 
affairs maintains notably in our coal 
mining business, the visiting magnate’s 
views are arousing unusual interest. By 
way of increasing his importance in the 
present general state of affairs, it is added 
that he has found a way to build modem 
artistic houses to rent at $6 per month, 
and that he so organized a certain fishing 
business off the Scottish coast that he could 
sell a. ‘‘good-sized cooked fish’’. in: the 
London market for an-English penny, that 
is, two cents—the pitce de-résistance of & 
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.modest supper for the price of a postage- 


stamp. If he has theories, comments 
Fred P. Pitney in the New York Tribune, 
“he is not merely a theorist.”” Mr. Pitney 
continues, considering first the personal 
side of our visitor: 


He will be sixty-nine years old on his 

next birthday, and has been fifty-three 
years in active business. Born in Lan- 
eashire in 1851, he was at sixteen an errand 
boy in his father’s grocery-store in Bolton. 
To-day he is chairman of the boards of 
directors of Lever Brothers, Ltd., the 
largest soap-making concern in the world, 
which, through his endeavors, has grown 
from a tiny factory producing twenty tons 
of soap a week in 1887 to a concern with 
$500,000,000 capital and 86,000 share- 
holders, the largest industrial firm in Great 
Britain. It has factories in England and 
on the Continent, in the United States and 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
Japan; cocoanut plantations in the Pacific, 
palm forests {in the Kongo, oil-mills in 
Australia and Africa. Altogether there 
are ninety-three constituent companies 
throughout the world. 

No. Lord Leverhulme is not merely a 
theorist. Moreover, he has put into prac- 
tise in his own business many of the in- 
dustrial theories he professes, and he is only 
waiting for Parliament to change the fac- 
tory law of England to put into practise 
in his own plants the theory he now holds 
dearest—the six-hour day. 

Lord Leverhulme reached New York 
last Tuesday on the Mauretania. He is a 
small man with an erect carriage, a smooth- 
shaven, florid countenance, gray eyes, and 
silver-white hair brushed straight back 
from a high and broad forehead. ‘You 
will have to come close to the table,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and speak very distinctly, as I am 
quite deaf.’”’ He sat for an hour and 
talked, with his right hand cupped behind 
his ear, but, unlike many deaf persons, his 
own voice is not strained to a high pitch, but 
is low and smooth. 

“T find I have been greatly misunder- 
stood in my proposition for a six-hour 
day,” he continued. ‘It has been thought 
that I advocated a factory open for six 
hours only. It really means a factory 
open for twelve hours, but working in two 
shifts. 

‘*T believe, in short, in sweating the ma- 
chine and not the man. I would like, to 
make the men’s work easier and the ma- 
chines’ work harder. 

‘‘If a machine wears out in half the pres- 
ent normal time the world is richer, for a 
new machine has to be made to replace it, 
and that means more work for the workman 
and more pay for his work, a new machine 
sold for more money for the manufacturer, 
which becomes more dividends for the 
stockholders. But if a man wears out in 
half the time the world is poorer, and that 
needs no demonstration. 

“T also want to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction so that I can increase wages, and 
that can be done only by increasing the 
output. Modern buildings, the plant and 
machinery of any business, so costly even 
before the war and so much more costly 
now, run into such huge sums that the 
overhead charges distributed over a limited 
output will kill any industry. But double 
the output and you at the same time lower 
the cost of production, thus bringing the 
business to a paying basis and creating a 
fund for increasing wages. That is the 
basis of my theory of the six-hour day. 

“At the beginning of the last century 


the twelve-hour day was the rule... The --|- 








day’s work. 


of fatigue, 
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HEN a man’s fresh, he feels like doing 
his best—and is able to do his best! 
Fresh air—properly conditioned— 
keeps a man feeling fresh thru the 

It is the most effective enemy 
that “tired feeling.” 


The air of the seashore—of the Northwoods— 
of the Great Open Spaces—that kind of air 


invigorates, 


builds up mental and bodily vigor, 


capacity and keenness for the task. 


You can’t get that kind of air thru an open 
window in your factory or office— 


You can get it by the use of a scientific ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning system—air that is 
washed, humidified and tempered to the needs 
of the room and workers! 


If every office and factory in this country were 
equipped with the proper air conditioning sys- 
tems, industrial diseases would drop to almost 
zero.and greater health and happiness for work- 
ers would result. 


We will be glad to supply you with detailed facts mont 
ing the service of air-conditioning systems in 

dustrial plants and other buildings. Write us for these 
and our booklet, “An Argument in a Pullman.” 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO ©O., LTD. 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


BRANCHES IN ALL 
LARGE CITIES 
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Automobile 
and 
Motor Truck 


Manufacturers 
Have Adopted the 


BUELL 
EXPLOSION 
WHISTLE 


As Standard or 
Optional Equipment 


Read the List 


American 








The Buell Explosion Whistle is the 
most efficient, dependable and durable 
sii made. It is the original explosion 
whistle, attaches to engine and oper- 
ates with full explosion pressure. . 
Made in Single Tone and Chime. 


For safety and economy 
equip your car with a Buell. 
Your dealer has it. 














workman went to his task at seven o’clock 
in the morning or earlier and worked twelve 
hours. The factory ran twelve hours and 
the overhead was distributed over twelve 
hours a day or seventy-two. hours a week. 
But there began a steady movement for the 
reduction of hours of work, which meant, 
of course, a reduction in the number of 
hours the factory ran. And with every 
‘reduction of hours the overhead increased. 
At eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours 
a week, the overhead is too heavy. I am 
confident that unless the overhead charges 
are divided over more than forty-eight 
hours a week they form too heavy a propor- 
tion of the cost of production. Therefore, 
from the machine’s point of view, we must 
go back to, the seventy-two hour week, 
while from the human point of view we 
must come down ‘to the thirty-six hour 
week. The solution is the twelve-hour day 
divided into two shifts of six hours each. 

“Why not two shifts of eight hours?’ 
I have been asked. The answer is the 
domestic side of the problem. You can 
not divide properly the time for meals, 
sleep, and recreation in the household under 
any system of eight hours of labor, but it 
ean readily be done under a system of six 
hours of labor. The domestic life has to 
be considered if the man and woman are 
to be kept healthy.” 


The six-hour day, its sponsor admits, is 
not applicable to all industries, at least 
not at the present time. His elucidation 
of the matter is quoted to this effect: 


‘*Wherever the weekly wage exceeds the 
overhead it can not be applied. Take 
such an industry as farming, for example, 
where the overhead consists of the cost of 
implements and machinery that have to be 
renewed only at infrequent intervals and 
the weekly wage bill is far higher than the 
overhead, and the six-hour day could not 
be put into effect without increasing the 
eost of the product. But, fortunately, 
in all industries where the machine counts 
for less and the man for more the man’s 
occupation is more healthy and the strain 
on the man is less than in industries where 
the machine counts for less and the man’s 
wages for the least in the cost of production. 
On the farm even the long hours do not 
bring the same strain on a man as there is 
in the factory or foundry, the shop or the 
railway locomotive.” 

There are technical considerations that 
have to be taken into account in putting 
into effect the six-hour day in England. 

“The British workman -:has become 
accustomed to having his Saturday after- 
noon off,” said Lord Leverhulme. ‘If 
one week he had every afternoon off the 


-next week he would want his Saturday 


afternoon just the same. So in England 
the morning shift would go to work at 
seven o'clock and quit at 1:15 p.m. 
every day, except Saturday, when they 
would quit at noon: That would make 
them work a thirty-six-hour week. The 
afternoon shift would go to work at 
1:15 p.m. and -work seven hours and 
twelve minutes and no work on Saturday. 
That would give them a thirty-six-hour 
week, and the two shifts would alternate 
on the morning and afternoon shifts.” 
The six-hour day is still only a theory 
with Lord Leverhulme, however. He has 
not yet been able to put it into effect at his 
plants. 

‘‘We proposed to start it this summer,” 
he said, ‘‘but we found there are two ob- 
stacles in the way. In the first place, the 
trade-unions will not agree to two shifts. 
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. aged Toilet Requisites, 
allin a convenient rose-tinted box— 
fragrant, refined—will appeal at once 
to you if you’ve ever use 


Hindszz;Cream 


In winter for rough, chapped skin, as 
in summer for sunburn, and at all 
times to cleanse, soften and freshen 
the skin, there’s nothing better than 
Hinds Cream. 


The above Hinds Week-end Box, 
50c post paid in U. S. 
SAMPLES: Be sure toenclose the t requii 
bat do met cond forcign slampe os meoneg Thea 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both 
Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c, 
Taleum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Face 
Powder, sample 2c; trial size 15¢, 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are 
selling throughout the world. 
iled, postpaidin U.S. A., 
from Laboratory, if not 
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BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


—e, is soothing to your stump—strong, 
cool, neat, light. 
~ , Easy payments. 


a Braces for all deformities. 
N. Buchstein Co., 113 6th 
St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 










For Porches, Floors and Walls & 


A beautiful, sanitary surface for floors and 
walls. Can be scrubbed with soap and water. 
Try it for the kitchen, laundry, bath-room. 

team won't affect it. If you don’t know 


who sells it in your town, write us. 
THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. j 
New York 


Cleveland 


DRIES HARD OVERNICHT 


STARTS ANY COLD 
MOTOR IN A JIFFY 


This Eleetric Intake Heater 
attaches to intake manifold 
or carburetor—no drilling, 
tapping or alterations. 
Operates from dash swi 
Quick starting made sure 
eveiemeee. Forany 
car Ww stor- 
age battery. $3.50 
Write for descriptive matter 
Agents make big money 
cae this device. Get 
our proposition. 
Electric Intake Heater Co. 
116 Cortland St. Jackson, Mich. 
Western Distributors: 








They are afraid of increasing the output, 








West Coast Selling Co. 
Maritime Bidg., Seattle, Wash 
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and thereby decreasing the demand for 
Jabor.. They are frightened by the bogy 
of overstocked warehouses. But they will 
get over that. They will learn that in- 
creased output will mean‘ lower prices be- 
cause of decreased costs, and that will 
mean quick sales and empty warehouses, 
with in turn a cry for more workmen to 
supply the demand. 

“The second obstacle is the British 
Factory Act, which sets the hours for the 
opening and closing of factories.. The 
hours fixt do not permit of a twelve-hour 
day. Thé Government is favorable to the 
proposal for a twelve-hour day, with two 
six-hour shifts, but there is no use asking 
for a new factory law until labor agrees to 
two. shifts. Labor is blind now, but its 
eyes will he opened.” 

On the specifie questions as to whether the 
six-hour day could be applied to the coal- 
mines, Lord Leverhulme replied: ‘Of 
course, but only with two shifts. The test 
applies there as everywhere in industry. 
The six-hour day can be applied wherever 
the overhead exceeds the cost of labor, 
and that is true of the mines. The six- 
hour day in the mines with two shifts 
would reduce the costs, increase production, 
and raise wages: Sweat the machine, and 
not the man.” 


Lord Leverhulme is perhaps best known 
fn this country as the builder of Port 
Sunlight, the ‘‘model town,’’ which con- 
tains one of his working plants and the 
homes of the workers. According to the 
New York Evening Post: 


In point of architecture and in living 
conveniences this community has no rival 
in any country. ‘The picturesque Eliza- 
bethan houses compare favorably as re- 
gards. design with those of a fashionable 
suburb of an American city. Indoors the 
sanitation and the application of electricity 
to every possible household use.express the 
last idea in such equipment. The com- 
munity is made attractive with parks, 
gardens, and many trees. The leisure hours 
of the people may be passed in clubhouses, 
including swimming pools, libraries, gym- 
nasiums, baths, and tennis courts. There 
areseveral schvols for children and technical 
institutions for adults, as well as several 
churches, all built in the same style of 
architecture. 

The community ,covers some 463: acres 
and was built at a cost of $3,250,000. 
The most remarkable feature of Port 
Sunlight is the cheapness of its rents. These 
charming Elizabethan homes may be 
rented for about six shillings a week, or, 
say, $6 a month in our currency. The 
war halted building operations, but the 
community is now being rapidly extended. 


Lord Leverhulme, we read further, 
has proved himself a valiant soldier in the 
fight against the high cost of living in 
England, and his successful campaign may 
well be taken as an example in America. 
While food prices -were soaring in England 
Lord Leverhulme purchased the islands of 
Lewis and Harris off the western coast of 
Scotland, organized the fishing industry 
along the line of efficiency, and erected 
great canneries to utilize the product of the 
ocean. An extended system of small 
shops was established in London and other 
cities to distribute fish at a minimum cost 
to the consumer. In addition to supply- 
ing fresh fish, much of the supply was 
cleaned. and cooked ready for .the table. 
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reasons why Brascolite 
is the perfect lighting fixture 


— Brascolite Improved Supporting 
Tripod—simplest device for attach- 
ing to any kind of electric outlet. 


— Brascolite Socket, made of porce- 
lain with protected terminals—no 
wire splicing or electric troubles. 


&y — Brascolite Pull Switch of new tog- 
gle construction in insulating ma- 
terial. 660-watt capacity. 


— Brascolite Flat Reflector Plane 
made of white porcelain on steel— 
positively will not discolor. 


a Brascolite Spindles hold reflector- 
base flush with the ceiling and also 


support the bowl. 


Adjustable to 


correctly position the bowl for con- 
trolling every ray of light, thus in- 
suring uniform light distribution. 


— Scientific configuration of the white 


glass bowl thoroughly breaks up the 
intense white light and ‘softens it 


by. diffusion. 


This principle has 


made Brascolite the ideal light for 
eye-health and comfort, exceeding 
in efficiency that of any other light 
diffusing fixture in the world. 


va Ventilation upward through the 


hole assures long lamp life and least 
accumulation of dust. 


Brascolite is the largest selling 
Lighting Fixture in the world 


No matter how large or how small your requirements, 
Brascolite will meet your need perfectly—there’s a Bras- 


colite for every purpose. 


15,000 Electrical Dealers sell Brascolite. Our Engineering 
Department is at your service and will gladly make calcu- 
lations or give helpful advice concerning any requirements. 


BRASCULITE 





LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY 











Division of the St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U.S. A, 
Largest Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 


Branch Offices: 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


New York 
Chicago 


Canadian Distributors: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


San Francisco 
Cincinnati 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
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The trade-mark 
on the products 
of Security 
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HATEVER the need for 

locks of unquestioned se- 

curity; whatever the need 
for devices of utility, protection 
and economical operation (typi- 
fied in the Yale Chain Block, Yale 
Door Closer. and “Autometric” 
Carburetor); whatever the de- 
mand for reliability and dependa-_ 

4 »bility~whefever a bétter product * 

for a definite purpose is essential 
there you will find “Yale.” 


Built upon definite ideals, the 
continuing accepted leadership 
of this company in its field is 
reflected in every product digni- 
fied with the trade-mark “Yale.” 


Look for the trade-mark “Yale” 
—it is your guarantee of origin 
and quality. 
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THeY ate & TowneMrc.Co. . | 
Makers of the Yale Lock 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 














When you are in New York or 
Chicago visit our Exhibit Rooms. 
You will. be cordially 
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As a result of this system it has been 
possible to sell in London a good-sized 
fish ready cooked for a penny, or two 
cents, and the industry is carried on at a 
wee } 

Amongfhis other innovations that have 
passed the experimental stage is Lord 
Leverhulme’s plan for copartnership be- 
tween employees and employer. In ex- 
plaining this scheme, which has-been in 
operation for ten years, he avoids the words 
cooperation and profit-sharing. To quote 


the Tribune interviewer: 
b 


When the words cooperation and profit- 
sharing were used he corrected them quick- 
ly.. “You mean copartnership, don’t you?” 
he asked: ‘‘My,plan is not cooperation or 
“profit-sharing. * I'don’t like either of them, 
and I don’t believe in them for either the 
employer or the ‘workman. Copartner- 
ship is;the thing.”? * » 

“Lord. Leverhulme explained that. by his 
plan of copartnership there is an annual 
distribution among the employees of Lever 
Bros. of copartnership certificates. But 
as {these certificates contribute no new 
capital to the business the*dividends paid 
are five per cent.-less than those paid on 
For example, last 
year the dividend’ paid on “Lever Bros.’ 
common stock was twenty per cent. 
Therefore, the certificates distributed to 
the employees called for a fifteen per cent. 
dividend. The dividend is paid in pre- 
ferred shares, which the employee can hold 
or can redeem at any time for cash at par 
value. If he holds them he gets an addi- 
tional. profit of the dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock and any bonus that may be 
paid. Last year the bonus was twenty 
per cent., making ‘a total dividend on the 
preferred of twenty-five per cent. 

The copartnership plan was introduced 
in Lever Bros: in 1909, but, owing to a 
sentimental desire of Lord Leverhulme to 
have it date from the first year of the cen- 
tury, it was dated back to 1901 and made 
retroactive to that date. Up to and 
including last year the certificates were dis- 
tributed among employees who had been 
with the company four years. Beginning 
with this year the distribution will include 
all those who are twenty-one years old and 
have been with the company for a mini- 
mum of one year. An employee who re- 
mains with the company year after year 
gets an additional copartnership certificate 
every year, and ultimately will have quite 
an accumulation of the preferred stock. 
But the stock is of a special class, which 
ean be canceled if the holder leaves the 
employ of the company. In the case of 
the death of an employee his certificates 
are canceled, unless he leaves a widow. 
A widow is entitled to hold her husband’s 
certificates unless and until she marries 
again, when they are canceled. 

for convenience in making the distri- 
bution of certificates the employees of the 
company are divided into four classes: 
staff, management, salesmen, and directors. 
On the average an employee receives cer- 
tificates to the extent of ten per cent. of 
his annual earnings, but this is not a hard 
and fast rule. A man reported asa slacker 
gets nothing, the apathetic receive from 
five to ten per cent. of their wages, while 
an enthusiastic, appreciative, and respon- 
sive workman will receive more than ten 
per cent., with special allotments for 
special services and helpful suggestions. 
If « man is dissatisfied with his allotment 
he can appeal to a committee made up of 
managers and workmen for a readjustment. 
















OWNE 


NAME IN EVERY PAIR 


This name will 


never appear 
in poor gloves. 


For 142 years 
it has typified 
Style, Fit and 
Durability in 


GLOVES 


FOR MEN. WOMEN & CHILDREN 








CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
Cards for ALL Other Occasions 


Catalog if YOU want one~Boston 
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¢* STRAIN that tears the but- 


tons from your trousers is but a 
concentration at one point of the 
constant pull that’s across your 
shoulders. 


There’s No shoulder strain with 





WO RUBBER 
SUSPENDERS 


THE RESILIA DUPLEX SPRINGS—two in front and one 
in ae ym so quickly to every slightest move- 


ment of the y that strain is eliminated—no pu 
or bind across the shoulders—no missing buttons— 
perfect freedom of movement—absolute comfort. 
Ir YoUR DEALER DOES NOT SELL RESILIA send his name 
and $1.00 in money order or check and a pair will be 
forwarded by prepaid mail, State whether 36 or 39 
in. length is desired. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


wear 30 ere - are return to factory and 
money will be 


Resilia Manufacturing Company 
Derr. D, Camsrince, Mass. 




















A storehouse of new 


BRAND-NEW out-door 

game is taking the American 
people by storm—the Win- 
chester game of family trapshooting. 
It’s a whole new field of informal 
sport—a storehouse of fun for the 
whole ‘family, “And it’s all locked 
up in the wonderfully compact, 
complete assembly of the Winchester 
Junior Trapshooting Outfit. 


A family gun club in itself 


A wonderful little Winchester 
-410 caliber sport gun, a strong 
hand trap, Winchester shells and 
clay targets—these are the principal 
parts of the Winchester Junior 
Trapshooting Outfit. To American 
families they represent long days 
of royal sport—new sport —real 
recreation. 

Every man and boy who knows 
guns admires the new .410 sport 
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gun—values its accuracy. Girls like 
to shoot with it because it has 
practically no recoil! People who 
have never shot before want to try 
their hand with this wonderful little 
gun. The Winchester Junior Trap- 
shooting Outfit has solved at last 
the problem of a complete sport for 
every member of the family! 


The ideal Christmas present 


The new year is ahead of you—plan to 
make it yield the utmost enjoyment for you 
and yours. 

Your dealer will explain the new Win- 
chester game—go to his store and see this 
wonderful new shooting outfit. Handle the 
splendid little sport gun—fit it to your 
shoulder. You can’t keep your hands off it! 

Examine the whole assembly. Winchester 
shells, clay targets, hand trap—all are in 
keeping with the Winchester high standard 
of quality. 

Get this storehouse of new sport and give 
it to the whole family for Christmas! 


sport 


Trapshooting for the whole family—the ideal Christmas gift 


New sport for the new year 


Wherever you take the family next year 
take the Winchester Junior Trapshooting 
Outfit along. You'll want to slip it in 
every time you take the car out. In a boat 
you’ ll find it as indispensable as your com- 
pass. You can hold family shooting-outings 
in any open space near home—even on 
your own lawn! 

The boys and girls will never tire of the 
Winchester game—the consuming hunger 
to smash that next clay target keeps ever- 
lastingly whetting them to fresh efforts. 

Yet the game won’t cost you much. 
Clay targets and ammunition are both inex- 
pensive—these are the only current charges. 
The sport gun and the hand trap, with 
proper care, will last for years. 

Introduce your family to this splendid new 
sport. Get the Winchester Junior Trap- 
shooting Outfit for your Christmas before 
the dealer’s Christmas stock is gone! 

See your dealer today! 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY 


Dept.1,028 New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Gans and Ammanition 
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The Grown-Up Boys 


Good ladies, little —— an’ girls, 

Let’s you an’ me enj 

The fun of playin’ "Sandy Claus 

To some dear grown-up boy. 

Let’s send a brimmin’ Aron of love— 
Age-mellowed, friendly, ripe— 

To every. grown-up boy who likes 

His easy chair and pipe. 

Like his, old Velvet’s — grows young 
With each succeedin’ 

That fills it fuller an’ T niece foll 

Of Friendliness an’ cheer. 

Let this good pound of Velvet prove 
That loved ones don’t ‘forget 

The husbands.that -are still their beaus— 


And sons ’they"still can pet. Gy 


Copyright 1919 


Let's make this?” "Ss | 
an olQ time Dhristmas ~= 


What gift so typifies the merry spirit of the XJ 

old time Christmastide as a pound of Velvet— 
the choicest pipe tobacco that hospitable old 
Kentucky ever grew? What gift is so acceptable 
to the smoker as a whole pound of this hearty 
old tobacco—fragrant as only real tobacco can 
be—smooth, mellow, and mild, from long ageing 
in the wood? 


You may not know his taste in neck ties; he 
may have a dozen scarf pins but— 


If he is a true devotee of the pipe there is no 
gift that will better convey to him the expression 
of your affection or regard than a pound of 


good old Velvet. 


VELVET in handsome Write to Velvet Joe, 4241 Folsom Avenue, 


full-pound-weight St. Louis, Mo., for his 1920 Almanac. H 
humidors of glass will peo) it FREE. . : 








In 1918 four thousand certificates were 
distributed, to a value of more than $1, 
000,000. This year the distribution js 
expected to equal $1,250,000. There is 
outstanding now approximately $5,000, 
000 of the certificates, while the issue of a 
further $5,000,060 has been authorized, 
This will probably last five or six years, 
when another $5,000,000 issue will be 
authorized. This year more than six 
thousand certificates will be distributed, 
The company now has 15,000 employees 
who may become eligible to receive the 
certificates, and Lord Leverhulme thinks 
the number will rise to 25,000. 

‘We put the system into operation 
everywhere that we have white employees,” 
he said, “‘but there are many places where 
we cannot use it. Take the Kongo. The 
negroes there and the natives in the Pacific 
would not understand it. We would have 
to use some system based on cowry-shells 
with them.” 

The. question of membership in a trade- 
union does not enter into the copartner- 
ship plan. ‘‘We don’t want our employees 
to come out of the unions,’’ Lord Lever- 
hulme said. ‘“‘We encourage them to 
belong to the unions, but we think our 
system attaches our employees to the firm, 
makes them better workmen and more 
likely to stay with us. Some of the unions 
object to our plan, however. They want 
a flat wage scale, the same money paid to 
the good workman and to the bad. That 
is a state of mind. It did not exist three 
years ago and it may pass away in another 
three years. 

“T am sometimes asked if the system 
pays,” he continued. ‘It is impossible to 
tell. I only know that our business is 
prosperous and it goes on succeeding year 
after year, Our workmen are happy and 
prosperous, and if our system fends to 
make finer men and women I believe it is 
right, and do not look for any better in- 
dications. I would rather make fine men 
and women than fine dividends. And I 
believe if I make fine men the dividends 
will take care of themselves as long as the 
work people share in them.” 


Lord Leverhulme is an optimist on in- 
dustrial conditions, as well as regards the 
improving conditions of workingmen all 
over the world. He is quoted on these 
and allied questions: 


“Industrial conditions are becoming 
better in England all the time. England 
and America both have reason to be tre- 
mendously proud of their working people. 
There never has been known in history such 
a disturbance as we have passed through 
in the last five years with so little upset 
in the social life. Formerly we could not 
have a fireworks display without a huge 
amount of talk about it the next day. 
This was no fireworks, and we have had 
remarkably little talk about it. When we 
think of how our workmen and yours faced 
the enemy in the trenches we realize we 
have nothing to fear from men who can 
play their part that way in a great crisis.” 

‘Then you do not fear the progress of 
Bolshevism in England?” was remarked. 

‘*Bolshevism,” he replied, “is only an 
old thing under a new name. In other 
days we had highwaymen and pirates. 
To-day we have Bolsheviki. But it is 
allthesame thing. Their principles are the 
same. We will always have with us the man 
who wants to overturn society and get on top 
himself without working for his reward.” 

Lord Leverhulme was asked how the 
settlement of the coal-mine question was 
coming along in England. 
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“The question of the nationalization of 
the mines is still in an unsettled state,” 
he said. ‘Personally, if I were a mine- 
owner 1 would be only too glad to have the 
Government take my mines off my hands. 
They will not be a paying proposition 
much longer, with oil coming in as a fuel, 
as it is, and with the nationalization of in- 
dustry I don’t know how the miners would 
get any wages at all. 

“T don’t believe in the nationalization 
of any industry. I don’t believe the 
Government could run a toffee-shop and 
make it pay. The Government is not 
built for running an industry.” 





KEEPING TAB ON THE DOCTOR 





PECIAL telephone-exchanges whose 

business it is to locate physicians are 
being installed in some cities, we are told 
by The Southwestern Telephone News (St. 
Louis). Says this paper: 


“The doctor is like the telephone in one 
respect, he must be on the job all the time, 
and his whereabouts must be always 
known. To make such a condition pos- 
sible, physicians’ exchanges are coming 
into existence, and they have a real 
mission. The most recent one was opened 
two months ago in Oklahoma City. How 
can you reach the doctor? - You telephone 
his residence. He is out. What shail 
you do? As you start turning through 
the directory in search of another phy- 
sician’s telephone-number, a line below 
your own physician’s address holds your 
attention. It reads: ‘If you get no 
answer, call 777 (the Physicians’ Ex- 
change).’ You call it, with a result that 
your physician is located and arrives in 
time to kill or cure. This is the way the 
exchange is operated: When a doctor leaves 
his office, he notifies the exchange where 
he is going, and the exchange in turn keeps 
in touch with him. Should a patient call 
at his office and find him.out, he just calls 
the exchange, which at once locates the 
physician desired. This also holds true 
after office-hours. When the physician 
wishes to spend the evening away from 
home, he notifies the exchange at what 
theater, club, or residence he can be found, 
and the exchange transfers his calls to his 
exact location. Nurses are listed in the 
same way, and during epidemics like the 
recent one of influenza, when the demand 
for doctors and nurses was so incessant, 
the exchange proved invaluable. The origi- 
nator of this idea is George M. Bonham, a 
Bellman. The idea came to him when he 
was an employee in the commercial depart- 
ment of our company at St. Joseph, Mo. 
He states that often the company was 
asked by local physicians to transfer their 
calls to certain locations, as they were going 
to be absent from their homes or offices. 
Thus he conceived the idea of the ex- 
change. His idea was not perfected with 
the intention of benefiting the physicians 
alone but for the benefit of the general 
public. This is shown by the fact that 
the exchange is often called upon to 
locate physicians who are not members of 
the exchange. When this occurs, the 
exchange gets what information it can 
and tries in every way to locate the phy- 
sician, and usually it is successful. Several 
of the exchanges are now being operated in 
various cities. They are located at St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Tulsa, Okla.; and Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Additional exchanges are be- 
ing installed at Des Moines, Ia.; Wichita, 
Kan., and St. Louis, Mo.” 








“Cost Unrest”’ 


How the Monroe is Keeping Tabs on 
Restless Cost-Figures 


PROMINENT business executive well expressed it:..... “Tt isn’t 

Labor Unrest alone, but the resultant Cost Unrest that is one of the 
big present-day problems in every plant. To be sure, we have an approzi- 
mate cost-finding system, but witli our overhead skyrocketing almost over 
night, I can’t blame our already overworked accounting department for 
issuing figures that really apply week before last.” 


Regardless of what you make or sell, accurate, on-the-minute cost 
records were never so important. What might once have been a trivial 
error becomes a catastrophe when costs are racing neck and neck with 
profits. 

“The Monroe has been used successfully and economically by us 


in the Cost Accounting work. The work accomplished per day is 
equal to double the amount done by the most expert hand worker. 


Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, Mich, 


The many thousands of Monroe users are not bothering with delays or 
hidden errors in their cost records. With a Monroe, you get three things 
you want: 

You get greatest speed, for the Monroe not only Adds, but Multiplies, 
Divides and Subtracts as easily as other machines Add. No reciprocals or 
complements necessary—simply tum the crank forward to add and multiply, 
backward to subtract and divide. 


You get proved accuracy, for every factor of your problem shows either 
on the flexible keyboard or in the proof dials, that your answer is correct. 


You get simplicity, for no trained operator is required. 


Simply send along the coupon for “BOOK OF FACTS” 
or demonstration. No cost—no obligation. 








Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co. 
a 

Offices in Principal Cities 


Monroe 

Celeulating 
Machine Co., 
Woolworth Bid¢., 

New York City 
Without obligation to 
me, please send your “Book 
of Enets” showing bow the 
Monroe will save time in the 
figure prork of our business. 
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STHE CHILDS OWN DESK FOR WORK ¢ PLAY 


Every Boy and Girl Would 
Love One for Christmas 


HEN you were a child wouldn’t you have 
studied more if. you had had a chair desk 
of your very own—with a big drawer in which 
to keep your books, pens, pencils, games, val- 
uables, like string and marbles or sheets of 
a: 2 dolls—a chair that was just the right 
ight so that your feet were always on the floor 
and your back held in just the right position, a 
desk that could be raised and lowered to just the 
right height for your eyes and elbows, and either 
tilted almost level for writing or playing games or at 
an angle so that the big geography or the story book 
were held comfortably for reading—a chair-desk with a 
“can’t spill ink well” that you could move by yourself up 
to the window on rainy afternoons and back under the 
lamp evenings? 
Why not give your child a chance to love to study by 
giving him or her a “Buddie” Desk? 
Over 400,000 of these Moulthrop Desks are now in use 
in public schools in every State in the Union and hun- 
dreds of grown-ups use the largest size for home work. 


Write for beoklet or send $15.50 and we will send you the 
“Buddie” on 1o days’ trial, transportation prepaid. State 
whether you want oak or birch mahogany and be sure to tell us 
the age and height of your child because we want to send you just 
the right size. 


Moulthrop “Buddie” Desk Co. 
122 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Chair Desks for all children 
over 5 and grown-ups. 

































Territory open for Agents. 











Making the Nations 
Christmas bright 


This is the seventy-eighth Christmas Whitman’s have 
helped celebrate. In selecting Christmas candies consider 
how individual are the packages of Whitman’s, how aed 
you can suit the taste of your friend. 

We suggest especially the SAMPLER, A FUSSY PACK- 

AGE, NUTS CHOCOLATE COVERED, PINK OF PER- 

FECTION, LIBRARY PACKAGE, SUPER EXTRA 

CHOCOLATES (or confections). 

Make it a point of your holiday shopping to really get 
acquainted with the varied stock of the Whitman agency 
nearest you. Get a copy of the folder of gift packages 
containing Whitman’s Chocolates, beautiful and useful 
articles that enhance the value of your candy gift. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 




















PERSIA 


(Continued from page 40.) 
section of that region the Russians de- 
parted from this natural frontier and occu- 
pied a portion of the territories situated on 
the south of the river, thus creating an 
arbitrary frontier. In this fashion, they 
appropriated 2 large portion of the two 
provinces of Moghan and Talish, separat- 
ing, without any legitimate reason, popula- 
tions which had been used to living in 
unison and in constant relations. ....., 

“On the coast of the Caspian Sea, and 
in the direction of Khorasan, Persia has 
met with the same difficulties and the same 
violation of her rights. Besides, the 
Russians have imposed upon her conditions 
notoriously unjust. In certain regions in 
the proximity of the frontier, they forbade 
the inhabitants of the Persian villages to 
utilize the water of rivers whose sources were 
in Persia and which flowed ‘into the terri- 
tory annexed by Russia. They exacted 
that the Persian villagers should not ex- 
tend the limits of their farming, in order 
that the waters of the rivers would not be 
absorbed by Persian irrigation and that the 
entire bulk of the waters should flow into 
Russian territory. As a consequence of 
these impositions vast and rich properties 
of Persians have been destroyed or left 
uncultivated. 

“Turkish aggressions were not any less 
in the west. Turkey took possession of 
great territory which belonged to Persia, 
and, during the last centuries, she has 
always sought quarrels with Persia on the 
subject of frontiers. The Persian Govern- 
ment has always shown itself very con- 
ciliatory. In 1847, by virtue of the Treaty 
of Erzeroum, she ceded the region of* 
Suleymanieh to Turkey in order thus to 
eut short that country’s pretensions to 
Mohammerah. Turkey, however, re- 
mained difficult and unreasonable, and in 
1907, she invaded a section of the con- 
tested territory which she did not evacuate 
until 1914 while still retaining a portion of 
the territory which served as summer resort 
to the different Persian tribes.”’ 

Now that it has been decided that coun- 
tries subjected to the Turks and Russians 
should be liberated on the principle of the 
self-determination of nations, 
mands that land taken from her by force 


Persia de- 


and tyranny be restored. She wants her 
frontiers fixt ‘‘in conformity with the rules 
of right and nature, so that she may hence- 
forth be secured against invasion by her 
neighbors”. As stated by the official 
memorandum, Persia’s territorial claims 
are: 

1. In the northeast, the Transcaspian 
Province. 

“‘This province has always formed part 
of Persia, and it is even considered one of 
the centers of Persian nationality. A great 
number of illustrious Persians—poets, men 
of letters, savants, philosophers—have had 
their origin in this province. The Persian 
language is widely diffused there, and is 
spoken even beyond as far as Bokhara and 
Samarkand. The inhabitsnts of _ this 
region are largely Persian (Kurds, Tadjiks, 
Persian emigrants). The rest of the popu- 
lation consists of Turkomans; thaf is to 
say, they belong to the*same tribes which 
inhabit the Astrabad region—a province 
which is actually Persian—and which 
entertain with their compatriots of the other 
side of the frontier the most intimate and 
close relations. Moreover, when recently, 
following the Russian revolution, troubles 
broke out in Russia, the inhabitants of the 
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Transcaspian Province, and particularly 
the Turkomans of the steppes and the 
inhabitants of Sarakhs, finding themselves 
exposed to pillage and Bolshevik massacres, 
appealed to Persia for help, and exprest the 
wish to return to the mother country, the 
Persian Government did not fail to respond 
to their appeal and to send forces who 
protected them by suppressing the Bol- 
ghevik incursions. 

“2. In the north, the cities and provinces 
wrested from Persia after the Russian 
wars. We will cite Bacou, Chirvan, Der- 
bent, Chakki, Chemakha, Guendja (Elisa- 
bethpol), Karabagh, Nakhdjevan, Erivan. 

“These provinces must be returned to 
Persia, for they had already made part of 
Persia. The large majority of their in- 
habitants are Mussulmans, and the gener- 
ality of them are Persian in origin and race. 
In fact, from every point of view—historic, 
geographical, economical, commercial, re- 
ligious, cultural—they are attached to 
Persia. Furthermore, a large portion of the 
inhabitants of these provinces have lately 
appealed to the government of Teheran to 
protect them, and they have exprest the 
wish to be restored to Persia. 

“3, In the west, that portion of Kurdis- 
tan which formed part of the Turkish 
Empire. 

“Kurdistan is a territory inhabited by a 
people Persian in race and language, pro- 
fessing Islamism. - That country has been 
divided between Persia and Turkey. The 
Turkish part comprises: 

“(a) The region of Suleymanieh wrested 
from Persia by the Treaty of Erzeroum 
mentioned above, and which, in all justice, 
should be restored. to her. 

“(b) The rest of Turkish Kurdistan 
which for ethnic, geographical, religious, 
and other reasons is bound to Persia and 
which should naturally be joined to. that 
country, more especially because its relig- 
ious chiefs and notable Kurds have declared 
themselves desirous to be reunited to Persia. 

“4. The ties existing between Persia 
and the Holy Places situated in Mesopo- 
tamia are innumerable and incontestable. 
The inhabitants of these places, Kerbela, 
Nedjef, Kazemein, Samerah, are, in large 
numbers, Persian in origin, or are Persian 
emigrants. These cities constitute the 
nucleus of the Shiite religion, which is the 
official religion of Persia, and which is pro- 
fest by all the Persians. The great spiritual 
leaders of Persia reside in those cities, and 
many thousands of Persians visit them an- 
nually as pilgrims. It may be stated that 
these cities whose commerce and industry 
are, in large part, in Persian hands, live 
on the money and activity of Persia. Con- 
sequently, the Persian Government is 
extremely interested in the disposition of 
these Holy Places and asks that, when the 
time comes to adjust the Mesopotamia 
question, Persia’s important interests be 
safeguarded.” 


Altho a neutral country in the war, 
Persia suffered greater losses than were sus- 
tained by certain belligerent countries, we 
are told. Detailed charges of Persia’s 
losses in human life and property are pre- 
sented against Russia, against Turkey, and 
against Germany. The Persian Govern- 
ment appeals to the spirit of equity and 
justice of the Peace Conference; and are 
persuaded that by virtue of the principles 
proclaimed by the Allied and Associated 
Powers, the Conference will recognize that 
Persia has ‘“‘a right to just and legitimate 
reparations for her devastated territory 

_ . , ” 
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tle, Jar, Lunch Kit or Motor Restaurant. Itisa suitable gift 
for any or all of your friends as it combines beauty and utility. 

Everyone who loves life in the outdoors, who motors, travels, 
fishes, or hunts—finds the hot or icy cold drinks and food he can 
carry in his Icy-Hots delightful. 

In the home Icy-Hot keeps babies’ milk or invalids’ broths at 
proper temperature, always ready for instant serving. Icy-Hot Lunch 
Kits are needed by all who carry lunch. ) 

Easily cleaned—absolutely sanitary. Protected against breakage 
—last a lifetime. Look for name ‘‘ICY-HOT’”’ on bottom. 


F, te der. on needs and will enjoy the use of an Icy-Hot Bot- 


CAL DPN Pe Na ee ORG 











Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, send his name. “cv. BEE 
Write today for Illustrated Catalog. fe BOTTLE CO. 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY Please send circulas and catalog, 












216 West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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This One 
deserves “Beautiful 
birch” for its trim 
and doors. This one 
has it. 

And your home, be 
it larger or smaller, 
deserves it no less. 

It can have what it 
deserves, too, for 
“Beautiful birch,” in 
addition to what a 
name affirms, is eco- 
nomical to buy and 
hard, durable and 
mar-resistin3, enough 
to make permanent 
your intelligent satis- 
rete. 




















handsome and really_in- 
formina book,on birch and six 
vari int: are 
Peady, waiting only fer your 
name and address. 
The Birch Manufacturers 
212 F.R.A. Bldg.,Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Goggles for Eyes 
Luden's forThroat 


Forget dust or damp air; 
soothe the nose and throat. 


Look for Luden yellow package 


LUDENS 
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WOMEN AND MACHINES 


OW will women fare as competitors 

with men in the machine indus- 
tries, now that the war is over? In some 
eases they can hold their own, thinks L. 
W. Alwyn-Schmidt, who contributes to 
The American Machinist (New York) a 
study of the situation based to a consid- 
erable extent on a recent report by the 
New York State Department of Labor. 
The war being at an end, he reminds us, 
and with it the special emergency that 
ealled women as workers into the machine 
industries, female labor must now take its 
chance on the sole cqunt of comparative 
efficiency. That some women are more 
efficient than men in some occupations, 
Mr. Alwyn-Schmidt regards as proved. 
The matter will adjust itself if women are 
always paid the same as men for the same 
elass of work. This will insure that when 
a woman is employed it is always on the 
score of efficiency—never that of cheapness 
alone. At the same time there are classes 
of work where regard for the future mothers 
of the nation demands that women shall 
never be employed, no matter how efficient. 
Says the writer: 


“‘There is little known about the actual 
effectiveness of female labor in the machine 
industry. A research made some time 
ago by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, however, throws some light on this 
important question. A summary of the 
replies to questionnaires sent out to 254 
plants during this research shows that 16 
per cent. of these plants find that the out- 
put of women was greater in all operations 
than that of men; in 6 per cent. it was 
greater in some operations and equal in 
others; in thirty plants it was equal in all 
operations; in 6 per cent. equal in some 
operations and less in others, and in 7 per 
cent. less in all operations. Thirty-five 
per cent. of the questionnaires were not 
answered. 

“That women are peculiarly adapted to 
certain machine-shop work is borne out by 
several expressions of shop managers which 
are quoted from the report of the New York 
Department of Labor. One letter says that 
‘women have done very well on the opera- 
tion of light machines but have less mechan- 
ical ability than men and require far more 
supervision and assistance. We believed 
that in time a number of women might be 
trained to sufficient mechanical ability to 
do as well as men. On machine operating 
or specialized wood-working jobs, assem- 
bling -or inspecting or other mechanical 
operations, I believe that women are thor- 
oughly qualified to handle the work and to 
my mind can see no reason why they will 
not be retained in the after-war period.’ 
An English engineer says of the ability of 
women to do heavy lifting that ‘women 
ean safely handle in the course of machin- 
ing and fitting operations pieces weighing 
up to sixty pounds, and can also manipulate 
almost as well as men, with the aid of lifting 
appliances, any weights over eighty pounds. 
It is on weights weighing between sixty and 
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Famous For 30 Years 

This delicious hard candy 
quickly relieves coughs and 
hoarseness. Speakers and 
smokers depend upon it for 
throat comfort. 

Red Cross Cough Dropsare also 
fine for eating. Childrenlovethem. 
They are made of granulated 
sugar and other pure ingredients, 


We originated this trade mark many 
years before the American Reti Cross 
Society was formed. Get Red Cross 
Cough Drops today in handy boxes— 
packed full—six cents. 


At Drug Stores and Cigar Stores 
Made By 
Candy Bros. Mfg. Co. 
21 ST. LOUIS 














HAPPED hands, cracked 

lips and chilblains healed 

almost over night by its gentle, 
antiseptic action. 

Clear a head cold by applying 
Mentholatum to the nostrils—outside 
and inside. It reduces “‘stuffiness” 
and restores normal 
breathing. 


At all cruggists’ in tubes, 
25c. Jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo,N.Y. 
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onomically employed. There is the cost 
nf special lifting tackle and handling de- 
‘og necessary for women that may be 
sbviated in the case of men, and in instances 
shere tackle has. been provided for dealing 
ith these weights, it has been found that 
omen prefer not to go to the trouble of 
ying such tackle and so overtax their 
trength by endeavoring to lift weights 
hich after a time generally results in 
njury to health.’ 
“On the contrary, one manager expresses 
himself to the effect that ‘we employ from 
sven to ten girls in our plant all the time. 
Most of them, however, proved unsatis- 
actory aud cost us more by one-third than 

hat we could have hired men for, but we 
ised them during the time when men were 
not procurable.’ 

“An interesting comparison, taken from 
report of an investigation made in Cleve- 
and as to the relative attendance and ease 
of management of men and women shows 
hat women are more punctual than men 
nd furthermore that the transference of 
romen from one machine Operation or 
department to another is a comparatively 
~sy matter. This report also points out, 
n this respect, that ‘opinions favorable to 
omen are exprest by the managers of the 
ndustries in which women are new comers. 
possible explanation of this may be that 
yvomen in these newer industries were’ more 
sarefully selected and that most of the 

managers had provided some form of shop 
training so that the women might learn the 
best and quickest way at the outset.”” 

“No doubt, the efficiency of female labor 
sclosely related to the problem of provid- 

ing suitable training for women in. trades 
rhich may finally be restricted to women. 
ining women during the war was greatly 
hampered by the necessity of bringing the 
omen as quickly as possible to a standard 
here they could perform the particular 
ok for which they had been engaged. 
ining in most cases, therefore, has not 
en varied enough to produce all-around 
ficient machine-shop workers.” 


Regarding the wage question, the writer 
quotes the New York report to the effect 
that “an effort to relate women’s wages to 
their industrial efficiency is disappointing.” 
It goes on: 


“Logically, it would seem safe to assume 
from an isolated statement of wage-rates, 
such as the foregoing, that women were 
reeiving less than men for the same work 
for one of two reasons: First, because, tho 
posible expedients in an emergency, they 
vere impossible substitutes when men 
could again be secured; secondly, that, 
iltho satisfactory at the rate of wages paid, 
they would be an economic loss at that 
higher male rate. Both alternatives hang 
upon the relative production of men and 
women workers. 

“The report then gives a rather inter- 
esting comparison of the relative produc- 
tion of male and female labor. In one 
plant the women operators assembled only 
2 per cent. more tools than the men during 
4 period of twenty-one days, while on 
punch presses women produced an average 
of 50 per cent. more pieces per hour than 
men. In another plant the comparative 

y of men-and women on certain 
hes was found to be: Milling-ma- 


: men, 93.5 per cent.,women, 97.1 per 
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Gillette Standard Set— No. 460 


The original Gillette Set that introduced 

“NoS ing—No Honing " into a man’s 

tn ae Edece (i, ry Sete edeed $ 
fades), Genuine Leather Case . 


AGillette~ 
His Christmas 
E values his minutes more 


highly today than ever—and 
the Gillette saves them for him. 


Give him a Gillette for Christ- 
mas—or if he has a Standard Set, 
give him a Gillette Combination 
Set, complete with shaving 
brush and shaving soap. 


He'll prove by the way he uses 
it that you have hit it right. Let 
your dealer help you with your 
selection — and packets of the 
wonderful Gillette double- 
edged Blades, so welcome to 
every Gillette user. 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., Boston, U.S.A, 












A Few Twists 
of the Wrist 


and of comes the rim. 
Change the tire at your ease. 
Then a few twists in the 
reverse direction, and presto! 
the rim is replaced; the tire 
is changed and you're un- 
tired. No trouble at all when 


you use the 


SIMPLEX 


RIM REMOVER 


(Niswander’s Patent) 





Simple, acnverfel, reliable—it 
“turns the trick.” Does it every 
time, with any size or make of 
rim or tire. Fits in any tool box. 


Price $3.50 


Order from your Accessory Dealer. 
If he hasn't it, we will send it direct 
on’ receipt of price. Money back 
if you are not satisfied after a ten- 
day trial. 


pa Steel Stamping Co. 
St. Louis, U. S.A. 
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ROBINSON REMINDER 
‘each memo separate 
Tear Out When Attended To 
No* data overlooked among it notes. 


crossed-ou' 
Noting but live notes for instant reference. A gift 
highly men and women who can’t 


to forget. ly pocket in cover. hree sizes. 
With each Reminder is an extra filler. 
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, Sei Siticmeenatoenee (Stationers write.) 
Robinson Mfg.Ce. 88 Elim St., Westfield, Mass. 
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eent.; broaching-machines: men, 95.5 per 
cent., women, 95.5 per cent.; punch-presses: 
men, 97.5 per cent., women, 92.3 per cent. 

“Tt ean be readily seen, therefore, from 
the foregoing comparisons, which are typi- 
cal averages, that there is considerable vari- 
ation in the productive values of male and 
female labor. This affects the wage-rates 
to the extent that attempts to show direct 
relations between male and female produc- 
tion rates and corresponding adequate 
wage-rates have proved futile. 

“In order to equalize these conditions 
and to establish standards for employment 
purposes, the following principles should be 
followed: 

**(1) Women should under no circum- 
stances be employed at lower rates than 
men in the same class of work. 

**(2) Women in the capacity of mothers 
must enjoy certain measures of national 
protection which in certain instances may 
even go as far as to exclude them com- 
pletely from designated employments. 

**Adherence to the first rule will soon 
bring about a certain selection in the char- 
acter of employment offered to women in 
the machine-building industry. Women 
will take their places on such operations 
where they will be able to compete with 
men at similar wages. The second rule 
will exclude women from many operations 
for which, by reason of natural impedi- 
ments, they are not fit. Female labor in 
this respect must take the same position 
as. child-labor to-day, and- experience will 
soon show those fields of employment for 
which women are best suited. The experi- 
ences of the war should not be used as a 
basis, as the exeeptional conditions existing 
during that time have made necessary more 
latitude in the taking of personal and 
national risks than will be permissible in 
normal times. 

“The increasing employment of women 
in the machine-building industries, how- 
ever, must have one very decisive effect on 
conditions in that industry which can not 
be foreseen by legislation: namely, a likely 
change in the character of factory equip- 
ment. The use of well-trained female 
labor may induce our engineers to devise 

machinery permitting the employment of 
women in many operations from which they 
are now excluded owing to reasons of na- 
tional expediency. The war has already 
produced machine tools designed for the 
special purpose of executing special opera- 
tions and this development will no doubt 
eontinue. Any national policy evolved, 
therefore, to regulate the employment of 
female labor in machine-shops should be 
of a character to encourage such employ- 
ment rather than to limit it. 

‘‘Our whole knowledge of the psychology 
of employment is still-in its infancy. It is 
especially backward in that important part 
which directs the selection of the right man 
for the right job. There will, no doubt, 
be an enormous influx of women labor into 
the industries of Europe. With labor leav- 
ing our shores at unprecedented rates and 
little expectation for an early return of im- 
migration, we shall soon be compelled to 
reorganize our own industrial scheme and 
a new labor emergency will be created simi-. 
lar to that of the war, which most likely will 
establish female-labor firmly in all Ameri- 
ean industries. We can not, therefore, af- 
ford to let run to waste so effective a source 
of labor as that offered by women. The 
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Truly a Gentleman’s Cap 


Made from beautiful Cashmere with 
a soft luxurious texture which compels 
the desire for possession. 


The “Delevan” is so exquisitely tail. 
ored and so handsomely lined with 
pure silk that it becomes at once 


The CAP DE LUXE of 


MERTON 
CAPS 


Going South this Winter ? 


The “Delevan” is just the cap for the 
train, veranda, or the links. 


Soft and pliable with visor unbreakable; it can 
be rolled and carried in bag or seneg without 
injury. Obtainable in the best shops. 


“There’s a MERTON 
cap or hat for every sport.” 


Chas. S. Merton & Co, 


210 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Factory, Rutherford, N, J. 
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Miges: Majestic Coal Chute built 


in your foundation—whether 
it be home, apartment or store build- 
ing, prevents the possibility of damage 
by bounding coal lumps or coal dust 


It does away with the nicks, scars and 
marks usually left after coal delivery. 


In use, the hopper catches the coal as 
shown. Not in use it locks automa 
tically and serves as a basement win; 
dow. Easily opened from inside by 
pulling extended chain. 


It is simple to install in homes or 
structures already built. It will last 
the life time of your building be 
cause of the durable cast’ semi-steel 
and boiler plate construction. 


Send for catalogue 12 and ns name of 
nearest leary 28 . eens ae —_ 
tects an 


i spots 


THE MAJESTIC CO. 


180 Erie St., Huntington, Ind, 






















































‘THE New Standard Eight 
conforms to the most modern 
ideas of motor-car vogue. Its 
lines and appointments are 
artistic, dignified, and in good 
form. 

Underneath its hood are 
eight powerful cylinders wait- 
ing for the touch of the throttle 
to assert their supremacy over 
the steepest of hills or the most 
difficult of driving emergencies. 

To sit at the wheel of a 
Standard Eight, over roads of 
your own selection, is the only 


way fully to appreciate what 
is meant by Standard Eight 
Power. Arrange with the near- 
est dealer for a demonstration. 
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Douce BROTHERS 
4 DOOR SEDAN 


It is looked upon as the family’s 
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Because of its instant readiness, at any 
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tatlier we make them part of the perma- 
nent labor force of the American machinery 
industry the better for ourselves.” 





HARVESTING SEAWEED 


HE making of potash from Cali- 

fornia kelp bids fair to continue as a 
permanent American industry, tho it was 
an immediate outgrowth of the war, 
which shut us off from the great German 
potash fields. About half a million tons 
of the seaweed is now harvested annually, 
and it is possible that improved methods of 
gathering and of conservation may in- 
erease this yield. Deep-sea agriculture, 
or “mariculture,” as it has been called, 
is a very infantile industry indeed on our 
coasts, altho the Japanese have pursued 
it for centuries. There the kelp is har- 
vested by female divers with sickles, 
whereas we have been able to do our 
gathering almost entirely by machinery, 
as related by J. W. Turrentine, in an 
article entitled “Growth of the Kelp 
. Organism,” printed in Chemical and Me- 
tallurgical Engineering (New York). The 
earlier surveys of the field, Mr. Tur- 
rentine tells us, had little reference to 
the accessibility of the growing kelp or 
to the feasibility of harvesting it, since 
nd plants had been constructed for the 
treatment of kelp, and no information 
had been obtained in actual experience. 
Now for several years kelp potash plants 
have been in operation, and we may 
estimate the quantities of potash that 
ean be obtained in commercial operations. 
These are small as compared with the 
total of growing kelp, but they are large 
enough, he asserts, to warrant the belief 
that it will be possible to establish a 
permanent and important industry. We 
read: 


“To furnish the annual tonnage recently 
eut in California with certainty (400,000 
to 500,000 tons), practically the entire 
areas of growing kelp of southern Cali- 
fornia and the islands contiguous thereto 
from Point Conception southward have 
been required. It is entirely possible 
that, after. greater experience in the 
gleaning of kelp and the conservation of 
the kelp beds, these areas can be made to 
furnish considerably more than this. 








At present the kelp beds are yielding 
three or four crops of kelp per year. 

“To obtain the maximum yields, the 
same procedure should be observed with 
regard to harvesting kelp that is observed 
with regard to harvesting any agricultural 
crop that is a perennial and renews itself 
promptly after harvesting. That is to 
say, sufficient time should be permitted 
to elapse for the growth to renew itself 
fully, otherwise only an imperfect yield is 
‘ obtained. Now, control of the kelp beds 
| of California lies in the hands of the 
. State. Fish and Game Commission, who 

declare harvested areas closed to har- 
vesters until the growth has renewed itself 

pmpletely. This undoubtedly will re- 
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Spaghetti 


YOUNG housekeepers should quickly learn how good 
Heinz Spaghetti is. ‘That it is a meal in itself. That 
Spaghetti is one of the most wholesome foods in the world. 
That Heinz Spaghetti is ready cooked and ready to 
serve. That the taste is delicious—the result of a happy 
combination of the recipe of a famous Italian chef, 
Heinz rich tomato sauce and special cheese. 

Heinz Spaghetti is an economical dish and can be 
served frequently because every one likes it. It is both 
made and cooked in the spotless Heinz Kitchens. Finally 
the name Heinz always means good things to eat. 






Some of the 7 
Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 
Mince Meat 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The Sweet of Sweets 


These superb chocolates win in- 
stant approval from the candy lover 
—each piece is like a “jewel” en- 
cased in pure, rich chocolate. 
Their creamy centers and tooth- 
some nut fillings are prepared with 
utmost care. Cheap substitutes are 
not used. 

Distinctive packaging adds a final 
refinement — makes Bryn wr 
Chocolates even more ideal for 
gifts. Try them. Once you are 
acquainted with Bryn Mawr Choco- 
— you will order them regu- 

ly. 
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the superfine confections. You'll order 
again and tell your friends. 
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‘sult.in a larger yield of kelp from each 
bed. 


“But with all this, a liberal margin 
must be allowed over the actual tonnage 
required to provide against unavoidable 
eontingencies such as the destruction of a 
portion of the beds by storms or by 
disease, as happened during the summer 


-of 1918 in some of the large beds in the 


Santa Barbara region. At the same time 
it is within the realm of possibility that 
areas of growing kelp can be enlarged by 
kelp farms, and that increased economy 
in harvesting, a larger number of crops per 
annum, and great improvements in the 
technology of the industry may all com- 
bine to bring about an enlargement of the 
industry here. And, besides, there are 
large areas of kelp on Puget Sound and in 
Alaska, which to date are practically. un- 
touched, certainly some, and perhaps all, 
of which can be made to yield their quota 
of potash. 

“The kelp making up the beds of 
southern .California is known botanically 
as Macrocystis pyrifera, and grows in 
about 75 feet of water. Its place of 
growth. is determined by a  suitabic 
bottont whereon it can secure anchorage, 
and tid@ways or surf to keep it supplied 
with fresh volumes of water from which 
it obtains its sustenance. It is held 
upright in the water by small air bulbs, 
pneumatocysts, one at the base of each 
leaf, which keep it pulled upward toward 
the light; -and on.reaching the surface 
it continues to grow, spreading out on the 
surface.in large tangled mats. Its total 
length is probably from 100 to 150 feet.” 


With the cutting knives lowered into 











































It will tell you 
how to grow two 
crops on the 
same soil at the 
same time, each 
benefiting the 4% 

otherandleavin 
a. better soil :: the following 
crops. It tells you how to make 
sure of good stands of alfalfa and 
clover, even on poor soils, and 
how to reduce your fertilizer 
bills by one-half or two-thirds. 

FARMOGERM, the recognized 
standard of seed inoculants, is 
always fresh and active. It is 
not necessary to wait until the 
last moment to buy your cul- 
tures. Read about the patented 
stopper which makes this pos- 
sible. Drop a post-card and we 
will mail booklet at once. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP. Dept.). 
80 Lafayette St. New York City 



















































the water about six feet, the harvester | 


is forced through this mat and cuts it 
loose in quantities, dragging it on board 
by means of an apparatus similar to the 


familiar reaper of the grain harvester. | 


It is then stored mechanically, the entire 
operation proceeding at the rate of thirty 
tons per hour, with a crew of not more 
than five men. The problem would be 


| simple if it were not for the distance of 
| plants from the kelp beds, and the seasons 


of storms which interfere. 


again: 


To quote 


“The opinion has been exprest by 
operators of kelp harvesters that the kelp 
after having been harvested comes back 
in thicker growths, from which it has been 
eoncluded that there is a sort of stooling 
effect as in the case of alfalfa or wheat. . . . 
It appears probable that .... prompt 
regrowth is the result of what might be 
termed undergrowth of shorter kelp shoots 
which spring to the surface promptly when 
the sunlight is admitted to them through 
the removal of the dense mass of kelp lying 
on the surface....... 

“Investigations are now in progress 
touching on all of these questions. They 
are purely biological and may be termed 
mariculture. Some day we may have 
developed a definite science, or a science 
as definite as that of agriculture, per- 
taining to the growing of such things 
in the sea. Of course, the cultivation of 
seaweeds is an old-established industry of 
Japan. There the developments within 
the past few years, or since the Russo- 
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Easily clamped onto any radiator ina 
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Japanese war, have resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a kelp potash industry 
which has made possible the production 

of potash and iodine there in quantities 
ote to supply domestic needs in 
these two commodities and to make 
possible their exportation in certain quan- 


tities. 
“This is astonishing, indeed, when we 
remember that the kelp there dealt with 
at the bottom of the ocean and is 
only a few feet in length. It is gathered 
at a depth of some fifteen feet almost 
altogether by woman divers, who go 
overboard with a knife, gather a bunch 
in their arms, cut it off, and come back 
to the surface with the bundle. If this 
can be done by the Japanese, it is evident 
that by the exercise of the proper science 
and economy we in this country, who have 
kelp growing in such a manner that it 
can be harvested in hundred-ton lots by 
maciinery, can likewise establish an 
industry of importance and value.” 





THE MULTIPLYING BUFFALO 


HE buffalo, once thought to be in 

danger of extinction, has lately so 
increased in number that provision is 
made in the 1920 appropriation act for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to give animals to 
municipalities and public institutions from 
any surplus which may exist in the herds 
now under the control of the department. 
Says The Weekly News Letter of the 
Department (Washington): 


“In order to aid in the propagation of 
the species, the bill provides that animals 
may be lent to or exchanged with other 
owners of American bison. No provision 
is made to give them to individuals, and 
only one may be given to each municipality 
or public institution. This provision is 
made because of the surplus of bulls in 
some of the Department of Agriculture’s 
buffalo herds, particularly the one in the 
Wichita National Forest and Game Pre- 
serve, in Oklahoma, and because the de- 
partment is nearing the realization of the 
first stage in the preservation of the species 
—the acquisition of at least one thousand 
head of buffalo by the Government. 
There are approximately 7,000 buffalo 
in North America. Canada has some- 
thing over 3,500, and the total number in 
the United States is more than 3,000. This 
is about seven times the number in the 
United States in 1889, when the first 
buffalo census was taken. Individuals in 
the United States own approximately 


| 2,000 of the total number in this country. 


There are eight government herds, six of 
which are under the control of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The largest 
herd in this country is in charge of the 
Interior Department, and is located in 
the Yellowstone National Park, where 
there are about 450 bison. The Smith- 
sonian Institution now has a herd of 
eighteen at the National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D.C. The first herd of buffalo 
under the Department of Agriculture was 
established in 1906 on the Wichita National 
Forest and Game Preserve. The original 
herd consisted of fifteen animals, the gift 
of the New York Zoological Society, and 
this has now increased to more than one 
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wenty- three 
years! 


Yes, beau—when 
this brush started 
to work you were 
still taking “her” 
out in the buggy 
with the old bay 
mare and wrap- 
ping the lines 
around the whip! 


HELENA, ARKANSAS 
April 18, 1919 


THE RUBBERSET CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Thinking that the enclosed 
(has been) shaving brush 
would be of interest to you, I 
return it to you to use as you 
wish. It has done its work 
well and has served me for 23 
years—bought this brush in 
Louisville, Ky., July of 1896. 
You will see it is at last just 
about gone “in spots.” Me 
for a Rubberset any and all 
the time. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) J. L. ALTMAN. 


This is No. 11 of a series of advertisements 
NOT WRITTEN BY OUR’ AD. MAN -’ 
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STUCCO 


every bristle gripped EVERIASTINGLY in hard rubber!’ 
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Responsive to the nimble touch 


Try it. 

Strike. any operating key on a 
**Royal’’. 

You will notice that before you 
can lift your finger from the 
key the typebar rebounds from 
the platen and the carriage ad- 
vances a space. 


Not speed alone is the result 
of this responsiveness—there is 
less racking of the machine and 
less strain on the typist. No 
wonder Big Business has chosen 
the ‘‘Royal’’ for ‘‘Royal’’ en- 
durance ends the trading-out 
evil. 


Telephone for a “Royal’’ demonstration 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Chief European Office: 75 Queen 


7ictoria Street, London, E. C. 


*‘Compare the Work’’ 
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hundred animals without any outside 
Bi wdditions. Two herds have been estab- 
lished in the past year, one in Sullys 
Hill Park, North Dakota, the other in the 
Pisgah National Game Preserve, North 
Carolina. The other herds supervised 
by the Department of Agriculture are 
joeated in the Montana National Bison 
Range; the Niobrara Reservation, Ne- 
braska; and the Wind Cave Game Pre- 
grve, South Dakota. The plan of the 
ent is to establish at least ten 
herds, widely distributed, in order to 
prevent the spread of any contagious 
disease, should it become uncontrollable 
inany of the herds.” 





WHY WE PLAY 

“ ORK that you don’t have to do,” 

is the clever definition of play 
given by a recent writer. Somewhat 
similar is that laid down by Prof. Marcus 
Hartog in The Guardian (Manchester, 
England). He defines it as ‘‘the exercise 
of the animal without the conscious end 
of definite advantage.”’ Work, he goes 
on to say, has some definite advantage 
in view, but the advantage of play, tho 
gained unconsciously, is none the less 
real, for it trains the faculties, and so is 
one of the instincts that make for efficiency 
and for the preservation of the race. But 
this end must not be consciously sought, 
and herein Professor Hartog explains what 
he calls ‘‘the utter loathing cf the child for 
instructive games so soon as he is wise 
enough to recognize their aim.’’ Play, he 
says, must be real play, or the boy or girl 
will have none of it. The chief pleasure in 
play is self-expression and self-realization. 
Professor Hartog tells of a little tot trying 
to walk. At the end of each effort she 
sat down proudly and exclaimed in 
triumph ‘‘Me!”” The Professor goes on: 


“We may find the first elements of play 
in the ‘questing’ movements of amebe, 
perhaps the lowliest of animals, recalling 
those of a setter or pointer, which go on 
until they bring it within sensible distance 
of some prey; then at once the movements 
pass into work, for they become directed. 
Among fishes there are series of actions 
quite undetermined by any other motive 
than the love of motion. One dry sum- 
mer I observed from our college bridge a 
shoal of some thirty salmon in a deep 
reach of the river Lee, playing the game of 
follow-my-leader in a space of some sixty 
yards on either side of the bridge, tho the 
reach was much longer. Insects swarm also 
for no purpose, dancing about the same 
spot; drone bees lead a playful life, varied 
only by the rare and tragic occasions when 
they follow the queen in her nuptial flight, 
doomed to end in the death of the accepted 
spouse. 

“As we rise in the scale of intelligence, 
play becomes more varied and more in- 
tensive. In parrots we see a closer resem- 

ce to our own play. I have a singular 
affection for cockatoos, and never miss the 
opportunity of making friends with them. 
A rose-colored bird in the London Zoo 
bepted my friendly approaches and put 
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The Reliability and Economy 
of Electricity Depends 
Upon the Wiring 


IRE, insulated wire, is. the link in the building 
between central power station and the community 
of homes and industries. 


Whatever electricity means to you—conveniences, econo- 
mies, labor-saving in the home; clean, efficient power in the 
factory—remember that the perfection of insulated wire makes 
possible the conveyance of this wonderful, modern power. 


Remember that your electrical service depends upon 
quality. 

It pays to know about the quality of the insulated wire 
system which supplies light, heat and power, just as it pays 
to know about the plumbing which provides the water supply 
and sanitary system. 

Technical knowledge of electricity and its materials is not 
needed in determining the quality and dependability of the 
insulated wire. Ask your architect and electrical contractor. 
They know Habirshaw. 


Habirshaw insulated wire has been accepted as a standard 
of quality all over the world. Habirshaw was good wire in 
the earliest days of the electrical industry. It has grown up 
with the industry, improving with experience and engineering 
progress. Habirshaw has retained the confidence of electrical 
experts everywhere—has always set the standard of insulated 
wire quality, because it represents the latest, sound advances 
in electrical science and practice; because it is honestly made 
and rigorously inspected and tested; but chiefly because since 
the beginning of the commercial use of electricity, Habirshaw 
wire has maintained an unbroken record of reliability and 
performance under the most severe service conditions. 


It is always a trustworthy check on the quality and 
service prospect of anything electrical to— 
Ask if it is wired with Habirshaw. 


Habirshaw Wire Habirshaw Code Wire 
manufactured by distributed by the 


} 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. = Western Electric Company 
Incorporated | Incorporated 


10 East 43rd Street, New York Offices in All Principal Cities 


Habirshaw Power Cables—Rubber, Varnished Cambric and Paper— 
Sector and Concentric 


HABIRSHAW 


‘Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire 


For more than thirty years—practically from the beginning of the electrical 
indlenney—Mattodhainn Insulated Wire has been accepted as 
a standard of quality all over the world 
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down :his head for me to scratch his neg} 
So soon as I did he turned up his hey 
sharply and bit me, as gently as an g. 
fectionate. dog would do. An old-tin, 
friend of mine is a great sulfur-crestaj 
cockatoo, who will play with a child y 
four and let him take all kinds of libertig 
with him, and never lose his temper, m 
matter what his playmate does. His bites, 
too, are the purest ‘make-believes,’ tho 
he can gnaw through any chain that cay 
be bought. He delights in cleaning 4 
chicken-bone, and then holds it down toth 
house-dog, immediately drawing it away, 
This game goes on again and again.” 


In intelligent animals, Professor Hartog 
tells us, the aimlessness of play is made 
more evident by make-believe. He tells 
a story of a kitten playing with a déad 
mouse, who hid her prey in one of a gon- 
venient pair of slippers, and then immed 
ately proceeded to look for it in the other, 
He goes on: 


“The greater the intensity of the play 
the more serious the make-believe, whieh 
ironically strengthens the  aimlessnés 
thereof. The card-player who does not 
do his best to win is one who does not really 
enjoy the game; the existence of a stake 
heavy enough to make a real difference to 
the player (I do not speak of nominal 
stakes) changes the interest proper to the 
game into work for the love df money, or 
that of a passion for gambling, which * 
quite another thing. In gambling ther 
is the real excitement of money-getting, 
and that is alien to genuine play. 

“The hungry cat,:of whatever species 


This is famous 

Baker-ized Barring- 

ton Hall in instant form. 
Medium size jar equal to 
one pound of Baker-ized Bar- 





The Ready Breakfast 


No waiting. When you are ready, your breakfast is 
ready. Fruit, cereal, toast, a piping hot cup of Soluble 
(instant) Barrington Hall. 


Coffee has always been the sticker. Took as long to 
make one cup as six. Often too strong or too weak and 
muddy:instead of clear. And always the old coffee vot left 
behind:to clean! 


It’s different now. Men, and women too, who are up in the 
morning ahead of the family, have learned that perfect coffee can 
be made in the cup, instantly, upon adding hot water. 


All because Barrington Hall Coffee is now sold in two forms— 
Baker-ized, made in pot or percolator as usual, and Soluble, made 
in the cup. 

Your grocer probably has the medium size jar of Soluble 
Barrington Hall at 60c, equal to a pound of Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall. Or you may send 40c for the standard size tin. You'll never 
go back to the old coffee pot! 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
244 North Second Street : 124 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Enclosed find 40c for which please send one standard tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 














up to the lion, kills its prey at once; other 
wise it makes believe again and again that 
the unfortunate prey can escape, and that 
it still has to chase it. ‘Cat and mous?’ 
does not involve a sense of cruelty in the 
cat toward the prey, any more than giving 
game ‘law’ does in the sportsman. This 
we find the same element of make-believe in 
hunting for sport and not for the pot. This 
is why we abstain from shooting at the 
resting bird or beast, why we fish for salmon 
and trout on an all but too thin line; we 
thus gain the delusion of a hard-earned 
victory. The sport of hunting big game 
on foot or from a platform on a tree adds 
to our pleasure of self-realization, like any 
danger successfully baffled. Horace speaks 
of the scorching wheel grazing the turn, 
a cyclist might to-day. That the hunters 
game may be worthless in itself makes m 
difference to him. 

“‘Of plays of courtship we may say with 
Heine, ‘Sweet it is to play deceived, 
sweeter still to play the dupe’—a mot 
admirable characterization of true flirte 
tion, which, like other sports, has its d 
ment of danger to the players. The seti# 
that aimlessness is of the essence of sport 
was seen in the general reprobation of th 
winner of a sculling race at Henley som 
years ago. His competitor broke one still 
almost immediately after the start, but 
tho he saw this, he rowed over the coum 
and claimed (and obtained) the prize. He 
won the reward due to rowing proficieity 
for mere superiority in the soundness of 
piece of wood. He did not carry the mak 
believe through and was most justly 
demned; he worked for the ‘pot,’ and had 
real aim, not a fictitious one. 

“There is one essential of play: it 
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be spontaneous, or at least voluntary. The 
neck schoolboy feels that ‘compulsory games’ - 
head are fag and a misnomer, until he grows to 
8 an ah like them and they cease to be ‘compul- 
+f sory. Conversely, when two children had 

been left to play on Barmouth sands a big 
child black retriever came up when they were 
liberties digeing, and asked unmistakably for them 
~ f to throw the spade into the water for him 

Tis bites, © fetch. This they thought great fun. 
ves,’ tho § But when their parents rejoined them the 
game had ceased to be one for them; they 
aning 4 were tiring of it, and moved to go away 
with the spade, but every time they tried 

it away, | the dog firmly and gently seized the 
» + B bey by his knickers and drew him back to 

"| the waterside. They were now a very 
+ Hartog § Weary pair, for the game had become 
is made empulsory. An instinct is partly ex- 
by its object, or at least by its 

He tells effect, but not wholly. When we seek to 


ta) cits te wena Hem mer | | Women Are the Judges 


immedi ing of the individual; we want something 

: ' pe Probably its origin was in the im- On wy Van Camp Soup 
¢ othe, § oulse of the individual to act, and that this 

impulse has differentiated in the two 

the ple directions of play and work as the actions 

‘ whieh became more varied and the intelligence 
j more developed.” 


nlessnéss| 
Joes. not 
ot really 
a stakes ISINFECTION LEGALLY AN ACCIDENT? 
are $a disease an “accident”? The earlier 
bay - decisions of the courts under the work- 
oney, or men’s compensation acts showed consider- 
which sf able difference of legal opinion on this sub- 


ng there# ject. At present, we are told by Chesla C. 










































It is true that men created and perfected 
Van Camp’s Soups. 


But a woman—a domestic science ex- 
pert—selects the best blend and adds the 
final touches. 


And countless women—givers of. fine 
dinners—have placed Van Camp's in the 
queen-place among soups. 3 


All to Please Women 


We bake beans to please men. But all 
our 18 Soups are made to please women 
connoisseurs. 








-getting, . ° : Men-Chefs in{Paris They were first made by French chefs 

— Sherlock, in Chemical and Metallurgical Perfected the coals pone used in to please Parisian women. Then a chef 

» species § Ztgineering (New York), infections or Van Camp's Soups from the Hotel Ritz in«Paris brought us 
pa these prize French recipes. 


>; other § diseases regularly incident to an occupa- 
yain that § tion, and well known to be so, are not 
es considered accidental. Thus, a workman 
y inth who enters a match-factory is supposed 
in giving | do so in the full knowledge that he 
1. Thus § isexposing himself to phosphorus poison- 
relieve in ing. If he does, in fact, contract it, it is no 
a Re more accidental than is getting wet when 
r salmong °2¢ goes out in the rain. An accident, as 
line; wepegenerally held, is, we are told, “any un- 
d-earnedf looked-for and untoward event happening 
ig MF within chance and without design or inten- 

like a tion.” If a workman suffers such an acci- a ae ‘eae ro 
.e speaks dent which arises through the employment “we Sapares ohne ee all , 
turn, #§ and out of it, then he is clearly entitled to In the Van Camp kitchens then compare oe tiny ng a a 
hunters§ compensation. It may be, however, that re nied 


nakes ne : ° sansa ‘ 

an infection may fall within the scope of this 
say wit definition. We read: VAN CA MP Soup s 
leceiveh® “Tt ig well known that where certain 18 Kinds 


—& mos® work is followed certain diseases are very 


In the Van Camp kitchens, scientific 
cooks perfected them—men with college 
training. They fixed standards for every 
material. They tested countless blends 
and methods to add new delights. 


But a woman expert decided which was 
best. A woman added many final touches. 
Anda woman watches, day by day, to keep 
Van Camp’s the finest Soups created. Men 
do the work but women have the say. 





New-Type Soups 
The Van Camp methods have resulted 
in. these new-type Soups. They result 





1e ar apt to be contracted if the workman per- Other Van Camp Products Include 
s its Mi Spaghetti P Butt 
emf ino in following that employment very | | POEs Mem cq Cem Caeaup SPE Sauce, tee 
of sport ng. ong the most common of these Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 

diseases are various forms of poisoning such 





on. of tht as lead and copper-poisoning. Since these 
ley SomE diseases are of an inherent danger to the 
on work, the courts have almost uniformly 
held that they are not an ‘accident’ and the 
workman is not entitled to compensation, : 
unless the act specifically mentioned oceu- z , 

fp Setonal diseases, in case he suffers from Van Camp’s Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 













* Pork and Beans Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
The rule, however, is different i in, Mas- Beans that are super-baked A famous Italian recipe Made from blended pea: ues 
sachusetts and other States where the com- yet whole and mealy, uncrisped perfected by our scientific in x my.” get the Gtinost 























"f bensation is payable not for accidental in- 














For pipes and holders that make 
friends and keep them—Red- 
manol. It has all of amber’s 
beauty, butisstronger. It is non- 
inflammable—an achievement 
of modern chemistry. For gift 
giving there are special sets that 
truly are companions for the 
thinking man who smokes. Ask 
us if your dealer hasn’t them. 


Redmanol Chemical Products Co. 
CHICAGO Dept. 52 ILLINOIS 


In every home this year, 
the preferred gift is the 
one with the Redmanol 
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Huyler’s Marshmallows 


There is really a chance to show your 
individuality when you buy Huyler’s. For 
the choice is so varied, that you can 
always find a candy that just suits the 
occasion. 

Have you tried Huyler’s Marshmallows? 
Fresh from Huyler’s factory, packed in 
convenient air tight tins. 


. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











juries, but for ‘personal: injuries.’ Th 
court of Massachusetts has said that ay 
occupational disease is a personal injury 
within the meaning of the Massachusetts 
act. This does not say, however, that lj 
diseases are deemed to be non-compensable 
in the opinion of the courts. While occupa 
tional diseases are excluded because they 
form a distinct class of their own, there has 
been a clear reservation on the part of other 
ordinary forms of diseases.” 


The rule is well settled, we are told, that 
if the employment subjected the workmay 
to a greater hazard of the disease than ordi. 
narily, or if the disease resulted from ay 
accidental injury, then he will be entitle 
to compensation. If the disease has its 
origin in injury, then it is an accident. To 
quote again: 


“For instance, a workman falls off g 
trestle or a train of cars, and because of his 
injuries and bruises about the chest con. 
tracts pneumonia. This is a compensable 
disease within the meaning of the compen- 
sation acts. 

“Or, another illustration: A workman is 
required to work for several hours in eold 
water in order to save a levee or other 
property of his employer from damage or 
destruction. Because of the unusual axpo- 
sure he contracts pneumonia. This is a 
compensable disease within the meaning of 
the compensation acts. 

‘Still another case might be given: A 
workman is required to clean up débris fol- 
lowing a wreck. He scratches his hands 
and contracts blood-poisoning from hand- 
ling the débris and refuse matter. Thisis 
a compensable disease within the meaning 
of the compensation acts. 

“Infection, because of its nature, is often 
a harder matter to determine than a mex 
disease. An infection, being of such slow 
and insidious origin that it is extremey 
difficult to trace it, presents an entirely 
different problem than an ordinary disease, 
the symptoms of which generally have their 
root in some event or happening within the 
employment. A workman may be able to 
determine, from his exposure and the like, 
where he got his disease, but not be able 
to state just where he got his infection. 

“*Tt is necessary, however, that the infec- 
tion be linked up to the’ employment by 
some certainty as to time and place and the 
circumstances under which it was acquired. 
Generally, employers resist claims for blood- 
poison, for instance, unless the workman 


reports every little scratch and cut he re§, 


ceives at the time. It is so easy for one to 
pick up such infections outside the employ- 
ment that employers are certainly justified 
in taking these steps for self-protection. 

“‘Where the employment is clearly to 
blame for certain infections, however, the 
courts will not be too technical in their re 
quirements. In one case a workman él- 
ployed to mow weeds along a right of way 
contracts poisoning on his hands and face, 
He was allowed compensation, it not being 
necessary for him to prove specifically the 
exact instance when he encountered the 
poisonous substance which incapacitated 
him. 

“The compensation acts are adminis 
tered in a ‘spirit of true helpfulness’ wher 
ever possible, and they will include infec 
tions and diseases within the limitations 
mentioned above.” 
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4 
™ CURRENT EVENTS 


PEACE PRELIMINARIES 





s.’ The BNovember 27.—The Peace Treaty with 


that 
“ 


dition Bulgaria will pay an indemnity 
“of approximatel, $445,000,000, and -is 


chusetis “deprived of Thrace and Strumitsa. 
that all ‘The Bulgarian Army is limited to 
pensable§ 90,000 men and the police force to 
occupa § 10,000. 

“0 they November 28.—The Supreme Council 
ere has adopts the British suggestion for par- 
of other # tition of the German war-fleet, under 


which Great Britain receives 70 per 
cent. of the total tonnage; France, 


oid, that} 10 per cent.; Italy, 10 per cent.; 


rorkman 
an ordi. 
from an 
entitled 
has its 


Japan, 8 per cent., and the United 
States, 2 per cent. 


November 29.—The Supreme Council 
decides that France is to have ten of 
the German submarines because dur- 
ing the war she was unable to build to 
the extént of the othér Allies. The 


nt. To present understanding is that the re- 


ls off a 


mainder of the submarines will be 
broken up. 


se of his December 2.—The Republican leaders of 


est con- 


Congress frame plans to bring the 
Lodge resolution, declaring the ex- 


ensable F istence of a state of peace between the 
2ompen-§ United States and Germany, before the 


House without delay. It is hoped to 


kman is. have it adopted in the lower branch of 
in eold | Congress in time for final adoption by 
r other § .the Senate within the next three weeks. 
mage or § According to. advices from Berlin, Ger- 
al oxpo- many’s opposition to signing the proto- 
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eol is due to the attitude of the United 
States Senate toward the Treaty of 
Peace. Germany assumes the position 
that the absence of American repre- 
sentation on the various missions 
vitally changes the Treaty. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


November 29.—The Omsk army con- 
tinues to retreat on a wide front, ac- 
cording to reports from Vladivostok. 
Anew front is said to be planned within 
the Irkutsk military district. 


November 30.—Eleven generals and a 
thousand other officers of the army of 
Admiral Kolehak, and 39,000 troops, 
were captured by the Bolsheviki at 
Omsk, reports Vladivostok. 


Information from Vladivostok says the 
Council of Ministers of the Kolchak 
Government have resigned at Irkutsk. 
The formation of a new Cabinet has 
begun, based upon domestic principles 
and non-interference in civilian affairs 
by the military authorities. 

A dispatch from Warsaw to Paris con- 
frms the news that the Polish Army 
has formed a junction with the army 
of General Denikin. 


FOREIGN 


Riérember 26.—Mexico replies to the de- 
mand of the United States for the 
release of William O. Jenkins, Consular 
Agent at Puebla, and states that it is 
impossible to accede to the request of 
the American State Department. The 
Mexican Government declares there is 
“no legal foundation nor principle of 
international law” for the American 
demand. 
Gen. Felipe Angeles, revolutionist, re- 
cently captured by Mexican federal 
troops, is executed at Chihuahua City 
after a court martial had found him 
guilty of rebellion. 
Pan-German imperialistic demonstrations 
take place at Potsdam, says a report 
from Berlin. Large crowds sing im- 
ey © and cheer the former 
mperor, Ludendorff, and militarism 
and shout abusively against the 
Government. 
A dispatch from Budapest announces 





Bulgaria is signed in Paris. By its con- . 
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° The Souths 
Order By Mail Heat Frmons Confection 


CREOLE PRALINES 


Scrupulous care is maintained throughout in pro- 
ducing this famous candy. That’s why Original 
Creole Pralines (Grunewald) made only of 
Louisiana cane sugar and Louisiana (whole half) 
pecan meats are regarded everywhere as the highest 
quality Creole Pralines made. 


Let the kiddies eat all they want. Absolutely 
pure, and the oil from the nut meats is good for the 
digestive system. 


Also a delightful dessert or after dinner dainty. 


The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS ~ 
Dept L NEW OPRLEANS.LA. 


Produced in a model, new and absolutely sanitary factory. 
Mail orders filled anywhere. Sent in a protected carton— 
each PRALINE wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully packed. 
P. O. or Express Money Orders, 
or Personal Checks received. 
BOX OF 7 (Sample) - $1.00 
BOX OF 12> - - - 1.50 
BOX OF 24 - - = 3.00 
Sent Parcel Post—prepaid, 
insured. 


DEALERS WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 


for YOUR BOY’S XMAS 
By All Means Give Him 


MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 





OUR boy will enjoy his Meccano for many 
years, because he can build a new toy every Look D ad 

day. Meccano consists ae gore —_ I Built This 

wheels, gears, pinions, girders, nuts and bolts 

of shining brass and,steel. With these he can Steam Shovel 


build Electric Locomotives, Derricks, Drop 
Hammers, Airplanesand hundreds of ot her true 
engineering models that work. Nostudy. In- 
structions show how to build over 400 models. 


SUPERB XMAS BOOK FREE 


Complete story of Meccano told by the inventor 

in a fascinating book called “Meccanoland.” 
g Ao of pictures. Hours of in- 
teresting reading. Send for it 
now. 


Get Him This Big 


Contains Parts to Build: 
Trains Bridges 


No.5 .°. 20.00 

And on up to 40.00 

Sets marked “X” contain 

electric motors. Any set 

ST. . 7 . sent prepaid on ot et 

NEW YORK N.Y. o <—- priceifnot at yourdealer’s. 
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_ Look ahead—plan to 


put your own key in your own front door 


And don’t let your choice of building ma- 
terials stop with the selection of wood and 
stone. Choose your hardware. Select locks 
and hardware which will be in harmony with 
your home. 


In Sargent Hardware, protection and at- 
tractiveness are combined with durability. 
Your architect knows this and will vouch for 
the solid quality and superb finish of all Sar- 
gent products. 


Select with him, from the Sargent Book of 
Designs, the particular design which is in 
keeping with your home. There you will find 
many tasteful patterns which were created 
by Sargent designers to harmonize with the 
highest architectural and decorative stand- 
ards. We will send you a copy on request. 


Sargent Door Closers 


= In every home there are doors that 
M2) should be kept closed—back stair 
door, storm door, cellar door, lavatory 
or closet door. Sargent Door Closers 
add to the quiet and dignity of the 
home——no doors ajar, no slamming 


and banging. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
40 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
























the conditional reeognition of the 
Hungarian cabinet by the Entente. 


November 28.—A report from Berlin say; 


the Lettish Government has recall 
its diplomatic representative from Ber. 
lin, and in view of the attack of Colond 
Bermondt’s troops, Lettonia regan; 
herself in a state of war with Germany, 
Uncensored news brought to Geneva by 
travelers, says the antidynastic moye 
ment fanned by Socialists in northen 
Italy is spreading. It is reported that 
the movement is a combined one of the 
Socialists against the Italian monarchy 
in favor of a republic. It is further 
stated that Jugo-Slav-Italian relations 
appear to be becoming more strained, 
Word reaches Washington of the murder 
in Mexico of two more American citi. 
zens, one being James Wallace, mu. 
dered by a federal soldier near Tampico, 
and the other Otto Lund, who had oe 
held captive for five months by bandits, 


The British Government by a vote of 
254 to 50 wins a victory in the House 
of Commons by the defeat of a motion 
by William Brace, a _labor-leader, 
calling for the appointment of afcom- 
mittee to inquire into the cost of 
production. 

Lady Astor, the American wife of 
Viscount Astor, is announced elected 
to Parliament from the Sutton Divi- 
sion of Plymouth in the balloting of 
November 15. She is the first woman 
to hold a seat in the British Parliament. 


November 29.—New armistice negotia- 


tions are begun between the Lettish 
Government and Germany, according 
to'reports from Berlin. It is said tha 
warlike complications, indicated by the 
recall of Lettish diplomatic repre 
sentatives from Berlin, are unlikely, as 
“‘nobody is prepared to fight.” 

A Paris report says that a movement 
looking to the establishment of a re 
public in Roumania has spread to Bes 
sarabia, Transylvania, and Bukowina. 


November 30.—According to,a Berlin re 


port, an armistice providing for the 
immediate evacuation of Lithuania by 
the Germans has been signed by 
Germany and Lithuania through the 
medium of the inter-Allied military 
mission. 

The German Socialists discover a mon- 
archist plot of great ramifications 
having as its purpose the return to 
Germany of former Emperor William 
and Crown Prince Frederick William, 
says a report from Diisseldorf. 


December 1.—The Spanish Ministry re 


signs, says a dispatch from Madrid, 
as a result of a controversy in the 
Cortes over the budget. 

The United States Government sends 
another note to the Carranza authori- 
ties in Mexico, renewing the request 
for the release of William O. Jenkins, 
American Consular Agent at Puebla. 
The note is considered the sharpest 
yet addrest to the Carranza Gover- 
ment over the Jenkins incident. 


December 2.—<According to advices from 


Rome, a general strike is declared it 
Rome, Milan, and Florence, resulting 
in a complete cessation of work. No 
disorder is reported, except from Mila, 
where two persons were killed and 
many wounded. 


DOMESTIC 


November 26.—The Government, through 


Dr. Harry A.. Garfield, Federal’ Fud 
Administrator, lays before miners ani 
operators a compromise plan for: the 
settlement of. the ‘' bituminous 

strike; providing for a 14 -per: cent. 
wage-interease to the miners. It: als 
stipulates that the operators are 10 
to be. permitted to increase the*price 
of fuel to consumers. John L. -Lews, 
acting president of the United Mine 
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"The Sitson: 


Diamond T Owners “Tide Over” When 
Other Shippers Are “Tied Up” — 


E believe restraint should be the key- 
note of our public statements, letting 
facts act as their reinforcement. 


Startling statistics of Diamond T economy, 
as well as its punctuality, could be inserted 
here as sales arguments, but they would 
work an injustice to ourselves and the in- 
dustry by implying “average perform- 
ance”—which they are not. 


The average performance by which we 
want Diamond T judged is less startling 
and therefore more satisfying. Exceptions 
are unreliable. The rule is—the rule. 
Whether or not the fact that the first Dia- 
mond T truck is still hauling per standard 





schedule, in its ninth year, is a rule or an 
exception, it is nevertheless a fact that 
speaks for itself. 


Standstill transportation and “The Nation’s 
Freight car” are strangers. 


The line is complete, from one-ton to super- 
five-tons, and any business that transports 
merchandise can utilize Diamond T as a 
sane investment. 


Those who buy on Institution and Service 
will appreciate that our 14 years’ success- 
ful manufacturing career, plus the fact that 
the present year is our ninth as high-quality 
truck builders, are good available business 
reasons for buying minus all uncertainties. 


We Have Some Unusual Transportation Literature for Those Interested 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


4505 WEST 26th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OlUmctectekan detects: 


—insert it in the Tab, cut the 
Tab the length desired—and 
in an instant your records are 
indexed the way you want 
them! 

Rand MAKUROWN Tabs are 
strips of transparent Fiberloid— 
in any color—moulded to protect 
and hold the labels firmly. The 
Government and hundreds of 
big firms use large quantities of 
MAKUROWN. They find it the 
money-saving way of indexing 
records. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere in 

6-inch and in 3/16", 44", 
36", and %4" widths, in a variety of 
six colors. 


Ideal for every kind of indexing. 
THE RAND COMPANY 
Oripinssere of the 
isible Index 
North T. da, N.Y. 
Branches ang Soles AG? in Twenty 





























for Christmas 


As fitting gifts within the home 
’ circle or business office, the follow- 
ing $100 Bonds are suggested: 


French Cities 6% Bonds 
Price 92% and int. Yield 6.80% 


Great Western Power 6% Bonds 
Price 96 and int. Yield 6.30% 
Manila Elec. Ry. & Lt. 7% Notes 
Price 981% andint. Yield 7.50% 


To insure prompt delivery, send 
New York exchange for $100 per 
$100 bond, balance to be returned 
with bonds. 

John Muir & (po. 

SPECIALISTS IN 
Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NY. 
































Workers of America, announces that 
the miners will not accept the proposal. 
Judge Foster, in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at New. Orleans, issues an 
injunction, res all Federal officers 
from enforcing the War-time Prohibi- 
tion Act and the Volstead Enforcement 
Law. As a result New Orleans saloons 
have again opened their doors and are 
whisky and wines as in the days 

before prohibition. 


The International Labor Conference at 
W m adopts a resolution pro- 
viding for equal representation by the 
European countries and the new coun- 
tries on a commission to consider 
regulations of workers migrating from 
one State to another, and for the 
protection of interests of wage-earners 
residing outside of a State. 


November 27.—Negotiations between the 
bituminous-coal operators and the mi- 
ners comes to an abrupt end with the 
refusal of the miners to accept the 14 

cent. wage-inerease proposed by 
el Administrator Garfield, which had 
been accepted by the operators. 


November 28.—The Government serves 
notice on soft-coal miners and operators 
that interference with coal-production 
will not be tolerated. Warning is issued 
by the Department of Justice that legal 
prosecution will be employed to thwart 
conspiracies on either side, and that 
troops will be sent wherever necessary 
to protect miners willing to work. 

Governor Robertson, of Oklahoma, wires 
Secretary Baker, asking that Federal 
troops be sent to that State to protect 
coal-miners willing to return to work. 

Albert Thomas, the French labor-leader, 
is chosen Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labor Office under the League 
of Nations, by the governing body. 
Upon him will rest the responsibility of 
carrying out many of the recommenda- 
tions made at the International Con- 
ference held in Washington. 


November 29.—Fifteen hundred yard- 
and: trainmen of the Kansas City 
Terminal and railroads entering that 
city go on strike. Eight roads are 
affected. Radicals are blamed for the 
walkout, which is said not to be author- 
ized by national officials of the Brother- 
hood of Railway “‘Trainmen. 

Eighteen hundred: State and Federal 
troops are ordered into the Kansas coal- 
fields.in connection with the plan to 
reopen the mines under State reeeiver- 
ship, according to advices from Topeka. 
Five thousand volunteer miners are 
expected to go to work in the mines. 

Truman H. Newberry, United States 
Senator from Michigan, is indicted by 
a United States grand jury for corrup- 
tion, fraud, and conspiracy in connec- 
tion with the election by which he ob- 
tained his seat in the Senate, defeating 
Henry Ford, his Democratic opponent. 
With Newberry, 133 other persons are 
indicted by the grand jury on the same 
charge. 

The first session of the International 
Labor Conference under the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles is concluded 
in Washington,. and adjourns subject 
to a eall of the governing body. Dele- 
gates from forty-one countries attended 
the conference, which continued one 
month. In that time the members of 
the conference perfected their organiza- 
tion, created a governing body, ap- 
pointed a Director-General of the Labor 
Office, and agreed upon a great volume 
of legislation to be recommended to 
their respective governments. 


November 30.—The strike of railway 
switchmen in Kansas City, which began 
November 29, is called off by the 
strikers. 

Soft-coal operators of Pennsylvania, 
whose mines have an output of more 
than 60,000,000 tons a year, accept, 





"THE Florsheim Shoe 
has the preference 
amongst the best dressed 
men, those who are par- 
ticular as regards correct 
style, perfect fit and 
detail—Florsheims look 
better and wear best. 
Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair. 
Look for the quality 
mark “Florsheim.” 
The Florsheim Shoe 


Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 


The 
Carlton— 
Dark Tan 
Vamp—Kid 








Waxed Carbon Paper 


wil or wrinkle; superior manifold 
a gt hag Rg nly Ry 
copies. al 
standard weights. Send $1 fer sample box of 50° aa 
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RIBBON WORKS, Gatveston, Texas 





Happiness Here Below ort 2 ae 


that sf pays to cultivate optimism. Read Walter DeVoe's 
“Livre Srupres 1n Secr-HEAuinc.” $1.10 postpaid 
from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New | York. 








FOR HEALTH 


The Perfect Table Water 


For over half a century 
America’s Leading Natural 
Mineral Water. 


Bottled only at the Spring 
the most sanitary 
conditions. 

CAUTION : Always see that 

sealis unbroken at time bottle 
is opened. 

For Sale at Local Dealers 

HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
South Poland, Maine — 


Boston NewYork Phila. 
Please Mention Literary Digest 
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one, cent. ‘inc in wages to all es To mT MOM TT MMMM MMMM nnn 


of miners. 


ve million dollars Rhine. the United 
was_ contributed. this 


Treasury 
‘Yor. relief of the undernourished - 


a m of Europe, principally in 
Polatid and Czecho-Slovakia, according 
i toa re rt submitted to the President 

sug of the American’ Relief 


The Governors oe Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
* Missouri, Oklahoma, Fg ene and 
‘Attorney-General R. J. Hopkins, of 
Kansas, representing Governor Allen 
of that 'State, iieet in conference in 

* Chicago to discuss the, coal. situation. 

‘ Among other a they decide to 

_.recommend to the Federal Government 
that a complete Fuel Administration be 

perfected immediately with an ad- 

» ministrator for each State. They also 

‘request equitable distribution of coal 
under uniform and rigid regulations 

in all States. 

December -1:—The Sixty-sixth Congress 

»eonvenes and prepares for the immedi- 

‘ate consideration of pressing inter- 

national and domestic problems. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Glass submits 
to the Congress an estimate showing 

* that $5,000,000,000 will be needed to 

‘run the Government during the fiscal 

‘»year 1921, the largest sum ever asked 

” ‘of a peace-time Congress. 

Federal Fuel Administrator Garfield, 

' geting in conjunction with the Railroad 

ie Administration, gives notice that here- 

i only essential consumers will be 

‘supplied with coal. 

John. L...Lewis, acting president of the 

/ United Mine Workers, in a statement 

\eiseued-at Springfield, Ill., declares the 
goake-strike will be settled only on 

" _ egy of a 31 per cent. increase. 

Mr. Lewis declares the miners will not 

t the 14 per cent. increase granted 
as Fuel Administrator. 

The second industrial -conference called 
by President Wilson to discuss the 
industrial problems of the country 

“Holds its opening session in Washington 
under the permanent chairmanship of 

, Seeretary of Labor Wilson 

Rede i to curb the activities of the 
“Reds” is introdticed ‘in both branehes 
of Congress. Senator King, of Utah, 
introduces a bill giving the Department 
of Justice, instead of the Labor De- 
partment, jurisdiction over the deporta- 
tion of aliens. Representative Kelly, 
of Michigan, introduces a bill making 
it a felony under drastic nalties 

* to preach the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force. 

December 2.—Joshua Willis Alexander, of 

- Gallatin, Missouri, representative in 
Congress, is selected by President 
. Wilson to be Secre of Commerce, 
to succeed William C. Redfield. 

Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood is indorsed for 
President of the United States by the 
Republican State Convention of South 
Dakota, meeting at Pierre. 

President Wilson presents his annual 
message to Congress. His recom- 
mendations are confined to measures 
to combat unrest, reduce the cost of 
living, amend the Revenue Act, estab- 
lish amicable relations between capital 
and labor, and bring the country ack 
to a normal basis. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New Orleans issues a writ 
S sedeas, suspending the “ow ges 

e recent injunction issued 

Indes dge Foster restraining Federal offt- 
cials in New Orleans from enforcing 
war-time prohibition. Following the 
action-of the Court of Appeals, ad ef 
promptly reverts -to a dry” sta 

Herry. Clay. Frick, wdtleta manu- 
facturer and financier, dies at his home 
in New York City. 
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Ghe Christmas 
High Grade Soe 


>: 


<n 


/ 
S. 


HE Wise Men of today give Christmas 

presents that do not fade from memory. A 
good security is the most substantial of Christ- 
mas tokens. Its value is perennial. Its like the 
magic purse of the fairy tale, in which a new 
coin appeared to take the place of every coin 
withdrawn. 


The maturing interest of a prime security 
serves as a yearly reminder of the sensible, 
handsome generosity of the giver. Some bonds 
are due in a few years; others have many years 
to run. For example, there are $1000 bonds 
which pay $50 interest each year for as long 
as 50 years—a total of $2500 in addition to 
payment of the principal. What a gift for a 
member of the family, for a friend, for a busi- 
ness associate. 


The National City Company can provide 
you with securities of highest character, ideal 
for Christmas gifts, gathered carefully by 
experts from among the world’s best gov- 
ernment, municipal, public utility, railroad, 
industry, and realty issues. 


At any of our more than 50 correspondent 
offices you can learn just what securities would 
best meet the investment needs of the people 
you wish to remember in this considerate and 
far-sighted manner. 


List of offerings sent on request for — D113 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A National 
\', | INVESTMENT SERVICE 
Correspondent Offices in 


Si yar than 50 Cities 4 


ed by more than 10. 
Z- le of private wires. 
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por 
Empire Gas and Fuel 


8% Preferred Stock 
Backed by large equi- 
ties in Oil Producing, 
Transporting, Refining 
and Distributing 
properties. 

Sinking Fund Provision. 
Cumulative Dividends. 


High Earning Power. 
j= Attractive Income Yield. 


Circular LD-2 and detaikd infor- 
mation mailed upon request. 
Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 








60 Wall Street, New York 








SaVo AIR MOISTENER 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, Etc. 
Also made for Hot Air Registers. 
Fill with Water, hang on back of any 
itor out sight. The most 
efficient Humidifier made. 
Write for free Booklet 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. L, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY ppg 
The Expert Cleaner ‘21232: 


h Hundreds of useful recipes. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
PUN & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 








Good Foot-Sense 
is Winning 
The old karmful forms of shoes have 
long shown their bad effects on the 
feet. Now modern standards insist 
“upon sensible, natural shoes. Coward 
Shoes, designed on the foot lines as 


nature gave them, have been 
manufactured for 50 years. 


And for 50 years their 


comfort and good 
sense have brought 
greater foot usefulness 
and better health to 


leader in the 
le for 
good foot- 
sense. In 
ordering 
address 
Dept. J. 


262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
(Near Warren Street) 
Sold Nowhere Else 








THE SPICE OF LIFE 


But Not Too Good.—“ Why did you ask 
those people to wait, Marie?’’» 

** T wanted to see if you were in, madam.” 

““ A good maid can always tell from the 
look of visitors whether her mistress is in 
or out.”—London Opinion. 








Indulgent Father.—Customer—“ Here, 
what’s the meaning of this? I don’t mean 
to be shaved by this kid !’’ 

Barser—“ It’s only my own youngster. 
I let him have a bit of fun to-day, sir, 
because it’s his birthday.” — Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 





Ready to Oblige.—Muistress—“ Now, 
Ada, I want you to show us what you can 
do to-night. We have a few very special 
friends coming for a musical evening.” 

Coox—“ Well, mum, I ’aven’t done 
any singin’ to speak of for years, but as 
you insists upon it you can put me down 
for ‘The ’Oly City’ !’’—London Passing 
Show. 





No Argument.—A‘ man stept up to 
Henry Ward Beecher one day and said, 
“ Sir, I am an:evolutionist, and I want to 
discuss the question with you. I am also 
an annihilationist; I believe that when I die 
-that will be the end of me.” 

“Thank goodness for that!” said Mr. 
Beecher, as he walked off and left the man 
dazed.—London Blighty. 





A Mule’s Epitaph—aAn army mule at 
one of the cantonments ‘“ went west.’ 
The private who had charge of the last 
rites had to fill out the regulation form, and 
came across the suggestion, Disposition 
of carcass.”’ 

After a moment’s thought Sammie wrote 
on the blank line: 

“Mean and deceitful.”—Dallas Hol- 
land’s Magazine. 





Devotion Tested.—Kinp Fatner—“‘ My 
dear, if you want a good husband, marry 


Mr. Goodheart. He really and truly loves 
you.” 

Davucuter—“ Are you sure of that, 
papa?”’ 


Kinp Fatoer—“ Yes, indeed. I’ve been 
borrowing money from him for six months, 
and still he keeps coming.’”’—London Tit- 
Bits. 





Careless Swain.—His fellow clerks gath- 
ered round him when the news became pub- 
lic property, and extended congratulations. 

“* But,” said one man, “ I understand the 
girl you are engaged to is a twin; how do 
you tell the difference between her and her 
sister?” 

“ Well, it’s a jolly nice family,” said the 
lucky man, “and I don’t bother very 
much.”’—London Tit-Bits. 





Teacher’s Symptoms.—‘ Jimmy,” said 
the fond mother to her smart eleven-year- 


“old, ‘what became of that little pie I 


made for you as a treat yesterday? Did 
you eat it?’’ 

“No, mama,” answered Jimmy, with 
a grin; “‘ I gave it to my teacher at school 
instead.” 

“That was very nice and generous of 
you, Jimmy,”’ complimented his mother. 
“* And did your teacher eat it?” 

“Yes; I think so,” answered Jimmy. 
“She wasn’t at school to-day.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 


Mortgage 


| Cre) ke, 



























leading Southern cities 


Write for illustrated city 


lars giving further details, 
G. L. MILLER & (0. 
Incorporated. 









For 40 years we have been paying our customen 
the highest returns i with 

methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and yp 
which we can recommend after the most 
persons] investigation, Please ask for Loan 
77.Certificates of $25 and up also for savi 


















Made of rich, ripe old ‘aif’ 
cured Kentucky Natural Leaf. 
Unexcelled for chew or. smoke. 


: 00 
Ten 10+ Twists! 
If your dealer hasn't it, Paid 
send us his name, address : 
and a dollar bill and we will send 
you ten 10c twists, post paid. 
RYAN-HAMPTON TOBACCO CO, 

824 South Floyd Louisville, Ky, 








If you travel 


—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 


you cannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 


clothing, etc. Think of its chances of loss from 
fire, theft, ilferage, etc., while it is in transit, 
in hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside 
of your home! A NORTH AMERICA policy 
gives liberal protection and 
costs but a few dollars a year 
You insure your effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to 
hazards beyond your control? 
Write today for apouiuen. policy or 
consult any North America agent. 
Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s 
samples. 
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It Looked That Way. —Surre— “T see 
stocks took a drop.” 

iones—'* Took a drop? I should say 
they took the whole bottle.”—New York 
Odd Lot Review. 





Obliging.— Oxtp Gotpspacs—‘“‘ What’s 
that! You really mean to tell me you love 
my daughter for herself alone?”’ 

Harpup—“ Yes, sir; but I think I could 
learn to l-love you t-too, sir, in t-time, sir.’’ 
—liondon Tit-Bits. 





“They Do It In Australia.—Tue Grocer 
— Yes’m, the high price of mustard is due 
io the scarcity of fuel. You see, people 
are buying up mustard and are keeping 
themselves ‘warm’ with poultices !”—Mel- 
bourne Punch. 





In the Jug.—Four gills one pint; two 
pints one quart; four quarts one gallon; 
one gallon one quarrel; one quarrel two 
fights; two fights four policemen; four 
policemen one magistrate; one magistrate 
one month.—London Tit-Bits. 





Removal Notice.—Groras (affectionate- 
ly)—“‘ Helen, dear, I’ve -had something 
hesitating on my lips for some time now 
and—”’ 

Heten (interrupting)—‘‘ Oh, George, 
how I do hate those little mustaches.””— 
Lehigh Burr. 





Help Wanted.—First Roommate—“ I 
sty, Walt, would you kindly lend me your 
green necktie this evening?” 

‘Szrconp Roommate—‘‘ Why certainly, 
Ed, but why all the formality?” 

First Roommate—‘I can’t find. “it.” 

~+Awgawan. 





Serious Impediment.— Doris —“* Why 
don’t you marry her?” 

Jacx—* I’d like to, but, unfortunately, 
she’"has an impediment in her speech,” 
Doris—‘* What is it?” 

Jacx—* She can’t say ‘ Yes.’ ’”—London 
Tit-Bits. 





Wasted Button.— Rona tp (after church 
service) —"‘ I say, sis, did the curate really 
mean that those black people don’t wear 
clothes?” 

Sistpr—‘S Yes, quite true.” 

Ronatp—‘ Then, what was the 'good of 
grandpa, putting -a button in the -collec- 
tion?””—London Blighty. 





Muffler Needed.—Mornar—1 wish 
you wouldn’t stand on the steps so long 
with that Junior when he brings you 
home.”’ 

Sau—‘ Why I only stood there for a 
second last night.’ 

Motsrr—“ Is thatall? Ireally thought 
1 heard a third and a fourth.”—Gargoyle. 





She Knew.—The teacher had written 
92.7 on the blackboard, and to show the 
effect of multiplying by ten rubbed out 
the decimal point. She then turned to the 
class and said: 

“Now, Mary, where is the decimal 
point?” 

“On the duster, miss,” replied Mary, 
without hesitation.—London Tit-Bits. 





Supplying the Fire.—Tue Man or Law 
—“ But, my dear madam, there is no in- 
surance money for you to — Your 








late husband never insured his lifé; he 
only had a policy against fire.” 

Tae Wonpsrrvot Wipow—“ Precisely. 
That is the very reason I had him cre- 
mated !"’—London Passing Show. 
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The Element of Time 


Time is a cost element in the 
creation of all intrinsic values, 
whether a bushel of wheat, a 

ard of cloth, or a ton of steel. 

erchandise at the point of con- 
sumption is worth more than at 
the factory—time consumed in 
distribution has increased its 
cost. The National Bank of 
Commerce in New York de- 
votes its vast resources to 
financing this ele- 
ment of time. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 








Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 





ne 








_ Yes We Could—But We Wont 


E could build Wisconsin 

Motors cheaper — build 
them so.that their initialjprice 
would be somewhat lower than 
itis. But that is absolutely 
against our policy, and always 
will be. 


It would mean the elimination 
of the careful adjusting, fitting, 
running in, testing and inspect- 
ing—high priced workmanship 
that gives the Wisconsin its per- 
t fect performance.} 

Wisconsin engines leave the 
factory ready to run—working 
parts fitted to the thousandth part of an inch, Every Wisconsin is ad- 
justed and tested, torn down, re-assembled, re-fitted and re-tested until 
it is operation-perfect—capable of running for months without attention. 

Such work costs more—but costs annoyance and expense of repairs 
less in the end, for it gives the and continual adjustments. 











manufacturer a motor ready to If there is a Wisconsin under the 
install, the dealer a truck or pas- hood you can buy safely. 

senger car whose engine does not Specifications and booklet, 
eat its own profit up in costly “Honors Wisconsin Has Won,” 








“Service’’,anditrelievesyouofthe on request. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 


Station A, Dept. 350 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New York Branch: T. M. Fenner, 21 Park Row, Factory R 
Distributors: | Mevine Rquipment & Supply Co, 610 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


cones om Distributor: 


Earl P; Cooper Co: 
1310 So. an De Angeles § Street 


ZSCO. 
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JOHNS ~MANVILLE 


NON-BURN* 


athe 


ASBESTOS BRAKE LINING 


BVERY time that warning signal sends your 
foot to the brake pedal, remember, it isn’t 
the speed or the pressure of your foot that wards 
off danger but the quality and condition of the 
lining, back on the brake drum. 

Non-Burn Brake Lining Jasts the longest because of the 
quality of its asbestos. 

That quality is there because Johns-Manville are not only 
the largest producers of Asbestos products in the world, 
but, owning their own asbestos mines, are independent of 
market conditions and use only the selected fibre best 
suited to brake-lining purposes. 

Long before most present-day brake-lining manufacturers 
were in existence, Johns-Manville were making safe, long- 
lasting brakes for heavy industrial machinery, the brake 
requirements of which were far greater than those of even 
the heaviest trucks or motor cars. 

The garage man will relinefeither brakes or clutch with 
Non-Burn if you specify by name. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 


10.Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


To the trade: 
Non-Burn is sold only through legitimate 
rade channels. Ask your jobber for details. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S. 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no not 
will be taken of anonymous communications. ii 


“O. R. K.,”” New York, Y.—“* Which is the 
proper spelling for the ae blanket or }j 
when used in a sentence as, ‘ No blanket or 
orders can be accepted’? This word is used iy 
reference to salesmen taking orders for 
lines of goods in order to protect the custom 
no assortment is given on the different lines. h 

The word you seek is the adjective blanky 
The adjective blanket is defined: Designating any- 
thing which covers a wide range or large numby 
of interrelated names, conditions, objects, items 
or the like; covering every phase of a subject; 
all-embracing; as, a blanket act, blanket ball 
blanket injunction, blanket patent. 

“J. H. R.,”’ Pittsburg, Pa.—‘ Four Fires 
Be Incendiary’ is t is the.caption of a news ry 
it correct? m criticized on the 
that the tense tak the af may be is incorrect; 
the heading should have read: ‘Fires May Hay 
Been Incendiary.’ ’ 

Caption English is in a class by {tself and is tp 
be judged as in a class by itself. Exigencies 
space make it necessary for contraction. Therefor, 
the only guide to foliow is whether the caption 
expresses the sense. ‘‘ Four Fires May Be Inc. 
diary’’ is a colloquial way of expressing “Foy 
Fires May Have Been Incendiary.”” The use gf 
“‘may be”’ indicates present potential; the usegf 
“‘may have been,”’ past potential. 

“©. A. H.,”’ Des Moines, Iowa. —“ Please 
- the meaning of the word pledge in I Sam 
: 18. I can not understand its meaning 

any of the definitions given in my dictionary, yet 

the same word in the Revised Version asi 
the Authorized.’ 

The word pledge in I Sam. 17 : 18 is the Hebrew 
word arubbah, which means “surety.” It is9 
guaranty of good faith subject to forfeit in cam 
of failure. 

“G..V. G.,”” Newark, N. J.—*‘ What is the 
rect pronunciation of the term analgésique?” | — 

The term analgésique is. correctly pronouncal 
a”’nal’’dzhe’’zik’—a’s as in arm, e as in they, anti 
as in pique. 

“E. 8. G.,” Sultan, Wash.—“ Kindly give m 
the meaning and pronunciation of the won 
cinema. 

Cinema is the designation commonly usedit 
England for a motion-picture or a picture-pliy. 
It is an abbreviation of cinematograph. Th 
word is pronounced sin’a-ma—i as in hit, a ash 
final, a as in fat. 

“R. J. McK.,”” Columbus, Ohio.—“* What is the 
correct pronunciation of the word bibliophile?” 

The word bibliophile is forrectly pronounced 
bib’li-o-fil—i as in hit, i as in habit, o as in obey, 
i as in hit. 

“N. B. J.,"" Wilmington, N. C.—“Is the Pre 
dent of the United States compelled by law.# 
remain in office for the duration of war even after 
the expiration of his term?” 

He is not. The fact that the President is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army does not requif? 
him to remain in office for the term of war. Asthe 
greatest office in the gift of the people, the Pritt 
dency, which empowers its incumbent to govét 
the entire country—including its civil, military, 
naval, and other population—embraces the lesser 
office of Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 


“W. C.," Waco, Texas.—The plural of tailotf 
goose is tailors’ gooses. 


“E. B.,”’ Greenvilles 8S. C.—The lines you giv 
are from Bayard Taylor's “Proposal.” 
“E. D. F.,”: Highland Park, Ill.—‘ When isi 
proper for a doctor to use his title, Dr. or D.D.S2” 
The degree D.D.S. or M.D. is used correctly ¥ 
professional men only in professional work. 1 
you give a prescription or order, it is correct't 
sign it and put the initials of your? degree allt 
your signature; also, on your letter- or bill-heal 
after your name. 
“Dp. ’ Youngstown, Ohio.—“ Please infom 
me the , on which Congress voted a di 
| wwe of war between Germany and the U 
tates.” 


April 6, 1917. 

“G. A.,” Statesville, N. C.—The a 
of Poet Laureate is made by the Prime M! 
in consultation with the sovereign. 
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48 of the First F ifty 


Pierce-Arrow trucks are still running after 8 
years. Their initial cost has been distributed 
over 8 years. Each year it will spread further. 


Buy reliability. Each day a truck is off the job it 
costs money and loses earnings. ‘Your truck 
should last years and earn profits every mile. 


N Oo 8: operated by Armour & Company 

” in Chicago for short-haul city de- 
liveries, which require barely thirty miles a 
day, has traveled less than 75,000 miles in all. 


Its satisfactory service is proved by the fact that 
it is one of 17 Pierce-Arrows bought by Armour 
for similar work in Chicago. These additional 
trucks all embody the same principles. Each 


is capable of the same unfailing service. 


CC Delivers more work in a given 
time. 
Loses less time on the job and 
off the job. 
Costs less to operate and less 
to maintain. 
Lasts longer, depreciates less 
and commands a higher 
resale price at all times. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW_MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y; 
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Austin No. 2 Standard, built for the Novo Engine Company, Lansing, Mich. 


Build This Winter 


Winter weather will not stop Austin construction 
at the plant of the Novo Engine Company, 
Lansing, Mich. With two Austin Standard 
Buildings already completed, two additional 
operations have just been begun and will be 
continued through the cold weather. 


Cross-section of Austin No. 2 Standard. 
Width 90 ft. Length any multiple of 20 ft. 


a a In Austin Standard construction simplicity of design 
and prefabrication of materials reduces field work to a | 
minimum. 


Striking examples of Austin winter construction which 
were delivered ahead of time are Edgewater Steel Com- 
THE pany, Oakmont, Pa.—S special crane equipped buildings 
EE. of Austin design—completed 5 days ahead of time. 
AUSTIN METHOD Four Lakes Ordnance Company, Madison, Wis., Austin 
siete A cal Connie ndleem access ofice: No. 10 Standard 150 ft. x 500 ft. scheduled for 55 work- 
=, 16113 Buclid Avenue, Eddy 4500 ing days and completed 5 days ahead of time during the 
PHILADELPHIA - 1026 Bulletin Building, Spruce 1291 winter of 1917-18. 


PITTSBURGH ~- - - ~ 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 » i . 
DETROIT = sisiS2 Penobscot Building, Cherry 4466 The Austin Company is now taking contracts for 
by S 1 * . . . 
ace... 500 Pada alte mens bans winter construction. Phone, wire or write for an early . 
DALLAS, TEXAS - - - - , 627 Linz Bldg., Main 5914 conference. Send for the Austin Book of Buildings. 
PARIS, 19 Avenue de l’'Opera 


Export Representatives: American- International Steel Cor- 
poration, 120 Broadway, New York City. THE AUSTIN COMP ANY 
American International Steel Corporation, 26 Victoria Street, ° ° ° 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1, Eng. ” Industrial Engineers and Builders, Cleveland, O. 


ISTI 


STANDARD FACTORY-~BUILDINGS 





MARMON 
o4 


Below is pictured an exact 
likeness. of the Marmon 
Limousines sold to the 
French High Commission 
for the use of the General 
Staff. No preater distinc- 
tion has been conferred 


on any American car. 


NORDYKE & MARMON 
COMPANY 
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The Christmas Present 
that Fills the Year 


The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records 
will put real, heart-filling joy into your Christmas, 

And they will carry the glad Christmas spirit 
on through all the year. For Columbia music is 
joyous music—new, sparkling dance records, the 
latest song hits, gems of grand opera, popular and 
classic selections played by the world’s greatest 
bands and orchestras. 

Columbia Records mirror magically the voice of 
the singer. The Grafonola makes every record a 
joy, so pure and clear is its tone. 

Standard Models, $25 to $300; Period Designs, $300 to $2100, 
r (COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONECOMPANY,, NewYork 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C, 
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